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The  American  theatre  played  a part  in  the  reform  move- 
ment of  the  Progressive  Era  (1900-1915) , Plays  were  written 
and  staged  dealing  with  issues  which  were  making  headlines 
in  McClure 1 s , Arena,  Masses  and  other  muckraking  journals 
and  magazines.  Probably  the  most  controversial  reform  issue 
depicted  on  stage  was  sexual  reform.  Sexual  reform  embodied 
a number  of  ideas.  Reformers  including  Jane  Addams , Margaret 
Sanger,  Dr.  Prince  Morrow,  Moses  Harmon,  Emma  Goldman  and 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  advocated  legislation  regulating 
trade  in  prostitution,  enlightenment  regarding  sex  hygiene, 
eradication  of  the  double  standard,  and  changes  in  nineteenth 
century  notions  of  the  woman's  place  in  society. 

Paradoxically  the  spirit  of  being  "thy  brother's 
keeper"  which  had  initiated  reform  also  retarded  the  progress 
of  reform.  Vice  societies  and  censorship  organizations, 
typified  by  Anthony  Comstock  and  his  agents,  sought  to  keep 
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the  theatre  in  check  as  it  daringly  dramatized  such  taboo 
topics  as  eugenics,  free  love,  prostitution,  and  venereal 
disease  control.  Productions  of  Clyde  Fitch's  Sapho  (1900), 
Shaw's  Mrs,  Warren's  Profession  (.1905)  and  Eugene  Walter's 
The  Easiest  Way  (1909) , which  argued  against  the  sexual  double 
standard,  were  censored  and  suppressed  by  outraged  anti-vice 
crusaders . 

Progress  in  the  drama,  however,  did  occur.  Red-light 
plays, such  as  The  Fight,  The  Lure,  The  House  of  Bondage  and 
The  Traffic,  although  sensationalizing  the  social  problem  of 
prostitution,  opened  the  stage  to  further  treatments  of 
previously  taboo  subjects.  Brieux's  Damaged  Goods  (1913) 
and  Beulah  Poynter's  The  Unborn  (1915),  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews , proved  that  the 
theatre  could  be  utilized  as  an  educational  tool  by  sexual 
reformers . 

Special  interest  groups  used  the  theatre  for  propaganda 
purposes.  Socialists  and  feminists,  like  John  Reed  and  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman,  wrote  plays  on  subjects  of  moral  reform  which  attacked 
capitalism  and  sexual  inequality  respectively.  Suffragists 
staged  Elizabeth  Robins'  Votes  for  Women  (1909)  and  other  plays 
and  pageants  on  behalf  of  their  political  cause.  In  fact, 
dissatisfaction  with  and  rebelliousness  toward  status  quo 
morality  which  informed  the  plays  of  Progressive  Era  dramatists 
continues  to  be  felt  in  the  American  theatre  today . 
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INTRODUCTION 


Writers  of  American  history  label  the  period 
between  1900  and  1915  the  Progressive  Era  or  the  Age 
of  Reform.  These  labels  are  not  historical  afterthought. 
Various  agitators  for  political  and  social  change  of 
the  period  freely  called  themselves  "progressives"  or 
"reformists,"  perhaps  out  of  self-aggrandizement,  but 
also  because  they  realized  they  were  living  in  a time 
markedly  different  from  the  three  decades  following  the 
Civil  War. 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  America  experienced  remarkable 
material  growth  and  rapid  urban  expansion.  Whole 
industries  emerged  during  this  time  where  none  had 
existed  before.  Giant  corporations  came  into  being 
and  vast  personal  fortunes  were  amassed.'*'  This  new 
capital  required  a labor  force  that  was  consolidated 


Impressive  statistics  documenting  American  in- 
dustrial development  and  urban  expansionism  have  been 
collected  by  progressive-era  historians.  See  Richard 
Hofstadter,  The  Progressive  Movement,  1900-1915  (Englewood 
Cliffs  t N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  1963),  pp.  2-3;  The  Age  of 
Reform:  From  Bryan  to  F.D.R.  (New  York:  Vintage  Books, 
1955),  pp.  109-120.  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  provides  an 
illuminating  look  at  two  of  the  era's  wealthiest  tycoons. 
See  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  The  Big  Change  (New  York: 
Harper  Bros.,  1952),  pp.  3-48. 
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and  urban-centered.  Consequently,  American  cities, 
especially  in  the  northeast  and  northern  midwest, 
doubled  and  tripled  in  size. 

As  cities  rapidly  grew  in  size,  urban  problems 
became  manifold.  Workers  and  laborers  were  poorly 
educated,  and  their  families  were  forced  to  live  in 
crowded  rows  of  tenement  houses.  Disease  and  crime  in 
the  cities  accelerated  at  an  alarming  rate.  City 
administrators,  many  of  whom  were  corrupt  and  uncaring, 
did  little  to  alleviate  the  problems. 

Lives  of  poverty  for  the  nation's  masses  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  were  made  even  more  intolerable 
because  there  was  no  forseeable  chance  for  improvement. 
In  previous  decades.  Western  Expansionism  had  served  as 
a safety  valve,  releasing  the  discontent  and  disen- 
franchised city-dweller  into  the  vast,  promising  open 
spaces  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But  by  1900,  expan- 
sionism had  ceased.  The  giant  land  grab  following 
passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  had  virtually 
brought  expansionism  to  a halt  within  thirty  years.  As 
Oscar  Cargill  points  out,  the  disappearance  of  America's 

open  lands  ended  the  dream  of  personal  economic  advance- 

2 

ment  for  most  Americans  trapped  in  the  cities. 

Urban  conditions  became  increasingly  intolerable 
and  increasingly  hopeless.  Events  were  proving  true 

2 

Oscar  Cargill,  The  Social  Revolt  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1933),  pp.  1-2. 
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what  some  had  long  feared,  that  quick  material  gain 

during  the  Gilded  Age  had  been  accomplished  at  the 

3 

expense  of  human  values.  Aware  of  the  possibility  of 
violent  revolution,  early  reformers  sought  peaceful 
amelioration.  Henry  George  and  Ralph  Bellamy  sought 
change  through  equitable  taxation  and  commonwealth 
principles  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Other  enlightened  reformers  sought  strategies  for 
orderly  social  change. 

These  reformers  were  concerned  with  a wide 
variety  of  social  issues.  Labor  relations,  tenement 
house  conditions,  political  "bossism,"  municipal  graft, 
child  labor,  prison  reform,  immigration  policy,  corpo- 
rate trusts,  and  women's  rights  were  among  the  problems 
confronted  by  the  Progressives.  In  fact,  the  collec- 
tive label  "Progressive"  often  masks  the  variety  of 
opinions  and  beliefs  held  by  reformers  of  the  era. 

Yet  the  Progressives  as  a group  had  a number  of 
traits  in  common.  First,  they  focused  their  attention 
on  the  cities.  The  Progressive  Movement  was  essen- 
tially an  urban  phenomenon.  Second,  they  were  acti- 
vists. Progressives  realized  that  the  accumulated  evils 
of  the  Gilded  Age  were  not  going  to  remedy  themselves. 


For  detailed  accounts  of  economic  conditions 
which  led  to  progressive  reform,  see  Samuel  Resneck, 
"Unemployment,  Unrest,  and  Relief  in  the  United  States 
During  the  Depression  of  1893-97,"  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  31  (August  1953) , 328-29,  333-35. 
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They  sought  government  intervention  to  bring  about 
needed  change.  Third,  they  recognized  a need  to  regu- 
late human  behavior.  Appalled  by  the  unchecked  greed 
and  amorality  of  the  Gilded  Age,  Progressives  hoped  to 
restore  moral  order  for  America  as  it  entered  the 


twentieth  century.  The  spirit  of  Progressivism  is 
perhaps  best  summed  up  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  First 
Inaugural  Address: 


Our  duty  is  to  cleanse,  to  reconsider,  to 
restore,  to  correct  the  evil  without  impairing 
the  good,  to  purify  and  humanize  every  process 
of  our  common  life  without  weakening  or 
sentimentalizing  it.  . . .We  had  not  forgotten 
our  morals,  but  we  were  very  heedless  and  in 
a hurry  to  be  great. ^ 


Among  the  various  progressive  reformers  of  the 
era,  the  most  vocal  and  visible  were  the  social  critics 


and  journalists  writing  for  popular  magazines.  In  1902 
and  1903,  S.S.  McClure,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
successful  popular  magazine,  McClure 1 s , began  running  a 
series  of  exposes  on  the  corrupt  practices  of  municipal 
governments  and  corporate  finance.  Lincoln  Steffen's 
"Tweed  Days  in  St.  Louis,"  an  indictment  of  that  city's 
politics,  was  the  first  such  article,  followed  by  Ida 
Tarbell's  series  on  the  history  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  study  on  the  practices 
of  coal  operators. 


4 

Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1913.  The  text 
is  reprinted  in  Davis  Newton  Lott,  The  Presidents 
Speak  (New  York:  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1961),  pp.  199- 

201. 
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"Muckraking"  was  the  term  applied  to  the  jour- 
5 

nalism  of  exposure.  Between  1903  and  1912,  nearly  two 

thousand  muckraking  articles  appeared  in  popular  maga- 
£ 

zines.  Social  and  literary  historians  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  muckraking  as  an  impetus  for  social 
and  political  change.  More  than  a few  of  the  muckraking 
journalists  applied  their  investigative  skills  to  the 
novel.  Frank  Norris'  The  Octopus  (1901)  and  The  Pit 
(1902),  Robert  Herrick's  The  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Citizen  (1905),  Upton  Sinclair's  The  Jungle  (1906), 
and  David  Graham  Phillips'  Susan  Lenox  (1917),  are 
familiar  fictional  works  penned  in  the  spirit  of  muck- 
raking. Jack  London's  novels  are  derivative  of  the 
same  spirit.  The  impact  of  progressivism  on  the  American 
naturalistic  novel  has  received  considerable  scholarly 

7 

attention . 


President  Theodore  Roosevelt  first  used  the  term 
"muckrake"  in  a speech  delivered  April  14,  1906.  Roosevelt 
denounced  a sensationalistic  trend  in  investigative  jour- 
nalism. Ke  compared  unnamed  journalists  of  the  era  to 
the  character  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  who  must 
continually  rake  the  mud  for  straw,  always  staring  down 
into  filth  and  never  up  into  the  bright  light  of  day. 
Roosevelt's  speech  is  reprinted  in  Richard  Hofstadter, 

The  Progressive  Movement,  1900-1915,  pp.  18-19. 

£ 

David  Mark  Chalmers,  The  Social  and  Political 
Ideas  of  the  Muckrakers  (New  York:  Citadel  Press,  1964), 

p.  15 . 

7 

Benjamin  O.  Flower,  Progressive  Men,  Women,  and 
Movements  of  the  Past  Twenty-five  Years  (Boston:  The  New 

Arena,  1914),  pp.  151-59;  Louis  Filler,  The  Muckrakers 
(University  Park,  Penn.:  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 

sity Press,  1950),  pp.  110-126;  Harvey  Swados,  Years  of 
Conscience  (Cleveland:  The  World  Publishing  Co.,  1962), 

pp.  9-12.  Filler  provides  a useful  annotated  bibliography 
in  his  The  Muckrakers  which  he  refines  later  in  Muckraking 
and  Progressivism:  An  Interpretive  Bibliography  (New 

York:  R.R.  Bowker  Co.,  1976). 
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Progressive-era  theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
received  considerably  less  scholarly  attention.  American 
dramatic  output  between  1900  and  1915  has  been  judged, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  merely  a continuation  of  tried- 
and-true  formulas  for  playwriting  that  had  dominated 
the  nineteenth  century.  Any  advances  made  by  American 
dramatists  of  the  time  pale  before  the  innovations  of 
the  new  Continental  drama  and  the  experiments  of 
Europe's  Independent  Theatres.  Also,  Progressive-era 
theatre  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  ascendancy  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's  career  starting  in  1916. 

Of  the  intellectual  critics  and  historians  who 
have  examined  this  period  of  American  theatrical  history, 
many  have  dismissed  it  as  insignificant.  Grant  Knight 
declares  drama  the  weakest  of  all  American  literary 

g 

effort.  Similarly,  Montrose  Moses  believes  that  "no 

such  thing  as  an  American  drama  existed"  during  the 

first  decade  of  this  century.9  George  Jean  Nathan, 

who  shares  the  same  belief,  declares: 

In  no  civilized  country  in  the  world  today  is 
there  among  playwrights  so  little  fervor  for 
sound  drama  as  in  the  United  States.  . . . 

Take  away  young  O'Neill  and  there  is  next  to 
nothing  left.  0 


Grant  Knight,  American  Literature  and  Culture 
(New  York:  Ray  Long  and  Richard  E.  Smith,  1932),  p.  310. 

9 

Montrose  Moses,  The  American  Dramatist  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1925),  p.  vii. 

10„ 

George  Jean  Nathan,  "The  Theatre,"  in  Civili- 
zation  in  the  United  States,  ed.  by  Harold  E.  Stearns 
(New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1922),  pp.  248-49. 
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Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  writing  in  1908,  apologizes 

for  the  anemic  condition  of  American  playwriting.  Most 

plays,  according  to  Eaton,  were  "mere  conventional 

rehashes  of  threadbare  theatrical  tricks."11  And 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch  observes: 

The  American  playwright  of  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century  tended  to  think  of 
himself,  not  as  an  artist,  but  as  an  artisan 
practicing  an  absurdly  specialized  trade.  His 
favorite  maxim  and  the  favorite  maxim  of  his 
admirers  was  the  oft  quoted  dictum,  "plays  are 
not  written  but  rewritten,"  by  which  it  was 
meant  to  imply  simply  that  the  best  play  was 
the  one  which  most  painstakingly  exploited  the 
tricks  of  the  trade. ^ 

A number  of  factors  are  cited  for  the  sorry 
state  of  American  drama  at  the  time.  Certainly  the 
theatrical  Syndicate  played  a part  in  retarding  the 
development  of  serious  American  playwriting.  In  the 
years  before  World  War  I,  Syndicate  managers  were 
content  to  dispense  entertainment  to  a complacent 
theatre-going  public.  Edward  Gagey  observes  that 
"Broadway  was  attempting  to  live  up  to  its  appellation 
of  the  Great  White  Way.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  and  the 
Shuberts  were  in  their  respective  heavens."13  Syndicate 
producers  like  Charles  Frohman  were  careful  to  avoid 


1;LWalter  Prichard  Eaton,  The  American  Stage  of 
To-day  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and  Co.,  1908),  p.  3. 

12 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  The  American  Drama  Since 
1918  (New  York:  Random  House,  1939),  p.  13. 

13 

Edward  Gagey,  Revolution  in  American  Drama 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1947),  p.  1. 
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experimental  drama  when  selecting  plays  for  production. 
Frohman  feared  controversy  because  he  felt  it  might 
reduce  revenues  at  the  box  office.  He  had  often 
expressed  pride  in  the  "clean  quality"  of  his  plays.14 
Frohman  had  once  owned  rights  to  Edward  Sheldon's 
dramatization  of  Suderman's  The  Song  of  Songs,  but  when 
the  play  was  assailed  by  Philadelphia  critics  as 
immoral,  he  immediately  sold  it  to  another  producer. 

A second  factor  was  the  lack  of  a non-commercial 
outlet  for  experimental  American  drama.  Nothing  akin 
to  Europe's  Independent  Theatres  existed  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  By  the  time  O'Neill's  career  was 
beginning,  the  Theatre  Libre  and  Frie  Buhne  had  been 
operating  in  Paris  and  Berlin  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century.  European  audiences  had  adjusted  to  the 
shocks  of  the  new  stage  naturalism,  while  most  Americans 
remained  unaware  of  the  Continental  drama.  As  Grant 
Knight  points  out: 

The  drama  assuredly  suffered  during  the  decade 
from  the  ambitions  of  the  box  office  and, 
probably,  from  the  overlordship  of  a theatre 
trust.  But  it  had  other  limitations.  It  was 
still  constricted  by  its  picture-frame  psy- 
chology and  by  its  longstanding  tendency  to 
be  too  theatrical;  it  had  not  yet  learned 
from  Chekh'ov  and  Hauptmann  that  naturalism 
is  more  dramatic  than  staginess,  that  affec-,^ 
tations  and  over-writing  dim  the  footlights.15 


Isaac  F.  Marcosson  and  Daniel  Frohman,  Charles 
Frohman:  Manager  and  Man  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 

1916) , p.  314. 

15 

Grant  Knight,  The  Strenuous  Age  in  American 
Literature  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C. : University  of  North 

Carolina  Press,  1954),  p.  218. 
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A third  factor  was  the  lack  of  serious  native 

American  playwriting  talent.  It  was  common  practice 

of  the  times  for  plays  to  be  written  at  the  suggestion 

of  theatre-managers  whose  overriding  concern  was  a 

successful  box  office.  The  best  American  playwrights 

of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  Charles  Klein,  Bronson 

Howard,  Augustus  Thomas  and  Clyde  Fitch,  wrote  plays 

in  collaboration  with  managers.  This  collaboration 

seldom  led  to  a serious  dramatization  of  American  life.'*'^ 

Writing  in  1913,  the  critic  Richard  Burton  observes. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  that  place  where 
dramatist,  manager  and  theatre-goer  come 
together  openly,  consciously,  with  the 
acknowledged  purpose  of  collaborating  in 
a form  of  entertainment  which,  as  a matter 
of  course,  has  affiliation  with  the  thinking 
life  of  the  community . -*-7 

American  theatre  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
offered  drama  as  commodity.  The  business  of  theatre 
came  first,  before  the  art  of  theatre.  Plays  were 
created  as  entertainment  with  the  "tired  businessmen" 
trade  in  mind.  The  phrase  that  described  attending 

1 ft 

the  theatre  as  "going  to  a show"  was  not  yet  obsolete. 

As  a commodity  the  drama  relied  on  tried-and 
true  formulas,  sentimentality  and  sensationalism. 


■^Barrett  Clark,  An  Hour  of  American  Drama 
(Philadelphia:  J.B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1930),  pp.  15-16. 

17  . 

Richard  Burton,  The  New  American  Drama  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1913),  p.  230. 

1 8 

William  B.  Cairns,  A History  of  American 
Literature  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1930), 

p.  546. 
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Whatever  advances  were  made  by  way  of  stage  realism 

were,  at  best,  as  one  critic  put  it,  "realism  with 
19 

revolvers . " 

What  many  intellectual  historians  and  critics 

fail  to  realize,  however,  is  that  pre-O'Neill  dramatists 

were  not  aiming  for  literary  or  aesthetic  excellence 

in  their  playwriting,  but  rather  for  popular  appeal. 

Critics  like  Krutch  and  others  condemn  the  theatre  as 

"sub-literary,"  assuming  the  theatre  was  ineffective 
• • 20 

in  portraying  contemporary  issues.  Yet  popular  art, 
as  Russel  Nye  points  out,  is  an  unusually  accurate  and 
sensitive  reflection  of  the  attitudes  and  concerns  of 

O I 

the  society  for  which  it  was  produced. 

American  theatre,  in  its  own  way  and  within 
limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  the  popular  nature  of  its 


19 

The  German  critic  Edward  Goldbeck  characterized 
the  American  stage  in  1912  as  "a  hopeless  slave  to  sen- 
sationalism and  sentimentality,  unworthy  of  the  consi- 
deration of  serious  students  of  dramatic  art.  Managers 
are  inartistic  and  unliterary  money-grubbers  who  make 
stars  out  of  anybody  who  aids  the  box  office.  The  public 
wants  what  it  wants  and  gets  it — principally  realism  with 
revolvers,  slow  music,  and  telephones  as  unfailing 
accompaniments."  Edward  Goldbeck  writing  in  Die  Schaubiihne, 
reprinted  in  English,  New  York  Times,  March  23,  1912, 

Part  III,  p.  4. 

20 

See  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  "The  Theatre,"  in  America 
Now;  An  Inquiry  into  Civilization  in  the  United  States, 
ed.  by  Harold  E.  Stearns  (New  York:  Literary  Guild,  1938), 

p.  72;  Alan  S.  Downer,  Fifty  Years  of  American  Drama 
(Chicago:  Henry  Regency  Co.,  1951),  pp.  39-41;  William 

B.  Cairns,  A History  of  American  Literature,  p.  546. 

21 

Russell  B.  Nye,  The  Unembarrassed  Muse:  The 

Popular  Arts  in  America  (New  York:  Dial  Press,  1970), 

p.  4 . 
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medium,  was  dealing  with  current  social  issues  of  the 
era.  Some  critics  recognized  the  advances,  albeit 
tentative,  the  theatre  was  making.  Benjamin  Flower,  in 

1908,  felt  the  theatre  was  coming  to  recognize  the  role 

• • 22 
it  might  play  in  sociological  education.  Theatre 

managers  were  relying  less  and  less  on  imported  European 
drama,  possibly,  as  Augustus  Thomas  suggests,  because 
the  War  in  Europe  had  closed  many  theatres,  but  also 
because  American  audiences  were  beginning  to  demand 
plays  with  topical  American  themes.  This  demand  was 
not  overlooked  by  theatre  managers. ^ 

The  English  critic  William  Archer,  returning 
to  America  in  1907  after  a ten-year  absence,  was  surprised 
to  find  plays  by  American  authors  dominating  the  stage. 

He  classified  American  plays  into  four  categories: 
dramas  of  high  society,  domestic  drama,  drama  of  fron- 
tier life,  and  "what  may  be  too  pompously  entitled 

sociological  plays — which  are  more  or  less  directly 

2 S 

concerned  with  economic  and  political  problems." 

22 

Benjamin  0.  Flower,  "Theatre  and  Social  Progress, 
Arena,  39  (April  1908),  441-45. 

23 

New  York  Times,  August  9,  1915,  p.  7. 

24 

George  C.  Tyler,  managing  director  for  Liebler 
and  Company,  noted  the  increase  in  native  plays.  Accor- 
ding to  Tyler,  audiences  were  demanding  " straight-f rom- 
the-shoulder  Americanism."  See  New  York  Times,  August 
1,  1909,  p.  9;  New  York  Times,  September  5,  1909,  Part 
VI,  p.  2. 

25  . 

William  Archer,  "The  American  Drama  Revisited," 
Independent,  June  17,  1907,  pp.  1519-25. 
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By  1907,  the  influence  of  the  muckrakers  was 

being  felt  on  the  stage.  Upton  Sinclair's  The  Jungle 

had  been  dramatized  the  year  previous  to  Archer's  visit, 

v/ith  Sinclair  himself  appearing  in  the  play.27  Charles 

Klein's  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  (1905)  and  George  Broad- 

hurst's  The  Man  of  the  Hour  (1906)  had  enjoyed  enormous 
2 8 

success.  Both  plays  dealt  with  current  political 
issues.  Broadhurst's  play  dramatized  an  example  of 
political  bossism"  similar  to  a recent  incident  involving 
New  York  City's  Tammany  Hall  machine.  Klein's  play  was 
a fictionalized  condensation  of  Ida  Tarbell's  series  on 
Standard  Oil.  3 

Critics  hailed  these  two  plays  as  the  first 
stirrings  of  a realistic  movement  in  American  theatre.30 
By  implication,  realistic  referred  to  any  play  which  had 


2 6 

For  a brief  survey  of  muckraking  plays,  see 
Maxwell  Bloomfield,  "Muckraking  and  the  American  Stage: 

The  Emergence  of  Realism,  1905-1917,"  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  66  (Spring  1967),  165-178.  

27 

New  York  Times,  November  6,  1906,  p.  9. 

2 8 

Paul  Armstrong  and  Hartley  Davis,  "Manager  vs. 
Critic,"  Everybody's  Magazine,  21  (July  1909),  119-130. 

2 9 1, 

Music,  Art  and  Drama,"  Independent , December 
28,  1905,  pp.  1514-33;  "Music,  Art  and  Drama,"  Independent, 
December  27,  1906,  pp.  1544-57;  Clayton  Hamilton; 

"Dramatic  Literature  and  Theatric  Journalism,"  Forum,  41 
(February  1909),  135-45;  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror, 

December  15,  1906,  p.  2.  ' 

John  Corbin,  "The  Dawn  of  the  American  Drama," 
Atlantic  Monthly,  99  (May  1907),  632-44;  Harold  deWitt 
Fuller,  "The  Realism  of  the  American  Stage,"  Nation,  March 
16,  1916,  pp.  307-10;  Benjamin  0.  Flower,  "The  Theatre 
as  a Potential  Factor  for  Higher  Civilization,  and  a 

PlaY  Illustrating  Its  Power,"  Arena,  37  (May  1907). 
497-509;  Eaton,  The  American  Stage  of  To-day,  pp.  20-21. 
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"news  value."33  Whether  dealing  with  politics,  poverty, 
business  or  sex,  realistic  plays  were  characterized  by 
a single  aim  on  the  part  of  the  playwright,  to  expose 
contemporary  social  evils.  They  had  the  same  aim  as 
muckraking  journalists.  William  Archer  notes,  "the 
astonishing  growth  of  politico-social  interest  and  intel- 
ligence which  is  manifested  in  the  10-cent  magazines, 
finds  its  reflex  in  the  theatre."32  "Miss  Ida  Tarbell," 

according  to  one  commentator,  "is  the  mother  of  dramatic 

3 3 

realism  in  this  country." 

Following  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  and  The  Man  of 
the  Hour,  other  muckraking  themes  were  quickly  transferred 
to  the  stage.  Trust-busting  was  depicted  in  Owen  Davis's 
The  Power  of  Money  (1906),  child  labor  in  Elmer  B. 

Harris's  The  Offenders  (1908),  tenement  housing  in  William 
Hurlbut ' s The  Writing  on  the  Wall  (1909)  , prison  condi- 
tions in  Roland  Molineux's  The  Man  Inside  (1913) , and 
juvenile  delinquency  in  Frederic  Ballard's  Young  America 
(1915).  Realism  of  "news  value"  plays,  however,  was 
at  times  an  excuse  for  sensationalism.  One  prison  reform 
drama  staged  an  electrocution  that,  reportedly,  caused 
women  to  faint  and  "become  hysterical  nightly."34 

31 

Fuller,  "Realism  of  the  American  Stage,"  p.  308. 

32 

Archer,  "American  Drama  Revisited,"  p.  1522. 

33 

Fuller,  "Realism  of  the  American  Stage,"  p.  307. 

34 

New  York  Times,  August  26,  1906,  p.  5. 
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As  muckraking  journalism  became  more  sensa- 
tional, so  did  muckraking  drama.  Dramatists  seeking 
mass  appeal,  and  managers  ever  with  an  eye  on  the  box 
office,  turned  to  one  of  the  era's  most  controversial 
issues:  sexual  reform. 

Sexual  reform  in  the  Progressive  Era  encom- 
passed a number  of  concerns.  Free  love,  birth  control, 
eugenics,  venereal  disease  control,  and  divorce  law 
reform  were  all  a part  of  the  sexual  reform  movement.^ 
All  of  the  various  sexual  reform  issues,  however,  were 
predicated  upon  a single  objective,  an  attempt  to 
liberalize  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  sexual  morality. 
Specifically  targeted  for  change  was  a fundamental 
notion  of  Victorian  morality,  the  conspiracy  of 
silence,  which  forbade  open  discussion  of  any  sexual 
matters . 


Oscar  Cargill,  along  with  pioneer  sexologist 
Havelock  Ellis,  cites  emerging  feminism  and  its  atten- 
dant questioning  of  moral  values  in  the  early  1900's 
as  one  of  the  great  movements  "reinvigorating  the  degen- 
erate civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Oscar 
Cargill,  Intellectual  America  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Co. , 1941) , pp.  537-544. 

36John  Burnham  argues  that  the  eradication  of 
the  conspiracy  of  silence  brought  about  changes  in 
middle-class  attitudes  in  sex  that  were  revolutionary 
in  the  decade  preceding  the  1920 's.  See  John  Burnham, 

"The  Progressive  Era  Revolution  in  American  Attitudes 
toward  Sex,"  Journal  of  American  History,  59  (March  1973), 
885-886.  See  also  Gliman  M.  Ostander,  "The  Revolution 
in  Morals,  1 in  Change  and  Continuity  in  Twentieth  Century 
America:  The  1920 's,  ed.  by  John  Braeman,  Robert  H. 

Bremmer  and  David  Brady  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State 

University  Press,  1968),  pp.  323-349. 
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The  conspiracy  of  silence  posed  an  obstacle 
to  playwrights  dramatizing  sexual  and  moral  reform. 
Censorship,  suppression  and  deliberate  campaigns  of 
critical  condemnation  often  thwarted  playwrights  from 
reaching  their  audiences.  Early  attempts  at  producing 
Continental  drama  of  Ibsen  and  Shaw,  which  championed 
a new  sexual  morality  and  explored  previously  taboo 
subject  matter,  were  met  with  outraged  resistance  from 
fundamentalist  thinkers  intent  on  guarding  the  old 
moral  order.37 

Attempts  were  made,  sometimes  successfully, 
to  close  down  objectionable  productions.  Actors, 
directors  and  producers  were  jailed.  Entire  scenes  were 
rewritten,  or  removed  altogether,  following  special 
performances  held  solely  for  the  police  commissioner's 
office  and  the  vice  societies. 

Ironically,  however,  the  clash  between  old  guard 
and  avant-garde  created  in  its  wake  a large  audience  for 
plays  dealing  with  sexual  reform.  A play  that  had  been 
blasted  by  Anthony  Comstock,  banned  in  Boston,  or  run 


William  Winter's  anti-Ibsen  campaign,  which  ran 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  was  especially  virulent.  See  William 
Winter,  "Shadows  of  the  Stage;  Decadent  Drama,"  Harper's 
Weekly , May  7,  1910,  pp.  24,  34;  "Shadows  of  the  Stage; 
Ibsenites  and  Ibsenism,"  Harper's  Weekly,  May  21,  1910, 
pp.  24,  30.  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman  offers  a rebuttal 
to  Winter  in  a speech  delivered  January  12,  1914,  to  the 
Contemporary  Club,  Philadelphia.  See  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman,  "Morality  and  Drama,"  Forum,  51  (May  1914), 
664-672. 


out  of  New  Haven,  quickly  sold  out.  For  the  contro- 
versial American  premiere  of  Shaw's  Mrs.  Warren ' s 
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Profession , ticket  scalpers  were  receiving  up  to  thirty 
dollars  a seat,  a remarkable  sum  of  money  in  1905. 38 

With  an  audience  eager  for  enlightenment — or 
ripe  for  exploitation — the  new  drama  of  realism  attracted 
a diverse  assortment  of  practioners . Profit-seeking 
producers  of  the  Syndicate,  enlightened  actors  and 
playwrights,  political  proselytizers , socialist  propa- 
gandists, feminists,  suffragists,  advocates  of  sex 
hygiene  and  the  new  science  of  eugenics  turned  to  the 
stage  for  a variety  of  reasons.  These  reasons  were 
often  meliorative  and  progressive,  but  often  they  were 
not. 

As  advocates  of  moral  reform,  the  sincerity  of 
playwrights  and  managers  was  often  questioned,  and  some- 
times found  wanting.  More  significantly,  the  function 
of  theatre  and  purpose  of  the  drama  were  questioned. 
Critics  and  clergymen  argued  that  the  stage  was  unfit 
for  the  discussion  of  sociological  issues.  Discussion 
of  sex  problems,  while  perhaps  beneficial  in  books,  ran 

one  argument,  "should  not  be  put  on  stage  where  it 

. 3 9 

might  be  harmful." 

3 8 

New  York  Times,  October  31,  1905,  p.  9. 

39 


p.  8 . 


Editorial,  New  York  Times,  October  30,  1905, 
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let  productions  of  plays  whose  themes  were  drawn 
from  the  realm  of  sexual  reform  were  numerous  during 
the  Progressive  Era.  Plays  reflecting  the  concerns  of 
"purity  crusaders,"  reformers  seeking  the  eradication 
of  prostitution,  were  written  and  staged.  So-called 
red-light  and  white— slave"  dramas  exposed  audiences 
to  the  health  hazards  of  prostitution  and  the  economic 
disadvantages  of  women  which  created  trade  in  prostitu- 
tion. Other  plays,  sponsored  by  reform  organizations  such 
as  the  Society  for  Social  and  Moral  Prophylaxis, 
reflected  reform  thinking  on  divorce,  free  love,  birth 
control  and  eugenics.  One  of  the  key  moral  reform 
movements  of  progressivism,  feminism,  found  expression 
on  stage  in  plays  by  social  reformers  such  as. David  Graham 
Hi-Ps ' Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  and  the  feminist  playwright 
Rachel  Crothers. 

These  plays,  functioning  within  the  limitations 
of  popular  art,  moved  the  American  theatre  forward 
into  the  twentieth  century.  Less  innovative  and  less 
literary  than  their  European  counterparts,  American 
plays  of  the  "new  realism,"  nevertheless,  confronted 
current  sociological  issues,  including  areas  of  American 
life  once  deemed  unfit  for  stage  presentation. 


Russell  Nye  maintains  that  the  popular  artist 
can  not  disturb  or  offend  any  significant  part  of  society, 
hence,  risk  of  alienating  audience  members  has  a limiting 
effect  on  dramatic  innovation.  Nye,  The  Unembarrassed 
Muse , p.  6. 
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Controversies  surrounding  the  reception  of  these  plays 
by  American  critics  and  audiences  indicate  that,  like 
most  other  American  institutions,  the  theatre  at  this 
time  was  in  a state  of  transition.  The  changes  that 
took  place  in  Progressive-era  theatre,  and  the  effects 
of  these  changes  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
American  stage  are  the  subject  of  this  study. 


II 


BATTLES  WITH  BLUENOSES 


Barrett  Clark  has  proposed  that  no  satisfactory 
history  of  development  in  the  theatre  can  be  written 
apart  from  a consideration  of  the  morals  and  ideas  in 
which  it  flourished.'*'  Ideologies  and  notions  of 
morality  were  in  a state  of  flux  during  the  Progressive 
Era.  As  Lewis  Gould  points  out,  the  scholar's  fascina- 
tion with  this  time  in  America's  history  arises  from 

the  paradoxes  and  contradictions  created  by  the  inter- 

2 

play  of  modern  and  traditional  values.  Alongside 

impulses  for  reform,  there  existed  equally  strong 

3 

counter-impulses  of  conservatism. 


Anti-Theatre  Sentiment  at  the 
Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Nowhere  is  this  contradiction  of  values  more 

evident  than  in  religious  thinking  at  the  end  of  the 


1Barrett  Clark,  An  Hour  of  American  Drama  (Phila- 
delphia: J.B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1930),  pp.  13-14. 

2 

Lewis  L.  Gould,  ed. , The  Progressive  Era  (Syracuse, 
N.Y.:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1974),  pp.  8-9. 

3 

Grant  McConnell,  "Private  and  Public  Power,"  in 
Progressivism;  The  Critical  Issues,  ed.  by  David  M. 

Kennedy  (Boston:  Little,  brown  and  Co.,  1971),  p.  123. 
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4 

nineteenth  century.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  Social  Gospel  movement,  the  effect  the  movement  had 
on  the  liberalization  of  Protestant  denominations,  and 
the  subsequent  involvement  of  the  church  in  social 
reform  legislation.  It  now  appeared  that  a 
significant  number  of  American  theologians,  were  breaking 
with  a tradition  that  had  long  held  that  the  aim  of 
Christian  teaching  ought  to  be  the  saving  of  individual 
souls.  Now,  the  salvation  of  society  through  collec- 
tive reform  efforts  was  taking  precedence  over  the 
salvation  of  sinners. 

Conservative  church  leaders,  however,  pronounced 
anathemas  against  their  reform-spirited  colleagues.  The 
welfare  of  man,  they  argued,  was  being  put  before  the 

g 

will  of  God.  Religious  traditionalists  sought,  not 
only  to  return  to  fundamentalist  interpretations  of  the 
Bible,  but  also  to  return  to  small- town,  middle-American , 
nineteenth-century  moral  values.  Retrogressive,  rather 
than  progressive,  the  beliefs  held  by  religious 

4 

See  John  Braeman,  "Seven  Profiles:  Modernists 

and  Traditionalists,"  in  The  Progressive  Era:  Liberal 

Renaissance  or  Liberal  Failure?,  ed.  by  Arthur  Mann  (New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1963),  pp.  82-93. 

5 

See  William  R.  Hutchinson,  The  Modernist 
Impulse  in  American  Protestantism  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1976),  p.  149. 

g 

Steward  G.  Cole,  The  History  of  Fundamentalism 
(Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  1963),  pp.  48-49. 
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traditionalists  have  been  characterized  as  anti- 

. 7 

intellectual,  anti-Darwin,  and  anti-reform. 

Religious  traditionalists  were  also  anti-theatre. 

Many  traditionalists  were  prohibited,  by  their  faiths, 

g 

from  even  entering  a theatre.  However,  the  influence 
of  the  traditionalists,  as  Thomas  Dickinson  warns, 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Dickinson,  in  his  discus- 
sion of  audience  types,  labels  the  traditionalists 
twentieth  century  "Puritans."  Dickinson  writes: 

To  these  the  theatre  is  still  forbidden.  Though 
they  attend  it  they  look  upon  it  with  suspicion, 
even  when  they  go  they  hold  themselves  rigidly 
and  take  no  pleasure  in  it.  This  is  a very 
large  group  and  of  all  the  most  influential. 

Sermons  and  lectures  by  religious  traditionalists 

against  the  theatre  were  common  in  rapidly  expanding 

cities  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  America  shifted  from  a rural  and  largely  agrarian 

society  into  a highly  industrialized  and  urban  nation, 

familiar  sources  of  social  integration — family,  home 

and  community- -were  left  behind  as  thousands  of  young 

men  and  women  left  the  farmlands  for  employment  in  the 

cities.  Fundamentalist  thinkers  took  upon  themselves 


7Ibid. , pp.  246-248. 

g 

Methodists  for  example,  had  officially  prohi- 
bited theatre-going  since  1872.  See  Edwin  H.  Hughes, 
"Our  Mistaken  Legislation  on  Amusements,"  Methodist 
Review,  106  (September  1923),  719-729. 

9 

Thomas  Dickinson,  The  Insurgent  Theatre  (New 
York:  Benjamin  Blom,  1917) , pp.  15-16. 
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the  parental  responsibility  of  warning  young  workingmen 
and  workingwomen  of  the  cities'  dangers  and  temptations. 

Chief  among  the  temptations  to  be  avoided  was 
the  theatre.  In  1857,  in  a series  of  sermons  delivered 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  entitled  "The  Relation 
of  Public  Amusements  to  Public  Morality,"  the  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  Pastor  of  All  Soul's  Church,  calls  for 
tolerance  of  theatre  while  at  the  same  time  censuring 
both  the  public  and  dramatic  authors  "for  the  production 
of  lax,  immoral,  and,  corrupting  plays."10  Josiah  W. 
Leeds,  writing  for  the  Society  of  Friends'  weekly 
periodical  in  the  1880 's,  relies  on  factual  evidence 
and  personal  testimony  in  "treating  of  the  play-house 
and  its  perils."  Careful  not  to  "stimulate  a morbid 
interest  in  place  of  inciting  sentiments  of  repugnance 
against  and  abhorrence  for  the  detailed  evil,"  Leeds 
maintains  that  "morally-destructive  reading  matter" 
leads  to  a desire  to  see  plays,  and  that  the  theatre  is 
the  direct  cause  of  crime.  Quoting  a Professor  Knowles, 
Leeds  states  that  at  a juvenile  prison  it  was  discovered 
that  a large  percentage  of  inmates  began  their  careers 
in  vice  by  stealing  money  to  buy  theatre  tickets. 
Similarly  in  Boston,  a jailer  at  a juvenile  prison  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "of  twenty  young  men  confined  for 

10Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  The  Relation  of  Public 
Amusements  to  Public  Morality  (New  York:  C.S.  Francis 

& Co. , 1857) , p.  22 . 
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crime,  seventeen  confessed  that  they  were  first  tempted 

to  steal  by  a desire  to  purchase  tickets  to  visit  the 

theatre."  Leeds  leaves  his  readers  with  the  question: 

"Who  has  not  seen  famished-looking  boys  scanning  with 

keen  interest  the  glaring  bills  that  disfigure  our 

streets,  and  apparently  resolving,  by  fair  means  or 

foul,  to  gain  admittance  to  the  play?"11 

The  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  a popular  moralist, 

frequently  alluded  to  theatre  in  his  writings  and  lectures 

on  the  evils  of  urban  life.  In  his  The  Abominations  of 

Modern  Society  (1873)  and  later  in  Evils  of  the  Cities 

(1900) , a "series  of  practical  and  popular  discourses 

delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,"  Talmage  offers 

stern  warnings  to  any  young  man  who  enters  the  theatre: 

December,  January,  and  February  are  harvest 
months  for  the  devil.  The  play-bills  of  the 
low  entertainments  then  are  more  charming, 
the  acting  is  more  exquisite,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  spectators  more  bewitching.  Many  a 
young  man  who  makes  out  to  keep  right  the 
rest  of  the  year,  capsizes  now.12 

Behind  Talmage ' s thinking  is  the  puritan  notion  that 

"amusements"  are  a waste  of  time.  Recreation  and 

pleasure  must  take  a back  seat  to  labor.  According  to 

Talmage,  "If  you  do  not  sweat  with  toil,  you  will  sweat 


11Josiah  W.  Leeds,  The  Theatre  (Philadelphia: 
for  the  author,  1884),  pp.  iii,  45-46. 

12 

T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  The  Abominations  of  Modern 
Society  (New  York:  Adams,  Victor  and  Co.,  1873),  pp. 

26-27. 
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13 

with  disease."  Ta Image ' s success  at  the  pulpit  was 

due  to  his  ability  to  frighten  and  horrify  his  listeners 
into  compliance.  The  ease  with  which  he  turns  attending 
plays  into  an  image  of  descent  into  hell  is  typical  of 
his  rhetoric: 


There  is  nothing  more  depraving  than  an 
attendance  upon  amusements  that  are  full  of 
innuendo  and  low  suggestions.  The  young  man 
enters.  At  first  he  sits  far  back,  with  his 
hat  on  and  his  coat-collar  up,  fearful  that 
somebody  there  may  know  him.  Several  nights 
pass  on.  He  takes  off  his  hat  earlier,  and 
puts  his  coat-collar  down.  The  blush  that 
first  came  into  his  cheeks  when  anything 
indecent  was  enacted  comes  no  more  to  his  cheek. 
Farewell  young  man!  You  have  probably  started 
on  the  long  road  which  ends  in  consummate  des- 
truction. The  stars  of  hope  will  go  out  one 
by  one,  until  you  will  be  left  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Hear  you  not  the  rush  of  the  maelstrom, 
in  whose  outer  circle  your  boat  now  dances, 
making  merry  with  the  whirling  waters?  But 
you  are  being  drawn  in,  and  the  gentle  motion 
will  become  terrific  agitation.  You  cry  for 
help.  In  vain!  You  pull  at  the  oar  to  put 
back,  but  the  struggle  will  not  avail!  You  will 
be  tossed,  and  dashed,  and  shipwrecked,  and 
swallowed  in  the  whirlpool  that  has  already 
crushed  in  its  wrath  10,000  hulks. 


Fundamentalism  and  religious  traditionalism 
wsre  the  impetus  behind  agencies  set  up  to  combat  the 
presumed  immorality  of  city  life.  The  first  of  these 
agencies  was  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  founded  in  1857, 
by  Charles  Loring  Brace.  Brace  warned  against  the  "dens" 
and  "fever  nests"  of  New  York  City  tenements,  "where 
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T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Evils  of  the  Cities 
(Chicago:  Rhodes  and  McClure  Publishing  Co. , 1900)  , p.  71. 
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Ibid. , p.  67. 
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Murder  has  stained  every  floor  of  its  gloomy  stories, 
and  Vice  skulks  or  riots  from  one  year's  end  to  the 

15 

other's  . " Brace's  solution,  incredible  sounding  now 
for  its  naivete,  was  to  transport  New  York's  street 
urchins  to  western  ranches  where  they  might  benefit 
from  the  moral  and  physical  advantages  of  a rural 
upbringing. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  was  another  organization  that  assumed 
parental  responsibility  for  the  young  men  and  women 
under  its  charge.  Started  in  New  York  City  by  Robert 
R.  McBurney,  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  directly  allied  with 
fundamental  evangelism.  McBurney  had  been  a student  of 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  founding- father  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  and,  according  to  Stewart  Cole,  the  last 
great  American  evangelist.16  Moody,  in  his 
typically  folksy  preaching,  shows  a traditionalist 
suspicion  of  theatre.  In  one  of  his  more  popular  ser- 
mons, on  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Moody 
characterizes  "Mrs.  Lott"  by  saying,  "If  they  had 

theatres  in  those  days  you  would  have  found  her  at  the 
17 

theatre."  As  for  himself.  Moody  explained,  "I  could 

15 

Charles  Loring  Brace,  The  Dangerous  Classes  of 
New  York,  and  Twenty  Years'  Work  Among  Them,  3rd  Edition 
(New  York:  Nynkoop  and  Hallenbeck,  1880),  p.  26. 

16Cole,  The  History  of  Fundamentalism,  p.  36. 
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Dwight  L.  Moody  and  Ira  D.  Sankey,  The  Great 
Redemption;  or,  Gospel  Light  (Chicago:  J.  Fairbanks  and 

Co. , 1880) , p.  383. 
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not  go  to  the  theatre,  I would  not  like  to  have  my 
children  go."1^ 

McBurney  shares  his  teacher's  suspicion  of  the 

playhouse.  Ke  founded  the  Y.M.C.A.  because,  in  his 

words,  "New  York  City  was  filled  with  countless  agencies 

for  the  wrecking  of  manhood.  No  other  city  in  America 

held  out  more  fascinations  to  the  careless  and  self- 

centered.  Its  theatres,  saloons,  and  vicious  resorts 

allured  the  young  men  from  the  cheerless  boardinghouses, 

and  multitudes  from  the  crowded  tenement  districts. 

1 9 

The  gate  of  sin  stood  wide." 

In  1866,  the  Y.M.C.A.  conducted  a survey  on  the 

leisure-time  habits  of  its  lodgers.  To  McBurney' s 

horror,  he  found  a predeliction  among  the  men  for  poker, 

prostitutes,  and  "vile  weekly  newspapers"  and  "licen- 
20 

tious  books."  In  order  to  fight  the  latter  two  of 
these  evils,  the  Y.M.C.A.  launched  a campaign  for  a 
stricter  state  obscenity  law,  and  in  1872,  founded  a 
committee  for  the  supression  of  vice.  A year  later  this 
committee  became  an  independent  organization:  The  New 

1 8 

Henry  Davenport  Northrop,  D.D. , Life  and  Labors 
of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  Memorial  'Volume  (Chicago:  H.J.  Smith 

Publishing  Co.,  1899),  p.  453. 
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L.L.  Doggett,  Life  of  Robert  R.  McBurney 
(Cleveland:  F.M.  Barton,  1902),  p.  26. 
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Paul  S.  Boyer,  Purity  in  Print:  The  Vice  Society 

Movement  and  Book  Censorship  in  America  (New  York: 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1968),  p.  5. 
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York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Within  a few 

years  similar  groups  were  started  in  Boston,  St.  Louis, 

• • 21 
Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  San  Francisco.  The  first 

president  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 

Vice,  and  the  guiding  force  of  that  organization  until 

his  death  in  1915,  was  Anthony  J.  Comstock.  Comstock 

is  probably  best  known  for  the  law  bearing  his  name, 

passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1872,  which  pro- 

hibits  the  mailing  of  obscene  material.  The  Comstock 

Act  created  special  postal  agents,  appointed  to  decide 

the  "fitness"  of  books  and  pamphlets  transported  via  the 

U.S.  mail.  Comstock  himself  served  throughout  his 

career  as  a Special  Agent  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Comstock,  however,  did  not  confine  his  crusade 
against  obscenity  to  printed  matter.  Like  Moody  and 
McBurney,  Comstock  had  an  all-encompassing,  evangelical 
approach  to  moral  guardianship.  He  postulated  a theory 
on  child  development  in  which  innocence  is  corrupted  by 
tainting  the  child's  "Chamber  of  Imagery"  with  unfit 
books,  pictures  and  plays.  "If  you  allow  the  devil 
to  decorate  the  Chamber  of  Imagery  in  your  heart  with 
licentious  and  sensual  things,"  he  once  told  an  inter- 
viewer, "you  will  find  that  he  has  practically  thrown  a 

21tk  • 

Ibid. 
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See  Heywood  Broun  and  Margaret  Leech,  Anthony 
Comstock;  Roundsman  of  the  Lord  (New  York:  The  Literary 

Guild,  1927),  pp.  128-144. 
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noose  about  your  neck  and  will  forever  after  exert 

himself  to  draw  you  away  from  the  Lamb  of  God  which 

2 1 

taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

Comstock,  in  his  book  Traps  for  the  Young, 
blasts  theatres  as  "recruiting  stations  of  hell."  Like 
Leeds,  he  enumerates  instances  where  young  men  and  women 
reportedly  steal  money  and  goods  from  parents  and 
employers  in  order  to  purchase  theatre  tickets.2** 
Comstock  also  believes  that  youngsters  are  often  enticed 
into  theatre-going  after  having  read  "vile  books." 
Comstock  warns : 

Evil  reading  bears  fruit  during  all  seasons. 
Scarcely  is  the  seed  sown  before  results  can 
be  discerned.  The  devil  watches  his  ventures, 
and  is  promptly  on  hand  to  perfect  any  future 
scheme  with  improvements  of  the  part.  Con- 
stantly devising  new  tricks,  he  does  not  lose 
sight  of  those  gone  before.  He  feeds  on 
immortal  souls,  and  he  spares  no  pains  to 
secure  them.  He  knows  the  power  of  vile 
thoughts,  and  through  eye  and  ear  he  strikes 
at  the  inner  life.  He  never  starts  an  enter- 
prise that  tends  upward.  Downward,  hellward, 
are  all  his  schemes.  Low  theatres  and  bawdy 
playhouses  are  portholes  through  which  death- 
shots  are  hurled.  Here  youth  are  to  be  gathered 
to  complete  the  work  of  destruction.  Here  the 
story  of  crime  is  illustrated.  Scenes  of  blood- 
shed, of  domestic  infidelity,  of  atrocities  and 
lewdness  that  surpass  the  worst  stories,  are 
enacted  by  painted  wretches,  whose  highest 
boast  is  shame,  and  who  seek  loud  applause  by 
the  most  ribald  jokes.  Vulgarities  that  should 
cause  a blush  to  mantle  even  a harlot's  cheek 


Mark  Alden  Hopkins,  "An  Interview  with  Anthony 
Comstock,"  Harper's  Weekly,  May  22,  1915,  p.  490. 
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are  the  stock  in  trade,  the  means  by  which  the 
masses  are  to  be  entertained.  By  aid  of  the 
newspaper  all  classes  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  location  of  these  recruiting  stations  of 
hell.  The  baits  to  allure  victims  are  on  the 
bill-boards,  they  line  our  fences,  and  cover 
the  sides  of  vacant  buildings.  Even  the  rocks 
along  the  roadside  and  railway  are  made  to  bid 
for  our  youth  and  entice  them  into  these  crime- 
breeding dens.  5 

The  effect  of  theatre-going  on  American  youth 
is  then,  according  to  Comstock,  a life  of  crime.  "Often 
they  go  directly  from  these  playhouses  to  the  brothel," 
writes  Comstock,  "or  if  they  return  home  it  is  to  dream 
over  the  obscene  and  cursed  spectacles  they  have  wit- 
nessed."^  Comstock,  and  the  vice  society  he  headed, 
played  an  active  role  in  the  censorship  and  suppression 
of  plays.  (See  the  case  of  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession 
below. ) 


Not  all  agencies  were  as  anti-theatre  as  Comstock's 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Some  Church- 
affiliated  organizations  evolved  to  regulate  the  stage 
rather  than  annihilate  it  altogether.  The  organizations 
attempted  to  aid  if  not  to  supplant  municipal  governments 
in  the  role  of  dramatic  censors.  The  Actors'  Church 
Alliance  and  the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement  were  two 
stage-censorship  agencies  that  evolved  during  the  Progres- 
sive Era  with  the  stated  aim  of  guarding  the  theatre- 
going public  against  immoral  plays. 


2^Ibid.  , p.  46 . 
26Ibid. , p.  50. 
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The  Actors'  Church  Alliance  came  into  being 

through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Bentley, 

an  actor-turned-theologian.  On  June  9,  1899,  Bentley 

called  together  interested  clergymen  and  theatre  artists 

at  New  York's  Berkley  Lyceum  in  order  to  "bring  about  a 

27 

closer  union  between  the  Church  and  the  stage." 

Bentley's  conception  of  the  Alliance,  however,  was  not 

well  received  by  many  of  his  fellow  clergy.  A Baptist 

pastor,  contacted  to  join  the  Alliance,  responded: 

I cannot  accept  your  invitation.  The  sorrows 
and  sins  Satan  occasions  through  the  Saloon, 
the  Card  Table,  and  the  Theater  keep  me  too 
busy.  My  long  observation  gives  me  a constantly 
deepening  conviction  that  one  of  the  potent 
agencies  of  Satan  to  lead  men  and  women  and 
boys  and  girls  to  sinful,  sorrowful  lives  is 
the  theater.  8 

Bentley  had  planned  the  Alliance  along  the  lines 
of  Great  Britain's  Church  and  Stage  Guild,  which  had 
originally  been  formed  for  the  betterment  of  English 
chorus  girls.  At  its  inception,  the  Alliance  boasted  an 
impressive  roster  of  American  theatrical  luminaries;  the 
manager,  F.F.  McKay,  and  the  actor,  Joseph  Jefferson  III, 
were  office  holders.  Honorary  officers  included  actresses 
Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  Clara  Morris,  Lillian  Russell  and 
Viola  Allen,  actors  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  James  O'Neill, 
and  managers  Daniel  Frohman,  Sam  Nixon  and  Fred  Zimmerman. 


27 

A history  of  the  Actors ' Church  Alliance  is 
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Within  four  years,  the  Alliance  was  operating  out  of 

six  hundred  American  cities,  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 

Colorado  Springs,  with  membership  numbering  greater  than 
29 

three  thousand. 

In  1902,  the  Actor's  Church  Alliance  joined  with 
the  Episcopalian  Church  Club  to  form  a committee  of 
dramatic  censors.  The  committee  consisted  entirely  of 
clergymen  from  New  York  City.  The  function  of  the 
committee  was  "to  visit  the  New  York  theatres  and  ascer- 
tain which  plays  are  unfit  for  the  eyes  of  religious 

30 

men  and  women  and  improper  for  children  to  know  about." 
Bulletins  would  then  be  issued  to  Alliance  Chaplains 
throughout  the  United  States  so  that  citizens  could  be 
warned  about  unfit  plays  before  road  companies  arrived 
in  their  city.  "The  theory  which  the  Alliance  adopts," 
reported  Rev.  George  Wolfe  Skinn,  an  Alliance  Chaplain, 

"is  that  anything  which  is  harmful  to  public  morals 

. 31 

should  not  find  a place  on  the  stage."  According  to 

Bentley,  "the  time  has  come  for  the  Church  to  save  the 
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Not  everyone  was  in  agreement  with  Bentley's 

ideas  for  the  salvation  of  the  stage.  The  playwright 

Bronson  Howard  argued  that  not  all  plays  could  be  written 

within  the  limitations  of  "school-girl"  morality.  "Plays 

cannot  be  all  candy  and  ice  cream,"  said  Howard  in  an 

address  before  the  American  Dramatists'  Club,  in  1902. 

"In  a certain  type  of  drama  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 

or  the  breach  of  it,  is  bound  to  play  a conspicuous 
33 

part."  Stuart  Robson,  the  well-known  comic  actor  was 
even  more  critical  of  the  Alliance's  committee  of 
censors.  In  an  interview  with  the  New  York  Times,  Robson 
said,  "I  don't  think  the  stage  especially  needs  any  help 
from  the  Church.  The  stage  will  regulate  itself."34 

The  Catholic  Theatre  Movement  was  launched  on 
December  18,  1912,  by  Cardinal  John  M.  Farley  of  New 
York  City.  Cardinal  Farley,  who,  by  his  own  admission, 
had  never  attended  a theatre  performance,  held  a meeting 
with  prominent  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  his  home  on 
Madison  Avenue.  The  outcome  of  their  meeting  was  a 
"National  campaign  against  the  evils  of  the  stage."35 

Cardinal  Farley,  however,  was  not  the  originator 
of  the  Movement.  Eliza  O'Brien  Lummis  of  Milwaukee, 
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Wisconsin,  initiated  the  Movement.  She  had  organized  a 
Catholic  women's  civic  association  in  Milwaukee  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  local  congregations  about  the  produc- 
tion of  unfit  plays.  Lummis'  civic  association  was 
modelled  after  a similar  group,  called  the  Daughters 
of  Faith,  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  The  Daughters  of 
Faith,  comprised  of  six  Catholic  lay  women,  served  as  a 
board  of  dramatic  censors  for  the  citizens  of  Montevideo. 
They  kept  abreast  of  the  current  European  plays.  Plays 
announced  for  production  locally  would  be  read  in 
advance  by  the  women.  If  they  decided  the  play  was 
immoral,  they  would  request  the  local  theatre  manager 
to  deny  the  production  access  to  the  stage.  If  the 
manager  refused  to  comply,  the  Daughters  of  Faith  would 
publish  the  following  announcement  in  the  local  newsletter 

The  Censorship  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Catholic  Women  informs  those  interested  that 
the  performance  announced  for  this  evening 
is  not  what  it  should  be. 36 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  the  economic  pressure 
applied  to  theatre  managers  by  the  Daughters  of  Faith  was 
that  when  Eleanora  Duse  toured  Montevideo  with  her  reper- 
tory of  plays  by  Ibsen  and  other  European  realists,  five 

of  her  six  plays  were  denounced  in  the  newsletter,  and 
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she  played  to  virtually  empty  houses. 
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At  Lummis'  urging,  Cardinal  Farley  expanded  the 

Catholic  censorship  effort  to  national  scope,  with  New 

York  City  targeted  for  special  consideration.  According 

to  the  Cardinal's  official  announcement: 

National  Catholic  influence  must  be  concentrated 
upon  practical  demonstration  in  New  York,  while 
foundation  is  being  laid  at  the  same  time  in 
every  city  for  local  support  of  reputable  plays. 
Success  in  New  York  will  be  repeated  in  every 
city;  plays  denounced  in  New  York  will  find  no 
audience  elsewhere.  ° 

"I  hope  the  time  will  come,"  said  Cardinal  Farley,  "when 

no  play  can  be  presented  in  New  York  before  it  has  passed 
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a National  committee." 

Farley's  plans  for  the  Movement  were  initially 
endorsed  by  more  than  fifteen  United  States  bishops. 

Bishop  O'Connell  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  a telegram 
to  those  assembled  in  New  York,  expressed  the  tone  of  moral 
guardianship  inherent  in  the  Movement.  "In  the  confes- 
sional we  can  only  deal  with  victims  already  infected," 
wired  O'Connell,  "the  source  of  the  plague  is  the  immoral 
theatres  and  as  long  as  they,  like  breeding  pest  houses, 

are  allowed  to  spread  their  infection,  the  health  of  the 

40 

whole  community  is  threatened." 
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Plans  for  the  Movement  called  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  Catholic  civic  committees  in  each  city,  reporting 
directly  to  the  bishops.  Each  committee  would  be  broken 
down  into  several  subcommittees,  one  for  each  parish, 
reporting  directly  to  their  pastors.  The  National 
committee,  headquartered  in  New  York,  would  determine 
which  plays  were  and  which  plays  were  not  acceptable. 

This  information  would  be  filtered  down  to  parishioners 
through  the  network  of  committees  and  subcommittees. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Movement  was  to  include 
all  Catholic  churches  within  the  United  States.41 

The  Catholic  Theatre  Movement  issued  its  first 
bulletin  on  February  4,  1914.  Instead  of  blacklisting 
unfit  productions,  the  bulletin  published  a "white  list"  of 
plays.  Those  plays  endorsed  by  the  Movement  for  1914 
were  Little  Women,  Peg  O'  My  Heart,  Poor  Little  Rich 
i snd  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm.  No  play  received 
endorsement  from  the  Movement  that  in  any  way  dealt  with 
current  political  or  social  issues.  The  bulletin  warned 
that  "members  of  the  Church  in  good  standing  will  be 

expected  to  see  no  other  plays  than  those  which  are 

4 ? 

accepted. " 

The  Movement  attempted  to  go  further  in  its  role 
of  dramatic  censor.  On  November  16,  1914,  it  was 

41 

New  York  Times,  February  5,  1914,  p.  6. 

42 

New  York  Times,  February  1,  1914,  p.  3;  New  York 
Times,  February  15,  1914,  p.  6.  
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announced  through  the  office  of  Archbishop  Pendergast 
of  Philadelphia  that  in  addition  to  periodically  issuing 
its  "white  list,"  the  Churbh  would  initiate  criminal 
prosecution  against  theatre  managers  who  "persisted  in 
presenting  unclean  dramas."  Threatened  prosecutions, 
however,  never  became  a reality  within  the  Movement. 
Archbishop  Pendergast  explained  that  economic  pressures 
would  serve  more  effectively  to  control  the  stage  if 
all  people  would  keep  away  from  theatres  where  "salacious 
tales"  were  shown. ^ 

The  Actors'  Church  Alliance  and  the  Catholic 
Theatre  Movement  had  been  initiated  and  sponsored  by 
religious  denominations  and  were  dedicated  to  the  "moral 
uplift  of  the  stage.  Secular  agencies,  free  of  any 
denominational  affiliation,  also  evolved  during  the 
Progressive  Era  and  were  dedicated  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  People's  Institute  and  the  Drama  League  of  America 
were  two  such  agencies  which  took  on  the  task  of  dramatic 
censorship.  As  had  been  the  case  with  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  and  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  People's  Institute 
and  the  Drama  League  of  America  were  motivated  by  a 
sense  of  parental  responsibility.  Their  rationalization 
for  dramatic  censorship  was  the  moral  protection  of 
school-age  theatre-goers. 

43 
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The  People's  Institute  was  founded  in  1897  by- 
Charles  Sprague  Smith.  The  stated  aim  of  the  Institute 
was  in  keeping  with  the  social-scientific  enlightenment 
of  the  era: 

To  promote  the  solution  of  present  social 
problems  by  furnishing  systematic  education 
in  Practical  Social  Science,  and  affording 
opportunities  for  interchange  of  thought 
between  persons  with  different  interests  and 
occupations,  continued  and  expanded  as  an 
instrument  of  orderly  democratic  progress,  . . 
and  a home  of  the  higher  life  of  the  people. 

In  1907,  Smith  organized  a dramatic  department 

as  part  of  the  Institute's  educational  activities.  The 

Institute,  at  this  time,  had  a membership  greater  than 

12,000  in  New  York  City.  In  addition,  contacts  with  the 

city's  school  system,  area  settlement  houses,  charitable 

organizations,  department  stores  and  other  business 

firms,  and  labor  organizations  increased  the  Institute's 

mailing  list  to  nearly  one  million  persons.  Recipients 

of  the  Institute's  newsletter  learned  which  plays  were 

endorsed  by  the  censors  and  which  plays  were  not. 

Each  newsletter  contained  a listing  of  plays 

currently  running  in  New  York  theatres.  Under  the  title 

of  each  play  was  written  one  of  three  comments,  accepted, 

recommended  or  not  recommended.  By  accepted,  the 

Institute  indicated  that  its  board  of  censors  had 

44 

"New  York  City's  Censorship  of  Plays,"  Theatre 
Magazine,  8 (May  1908),  134. 
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previewed  the  play  and  arranged  with  theatre  managers 
to  admit  Institute  members  and  associates  at  reduced 
prices.  When  a play  was  recommended  it  meant  that 
Institute  members  and  associates  were  urged  to  see  the 
play.  Reduced  rates  were  also  available  for  recommended 
plays.  Not  recommended,  of  course,  indicated  that  the 
censors  found  the  play  objectionable  for  members  and 
associates . 

The  Institute  had  a panel  of  five  dramatic 
censors.  Three  censors  were  representatives  from  the 
school  system,  one  member  was  from  organized  labor,  and  one 
was  from  the  Institute's  Executive  Committee.  John 
Corbin,  drama  critic  for  the  New  York  Sun,  Henry  Finck, 
music  critic  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Arthur 
Hornblow,  editor  of  Theatre  Magazine,  served  as  censors 
for  the  Institute  through  their  association  with  the 
Executive  Committee. 

It  was  the  job  of  the  censors  to  preview  new 
plays,  and  after  having  seen  the  play,  fill  out  an 
Institute  questionnaire  for  filing  with  the  dramatics 
department.  The  questionnaire  offered  the  following 
guidelines : 

A play  should  be  judged  with  respect  to  its 
suitability  for  recommendation  to  school- 
children  or  to  teachers  or  to  adult  wage- 
earners.  If,  in  addition  to  being  entertaining, 
a play  appeals  to  the  fancy  or  the  historical 
imagination  by  artistic  stage-setting,  or 
otherwise  presents  an  instructive  picture  of 
life,  or  clearly  tends  to  develop  right  judge- 
ments about  some  problems  of  life,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  higher 
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ends  of  dramatic  art.  Any  play  offered  to  the 
public  schools  should  contain  something  of 
moral  uplift,  and  no  play  must  be  recommended 
which  is  objectionable  on  moral  grounds,  or 
which  tends  to  inculcate  false  ideas  of  charac- 
ter and  behavior.* * 3® 

The  criterion  applied  to  plays  which  were  previewed  by  the 
Institute's  censors  was  "that  the  play  should  possess 
educational  and  artistic  features  and  be  without  moral 
blemish. " ^ 

The  People's  Institute  wielded  considerable  eco- 
nomic influence  over  theatre  managers.  More  than  two 

million  people  reportedly  subscribed  to  Smith's  censor- 
3 8 

ship  bulletins.  During  the  dramatics  department's 

first  year  of  operation,  more  than  60,000  persons  attended 

39 

plays  on  special  Institute  theatre  passes.  The 

Institute  successfully  supported  two  Shakespeare  companies, 

William  Brady  and  Robert  Mandrell's  productions  at  the 

Garden  Theatre  and  the  Ben  Greet  Players  at  the  Academy 
40 

of  Music.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  New  York 
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New  York  City's  Censorship  of  Plays,"  p.  134. 
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L.  Frances  Pierce,  "The  Making  of  To-morrow," 
World  To-day,  15  (September  1908),  962. 
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Of  these,  20,000  went  for  Maude  Adam's  production 
of  Peter  Pan. 
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Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  ed. , Draper's  Self 
Culture , Vol.  X (New  York:  Twentieth  Century  Self 

Culture  Association,  1907),  pp.  278-286. 
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City  cooperated  with  the  Institute  in  providing  audiences 
for  performances  of  Medieval  morality  plays,  and  he  also 
agreed  to  allow  no  theatre  passes  to  be  distributed 
among  school  children  unless  the  passes  were  stamped 
with  the  signature  of  Charles  Sprague  Smith.  By  the  end 
of  1907,  Smith's  censorship  efforts  were  so  successful 
that  managers  were  submitting  playscripts  to  him  for 

41 

approval  prior  to  production. 

"Throughout  the  theatre  district  at  night  there 

is  scattered  a corps  of  dramatic  censors,"  wrote  a 

Theatre  Magazine  writer,  "who  measure  every  word  and 

weigh  every  thought  in  the  different  plays  presented  in 

the  city  playhouses.  In  a file,  at  the  People's  Institute, 

is  kept  a record  of  the  judgements,  and  for  mercilessness 

of  detail  this  file  is  equal  to  those  at  police  head- 
42 

quarters."  Shakespeare,  Everyman  and  Peter  Pan  received 

backing  from  Smith.  Controversial  plays,  "such  as  Sapho 

or  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  noted  the  same  writer, 

"can  hardly  expect  to  secure  endorsement  of  the  People's 
43 

Institute."  As  one  critic  observed,  "the  People's 
Institute  is  solving  for  the  first  time  the  question  of 
higher  art  by  a practical  dictatorship."44 
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The  Drama  League  of  America  was  formed  in  January 

1913,  by  John  Corbin,  a member  of  the  censorship  panel 

of  the  People's  Institute.  The  League  shared  similar 

aims  with  the  Institute.  According  to  Corbin,  the 

League's  membership  would  support  "plays  which  appeal 

to  the  public  of  intelligence,  but  don't  seem  likely 

45 

to  be  financially  successful."  By  the  year's  end, 
however,  the  aims  of  the  League  had  altered.  The  League 
held  its  first  public  meeting  on  October  21,  1913,  at 
Brooklyn's  Montauk  Theatre.  A panel,  composed  of  play- 
wrights Cosmo  Hamilton  and  George  Middleton,  critics 
Montrose  Moses  and  Hans  Van  Kaltenborn,  and  educators 
from  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  debated  the  topic 
"What  is  Fit  for  Stage  Production?"  J.S.  Metcalfe,  drama 
critic  for  Life  Magazine,  sent  a letter  to  the  meeting 
which  read: 

The  times  when  the  theatre  confined  itself  to 
beauty,  to  sentiment,  to  romance,  to  stirring 
deeds  of  villany  and  heroism,  and  the  creation 
of  honest  merriment  seems  to  have  passed.  . . . 
it  appears  to  have  become  educational  by 
dissecting  and  depicting  our  fashionable  and 
less  distinguised  vices,  and  the  more  vividly 
and  strikingly  this  is  done  the  stronger  the 
appeal . 

Percival  Chubb,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  branch 
of  the  League  also  generally  condemned  plays  which  sought 
to  explore  socio-sexual  issues.  At  the  League's  annual 
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convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1914,  Chubb  deplored 

what  he  termed  "sex  drama,"  stating  that  never  before  in 

the  world's  history  had  the  stage  been  "degraded  by  such 

4 7 

specious  exhibitions  of  so-called  vice  plays." 

Organizations  such  as  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  the  Actors'  Church  Alliance,  the 
Catholic  Theatre  Movement,  the  People's  Institute  and 
the  Drama  League  of  America  regulated  the  stage  by  mani- 
pulating public  opinion,  either  through  their  own  news- 
letters and  bulletins  or  through  press  releases  to  the 
public  newspapers.  Although  these  agencies  wielded 
substantial  economic  control  over  theatre  managers  and 
play  producers,  they  did  not,  of  themselves,  have  autho- 
rity to  censor  playwrights  or  ban  performances  of  contro- 
versial plays. 

Most  American  municipalities,  including  New  York 

City,  had  statutes  regulating  the  censorship  of  stage 

plays.  Usually  these  statutes  were  incorporated  in 

48 

general  regulations  dealing  with  public  nuisances. 
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In  New  York  City,  plays  were  subject  to  Section 
385  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  says:  "A  public  nuisance  is 

that  which  annoys  or  endangers  the  comfort,  repose,  health 
and  safety  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons  or  offends 
public  decency."  New  York  Times,  February  22,  1900,  p.  3. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  however,  legislation  regulating  stage 
plays,  adopted  on  July  6,  1901,  was  more  specific.  The 
prohibition  was  against  any  performance  "wherein  anything 
whatsoever  shall  appear  to  be  in  any  ways  represented  or 
exhibited  which  in  any  manner  is  offensive  to  common 
decency."  As  with  Section  385,  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
in  the  hands  of  local  police.  New  York  Times.  July  7.  1901, p.l. 
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Jurisdiction  was  left  in  the  hands  of  local  law  enforcers, 
who,  at  their  own  discretion,  could  censor  or  close 
down  plays  they  deemed  unfit  for  public  viewing.  Theatre 
managers  and  play  producers  had  recourse  against  the 
enforcement  of  censorship  through  municipal  courts  and 
the  Grand  Jury  system.  As  playwrights  began  treating 
sexual  themes  in  their  plays  in  a more  frank  and  explicit 
manner,  theatre  managers,  producers  and  actors  sometimes 
found  themselves  under  arrest  and  on  trial  for  the  infrac- 
tion of  laws  governing  public  decency. 

Three  Attempts  at  Play  Suppression 

Sapho 

On  February  5,  1900,  the  English  actress  Olga 
Nethersole  opened  in  an  adaptation  of  Alphonse  Daudet's 
Sapho,  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York  City.  This  play 
ran  for  84  performances49  and  was  interrupted  twice  by 
the  police.  Nethersole,  her  leading  man,  Hamilton 
Revelle , her  manager,  Marcus  Mayer,  and  Theodore  Moss, 
lessee  of  Wallack's  Theatre,  were  arrested  for  maintain- 
ing a public  nuisance.  The  Sapho  case,  occurring  as  it 
does  at  the  start  of  the  century,  illustrates  the 
difficulties  faced  by  theatre  artists  who  challenged 


Performance  dates  and  numbers  of  performances 
cited  in  this  study  are  documented  in  Burns  Mantle  and 
Garrison  P.  Sherwood,  The  Best  Plays  of  1899-1909  and 
The  Best  Plays  of  1909-1919  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 

Co.,  1934,  1944). 
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Victorian  attitudes  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  stage. 

A preponderate  belief  among  theatre-goers  and  critics 

at  the  time  of  Sapho 1 s production  was  that  the  sole 

purpose  of  the  stage  was  to  amuse.50  Olga  Nethersole ' s 

production  of  Sapho  sought  to  do  more  than  amuse, 

according  to  the  actress,  the  play  attempted  to  teach 
51 

a moral  lesson. 

Clyde  Fitch  had  adapted  Daudet's  novel  specifi- 
cally for  Nethersole.  Up  until  the  time  of  Sapho1 s 
production,  Fitch  was  best  known  as  the  author  of  Barbara 
Fritchie  (1899) , a romantic  treatment  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  that  he  had  written  as  a starring  vehicle  for  the 
actress  Julia  Marlowe.  Fitch  took  considerable  liberty 
with  Daudet's  novel,  attempting  to  make  the  central 
character,  Fanny  Legrand,  more  sympathetic  and  less 
objectionable  to  theatre-goers,  many  of  whom  were 
already  familiar  with  the  story  after  having  seen  the 
great  French  star  Rejane  in  an  earlier  dramatization  of 
the  book.55 

Briefly,  Sapho1 s story  is  the  story  of  Fanny 
Legrand,  the  role  played  by  Nethersole.  Fanny  is  a 


One  criticism  of  muckraking  or  "yellow"  journa- 
lism was  that  it  had  lowered  the  tastes  of  the  theatre- 
going public.  See  J.R.  Towse,  "The  Theatre  and  Public 
Morals,"  Nation,  February  9,  1899,  pp.  104-105. 
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"fallen  woman,"  having  borne  a child  out  of  wedlock.  The 
child's  father,  Flamant,  is  a felon.  Flamant  is  caught, 
convicted  for  forgery,  and  jailed  before  his  son  is  born. 
Fanny  gives  the  child  over  to  an  orphanage  and  supports 
herself  in  the  only  way  she  knows  how,  by  living  off 
another  man,  this  time  a man  much  younger  than  herself. 
After  cohabiting  with  Jean  Gaussin,  her  new  lover, 
she  attempts  to  get  her  child  back  from  the  authorities. 
However,  when  Gaussin  learns  that  the  child  she  seeks  to 
adopt  is,  in  reality,  her  own,  he  throws  her  out  into  the 
streets.  Soon,  however,  Gaussin  comes  to  Fanny  to  ask 
her  forgiveness  and  to  plead  with  her  to  return.  Flamant, 
meanwhile,  has  been  released  from  prison,  and  offers  to 
make  Fanny  his  wife  in  order  to  legitimatize  their  son. 
Knowing  that  Gaussin  is  the  man  she  loves,  Fanny, 
nonetheless,  decides  to  accept  Flamant' s offer.  The 
play  ends  with  Fanny  departing  with  Flamant. 

The  production  of  Fitch's  Sapho  was  condemned  by 
. . 54 

critics  and  clergymen.  The  play  was  controversial  for 
several  reasons.  First,  Nethersole  herself  had  a some- 
what controversial  reputation  as  an  actress  and  a 
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William  Winter  describes  Sapho  as  "a  reeking 
compost  of  filth  and  folly  that  the  crude  frivolous  play- 
wright, Clyde  Fitch,  dug  out  to  mire  the  stage."  See 
William  Winter,  The  Wallet  of  Time,  Vol.  II  (New  York: 
Moffat,  Yard  & Co.,  1913),  pp.  309-322.  The  Reverend  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  speaking  from  the  pulpit  of 
Brooklyn's  Plymouth  Church,  declared  of  Sapho : "the  drama 

has  come  to  a degrading  exhibition  by  one  who  has  lost  the 
last  vestige  of  womanhood."  See  New  York  Times,  February 
19,  1900,  p.  7. 
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personality.  She  had  been  regarded  as  a reform  actress 
since  her  first  American  appearance  in  A.W.  Gattie's 
problem  play.  The  Transgressor  and  she  had  long  been 
associated  with  the  social-thesis  plays  of  Arthur  Wing 
Pinero  in  London.  Also,  the  year  previous  to  her 
production  of  Sapho,  Nethersole  had  created  something  of 
a sensation  in  a production  of  Carmen  by  kissing  her 
leading-man  fully  on  the  lips.  The  "Nethersole  kiss," 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  garnered  the  actress  widespread 

notoriety  by  outraging  William  Winter  and  other  theatre 

5 6 

critics.  When  Nethersole  argued  that  Sapho  sought  to 
teach  a moral  lesson,  she  was  dismissed  as  impudent  and 
a hardly  fit  teacher  of  moral  reform.57 

Secondly,  Sapho,  in  several  of  its  scenes, 
offended  the  Victorian  sensibilities  of  some  theatre- 
goers, and  more  significantly,  offended  the  sensibilites 
of  individuals  entrusted  with  guarding  status  quo  morality. 
Nethersole ' s productions  were  noted  for  frankness  in 
depicting  sexual  relationships.58  Sapho,  for  its  time. 


Lewis  C.  Strang,  Famous  Actresses  of  the  Day  in 
America,  (Boston:  L.C.  Page  and  Co.,  1899),  p.  224 . 
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Leo  Markun,  Mrs,  Grundy:  A History  of  Four 
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was  less  romanticized  and  more  realistic  in  its  depiction 
of  Fanny's  relationship  with  Flamant  and  Gaussin.  When 
Fanny,  desperate  and  alone/  debases  herself  before  Jean 
and  declares:  "I'll  blacken  your  shoes,  if  only  you'll 

let  me  stay,"  audience  members  reportedly  gasped. The 
masked  ball  of  the  second  act  was  critized  for  being  too 
close  to  reality  in  its  depiction  of  the  Parisian  demi- 
monde . ^ ^ But  the  most  shocking  moment  of  the  play  came 
moments  before  the  second  act  curtain  when  Jean  carries 
Fanny  from  stage  level  up  a staircase  until  they  are 
out  of  sight.  Audience  members  knew  full  well  that  a 
bedroom  lay  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  At  the  top 
step,  the  characters  pause.  Jean  speaks  the  words,  "At 
last!"  Fanny  replies,  "So  soon!"  The  curtain  falls  to 
denote  the  passage  of  time.  When  the  curtain  was  raised, 
stage  lighting  and  the  sound  of  mechanical  birds  from 
the  wings  indicated  dawn  of  the  next  day.  The  character 
Jean  enters  from  the  top  of  the  staircase  and  guiltily 
descends  to  stage  level.  At  this  point  in  the  play, 
audience  members  began  walking  out  in  protest.  Following 
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Reverend  Hillis  in  his  sermon  against  Sapho,  said 
"The  stage  is  filled  with  all  manner  of  parasites  that 
appeal  to  the  eye  and  to  the  passions.  Without  sufficient 
intellect  to  interpret  Shakespeare  or  the  other  masters, 
it  would  be  better  for  actors  to  stop  and  go  to  blacking 
boots.  This  would  be  more  honest."  New  York  Times, 
February  19,  1900,  p.  7.  Also  see  Allen  Churchill,  The 
Great  White  Way:  A Re-creation  of  Broadway's  Golden  Era 

of  Theatrical  Entertainment  (New  York:  E.P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

1962) , pp.  36-38. 
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the  opening  night  performance,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
in  an  editorial  against  the  play  in  the  New  York  Journal, 
wrote:  "We  think  in  this  country  there  exists  a respect 

for  decent  women  and  for  young  girls.  We  expect  the 
police  to  forbid  on  the  stage  what  they  would  forbid 
in  streets  and  low  resorts."^ 

Thirdly,  Sapho  addressed  social  topics  considered 
unfit  for  stage  presentation.  Illegitimacy,  free  love 
and  the  sexual  double  standard  were  depicted  on  stage, 
according  to  one  reviewer,  "without  idealization.  . .and 
the  objection  urged  against  it  [the  play]  is  that  it 

deals  with  a phase  of  social  life  that  art  should 

6 2 

ignore.  1 Nethersole  maintained  that  the  play  argued 
against  one  facet  of  the  sexual  double  standard.  Namely, 
that  since  society  forgives  and  accepts  a repentant  male 
libertine,  it  ought  not  to  reject  a reformed  "fallen 
woman."  Moral  conservatives  found  Nethersole' s premise 

ft  *3 

ridiculous. 

Sapho  became  the  focus  of  official  scrutiny  begin- 
ning February  19,  1900,  when  four  detectives  from  New 
York  City's  Central  Police  Office  attended  a performance 
of  the  play  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  accompanied  by  a police 

61Allen  Churchill,  The  Great  White  Way,  p.  37. 
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stenographer.  The  police  had  been  called  to  the 

theatre  on  the  complaint  of  the  Rev.  Phoebe  Hanaford, 

"an  affirmed  Quakeress"  and  a news  reporter  with  the 

New  York  World.  Two  days  after  the  detectives'  visit/ 

Nethersole , her  leading  man,  her  manager,  and  the  lessee 

of  Wallack ' s Theatre  were  arraigned  before  magistrate 

Mott  of  the  Centre  Street  Police  Court  for  violation  of 

Section  385  of  the  city's  Penal  Code. 

The  evening  following  her  arraignment  in  court 

Nethersole  decided  to  go  ahead  with  performances  of 

Sapho.  On  February  22,  1900,  Sapho  reopened.  Before  the 

curtain  went  up  on  the  first  act,  the  stage  manager 

read  the  following  speech  to  the  waiting  audience: 

In  appearing  before  you  this  evening,  I beg  to 
ask  your  very  kind  indulgence  for  any  perceptible 
nervousness  that  may  appear  in  Miss  Nethersole 's 
performance.  When  I tell  you  that  she  has  been 
hauled  into  police  court  upon  the  outrageous 
and  contemptible  complaint  of  a yellow  newspaper 
of  this  city — whose  editors  claim  their  action 
is  taken  for  morality's  sake.  . .1  am  sure  that 
the  portion  of  the  great,  fair-minded  American 
public  who  are  present  to-night  will  say  to  Miss 
Nethersole,  "We  are  with  you."66 

Sapho ' s initial  hearing  in  Police  Court  was  on 

February  27,  1900.  The  hearing  was  concluded  on  March 

5,  1900.  Witnesses  for  the  District  Attorney's  Office, 

which  was  responsible  for  prosecuting  Nethersole  and  her 
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colleagues,  included  two  New  York  clubwomen,  the  president 

of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Life  and  the  president 

of  the  Mother's  Club,  and  a female  physician.  All  three 

women  had  seen  the  play  at  the  request  of  the  New  York 

World  and,  after  having  viewed  the  performance,  all  three 

67 

concluded  that  Sapho  was  an  immoral  play. 

On  March  6,  1900,  Magistrate  Mott  ruled  that 

Nethersole  and  her  colleagues  would  be  held  accountable 

for  breaking  the  law  in  an  official  court  of  record.  By 

decree  of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Sapho  was  closed.  The  decree  said,  in  part: 

It  fSaphol  is  an  offense  against  public  decency 
and  therefore  a misdemeanor,  and  such  play  being 
in  a public  place  where  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  arrest  any  person  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor in  their  presence,  and  for  that  reason 
it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  police  to  enforce 
the  process  of  the  law.  8 

The  Sapho  case  was  originally  slated  to  go  before 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  but  Nethersole  appealed 
that  decision,  asking  that  she  be  tried  in  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  so  that  the  case  could  be  argued  in 
front  of  a jury  rather  than  a court  magistrate.  A.H. 
Hummel,  the  actress's  attorney,  explained,  "Miss  Nethersole 
has  a principle  to  fight  for,  and  she  will  make  a battle. 
Miss  Nethersole  will  lose  no  time  in  having  the  issue 

67New  York  Times,  February  28,  1900,  p.  4. 
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determined  by  a jury  of  American  citizens,  in  whose  hands 

69 

she  is  willing  to  place  her  fate."  Hummel  argues  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  play  that  a sixteen-year-old  girl 
could  not  safely  see.  The  District  Attorney,  however, 
characterized  the  play  by  calling  it  "Sapho,  the  Career  of 
the  Princess  of  Parisian  Prostitutes,  or,  Vice  Made 
Attractive. " ^ 

The  Sapho  case  was  considered  exceptional  enough  by 
Justice  Fursman  of  the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  to  be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. Fursman  charged  the  Grand  Jury  to  bring  an  indictment 
against  Nethersole  and  the  others  associated  with  Sapho.  In 
a telegram  to  Nethersole' s attorney,  Fursman  explained  his 
decision: 

The  case  is  one  of  a kind  that  have  heretofore 
rarely  arisen.  So  many  things  in  which  both  the 
public  and  the  accused  are  interested  are  included 
in  the  final  decision  of  this  question  that  it  pre- 
sents features  of  much  greater  importance  than  those 
usually  involved  in  the  trial  of  a misdemeanor . ^1 

The  indictment  against  Sapho  was  returned  on  March 

22,  1900.  It  read  as  follows: 

The  said  Olga  Nethersole,  Hamilton  Revelle, 

Theodore  Moss,  and  Marcus  R.  Mayer,  being 
persons  of  wicked  and  depraved  mind  and  dis- 
position, and  not  regarding  the  common  duties 
of  morality  and  decency,  but  contriving  and 
wickedly  intending,  so  far  as  in  them  lay, 
to  corrupt  the  words  of  divers  persons  and 
to  raise  and  create  in  their  minds  inordinate 
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and  lustful  desires,  on  the  20th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  1900,  at  a certain  theatre 
and  place  of  amusement,  unlawfully  did  commit 
a public  nuisance  by  then  and  there  exhibiting 
divers,  indecent,  and  obscene  representations, 
practices,  performances,  and  evil  conversation 
in  that  at  the  time  and  place  last  aforesaid, 
they  did  in  a certain  exhibition  commonly 
called  " Sapho"  make  divers  lewd,  indecent, 
obscene,  filthy,  scandalous , lascivious,  and 
disgusting  motions  and  assume  indecent  postures 
and  attitudes  and  utter  indecent,  obscene,  and 
disgusting  words  and  conversation,  offending 
public  decency,  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  their  dignity.  ^ 

Sapho 1 s trial  by  jury  was  brief,  lasting  only 
two  days.  Justice  Fursman  cut  short  court  proceedings 
by  excluding  from  evidence  any  testimony  relating  to 
productions  of  Sapho  outside  of  New  York  City.  Nethersole 
called  no  witnesses  to  testify  in  her  behalf  or  to  defend 
the  play.  By  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  Mayor's  office 
had  already  been  petitioned  by  a committee  in  support 
of  Nethersole.  The  committee  had  been  formed  by  suffra- 
gists and  women  writers  organized  by  Mrs.  William  Sonntag. 
The  committee's  petition  read,  in  part: 

Miss  Nethersole 's  performance  is  entirely 
proper  and  restrained.  . . .It  is  derogatory 
of  the  public  intelligence  that  a celebrated 
work  of  art  should  be  altered  or  expurgated. 

Since  this  prosecution  has  been  asked  in  the 
name  of  American  women,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  protest.  ^ 

Sapho  was  acquitted  by  jury,  after  a fifteen  minute 
deliberation,  on  April  5,  1900.  Nethersole  left  the 
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courtroom  "laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time,"  and 

lead  a "triumphal  procession"  through  the  streets  of  New 

York  to  the  steps  of  her  attorney's  office  where  she 

delivered  a speech,  promising  to  reopen  the  play  as  soon 

as  possible.74  Two  days  later,  after  having  been  closed 

four  weeks,  Sap ho  reopened  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  An 

early  afternoon  stampede  for  tickets  created  a sold  out 

house  for  Nethersole  and  her  company.  The  day  of  the 

reopening,  the  play's  manager  announced  to  the  press 

the  creation  of  four  additional  companies  to  tour  the 

75 

nation  with  productions  of  Sapho . In  a curtain  speech 

before  the  audience  on  April  7,  1900,  Nethersole  declared 

that  her  acquittal  had  not  only  vindicated  Fitch's  play, 

but  "it  has  removed  the  shackles  that  are  a detriment 
. „ 76 

to  any  art. 


Mrs.  Warren's  Profession 

On  October  25,  1905,  Arnold  Daly's  production  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  opened 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  New  York  City.  Daly  had  hoped 
the  play  would  have  a long  and  successful  run  as  he  was 
formulating  plans  for  a "theatre  of  ideas"  that  would 
include  a more  extensive  repertory  of  Shaw's  plays.  The 
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Lyceum  for  the  1906-07  theatrical  season.  Daly's  pro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  however,  was  closed 
down  after  only  one  performance.  The  Chief  of  Police 
of  New  York  City  halted  further  performances  of  the  play 
after  he  had  determined  it  was  an  offense  to  public 
decency.  Daly,  Samuel  Gumpertz,  the  play  s manager, 
Senator  W.H.  Reynolds,  the  theatre  owner,  and  all  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  appearing  in  the  production 
were  arrested  for  violating  Statute  385  of  the  Penal  Code. 

The  instigator  of  all  the  trouble  surrounding 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  was  Anthony  Comstock,  founder 
and  president  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Supression 
of  Vice.  Oddly  enough,  Comstock  had  never  heard  of 
Shaw  until  a few  weeks  before  Arnold  Daly  announced  his 
intention  of  putting  on  the  play  in  New  York.  Shaw's 
name  was  brought  to  Comstock's  attention  through  unusual 
circumstances.  The  New  York  Public  Library  decided  in 
September  1905,  to  take  Shaw's  Man  and  Superman  off  the 
open  shelves  and  put  it  in  the  reserved  section.  Arthur 
Bostwick,  head  of  circulation  for  the  library,  feared 
that  the  playscript  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  "little 
Eastsiders"  who  would  use  Shaw's  ideas  to  rationalize 
juvenile  delinquency.  News  of  Bostwick's  action  was 
cabled  abroad  and  a reporter  from  the  New  York  Times 
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interviewed  Shaw  in  Ireland.  Erroneously  thinking 

Comstock  had  something  to  do  with  sending  his  book  into 

seclusion/  Shaw  replied  to  the  reporter. 

Nobody  outside  of  America  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  least  surprised.  Comstockery  is  the 
world's  standing  joke  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  Europe  likes  to  hear  of  such 
things.  It  confirms  the  deep-seated  convic- 
tion of  the  old  world  that  America  is  a 
provincial  place/  a second  rate  country  town 
civilization  after  all. 

Comstock,  at  home  weeding  his  garden  in  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  was  approached  by  a reporter  from  the  Times 
bearing  copies  of  Shaw's  remarks.  His  first  response 
was  to  inquire,  "Who's  Bernard  Shaw?  I never  heard  of 
him  in  my  life.  Never  saw  one  of  his  books,  so  he  can't 
be  much."80  In  reaction  to  Shaw's  invention  of  the  word 

"Comstockery,"  he  replied: 

I had  nothing  to  do  with  removing  this  Irish 
smut-dealer's  books  from  the  Public  Library 
shelves , but  I will  take  a hand  in  the  matter 
now.  . .this  fellow  Shaw  believes  the  proper 
method  of  curing  contagious  and  vile  diseases 
is  to  parade  them  in  front  of  the  public.  He 
evidently  thinks  that's  the  way  to  treat 
obscene  literature.81 

Comstock  was  surprised  to  learn  from  the  reporter  that 

Shaw  was  a playwright  who  had  been  produced  in  America. 

You  say  that  he  has  plays  also  and  some  of  them 
have  been  presented  and  liked  in  New  York  City? 
Well,  they  will  be  investigated  and  the  playing 
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people  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law 
if  it  be  found  that  they  are  such  as  are  indi- 
cated by  this  Shaw  himself.  2 

As  a self-appointed  guardian  of  public  morality, 
Comstock  wrote  to  Daly  on  October  21,  1905,  to  remind 
the  producer  that  Shaw's  "filthy  product"  had  been 
suppressedin  England  and  that  New  York  had  laws  forbid- 
ding the  performance  of  indecent  plays.  Daly  took 
advantage  of  Comstock's  tirade  as  a chance  for  free 
publicity  and  turned  his  letter  over  to  the  press  along 
with  his  own  reply,  in  which  he  invited  Comstock,  who 
admittedly  had  never  read  nor  seen  the  play,  to  a 

O O 

rehearsal.  Comstock  refused  the  invitation.  As  Comstock 
had  indicated  to  Daly  in  his  letter,  he  left  the  decision 
of  the  play's  fitness  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  Comstock 
had,  nonetheless,  influenced  public  and  press  opinion 
to  a considerable  extent.  An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  expressed  concern  that  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession 
would  draw  "lewd  fellows  of  the  base  sort"  into  the 
fashionable  Broadway  theatre  district.  "One  who  has 
read  the  play,  as  opposed  to  Mr.  Comstock  who  has  not," 
read  the  editorial,  "may  assert,  with  considerable 
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confidence,  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  play  is  not 

84 

fit  for  public  and  promiscuous  presentation  in  New  York." 

Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  had  an  initial  try-out 

in  New  Haven.  The  sensationalism  which  Comstock  was 

creating  in  New  York  had  preceded  the  actors  to  New  Haven. 

On  October  27,  1905,  the  play  opened  at  the  Hyperion 

Theatre.  At  noon  the  next  day,  Mayor  John  P.  Studley  of 

New  Haven  directed  the  Chief  of  Police  of  that  city  to 

revoke  the  license  of  the  Hyperion  Theatre  as  long  as 

Daly's  production  was  housed  there.  Studley,  who  had 

been  a judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  who  like 

Comstock  had  never  read  nor  seen  the  play,  informed 

Daly,  "from  what  I have  heard  this  play  is  grossly 

indecent  and  an  insult  to  the  New  Haven  public.  I will 

8 5 

not  allow  it  to  be  performed  again." 

Studley  possibly  acted  as  he  did  because  of  the 
response  of  New  Haven's  opening-night  audience  to  the 
play.  Mary  Shaw,  the  actress  playing  the  r61e  of  Mrs. 
Warren,  in  recounting  her  experiences  with  the  play, 
explains  that  Daly  and  the  acting  company  had  hoped  they 
would  draw  an  informed  and  "literary"  audience  made  up 
of  students  and  faculty  from  Yale  University.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  audience  was  mostly  Yale  undergraduates 
who  were  still  celebrating  a victory  against  Princeton 

^4New  York  Times,  October  26,  1905,  p.  8. 
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on  the  football  field  that  same  day.  According  to  Mary 
Shaw,  "there  were  more  than  a thousand  undergraduates 
in  the  galleries.  They  were  looking  for  something  offen- 
sive and  coarse  in  the  play,  and  to  our  amazement,  in  the 

very  first  act,  speeches  that  had  no  significance  were 

86 

greeted  with  laughter  and  exclamations." 

As  the  play  progressed,  it  became  more  difficult 
for  the  actors  to  control  the  audience.  In  the  final 
scene  of  the  second  act,  Mrs.  Warren  defends  her  profes- 
sion to  her  daugher,  Vivie.  Vivie  then  inquires  about 
her  birth: 

VIVIE:  Who  was  my  father? 

MRS.  WARREN:  You  don't  know  what  you're  asking. 

I can't  tell  you. 

VIVIE:  Oh,  yes,  you  can,  if  you  like.  I have  a 
right  to  know;  and  you  know  very  well  that  I 
have  that  right.  You  can  refuse  to  tell  me, 
if  you  please;  but  if  you  do,  you  will  see  the 
last  of  me  to-morrow  morning. 

MRS.  WARREN : Oh,  it's  too  horrible  to  hear  you 

talk  like  that.  You  wouldn't — you  couldn't 
leave  me. 

VIVIE:  Yes,  without  a moment's  hesitation,  if 

you  trifle  with  me  about  this.  How  can  I feel 
sure  that  I may  not  have  the  contaminated  blood 
of  that  brutal  waster  in  my  veins? 

MRS.  WARREN;  No,  no.  On  my  oath  it's  not  he,  nor 
any  of  the  rest  that  you  have  ever  met.  I'm 
certain  of  that,  at  least. 
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VIVIE : You  are  certain  of  that/  at  least.  Ah! 

You  mean  that  that  is  all  you  are  certain  of. 

I see.°7 

At  this  point  in  the  play,  reports  Mary  Shaw,  "pandemonium 

broke  loose  in  the  upper  galleries.  It  was  impossible  to 

proceed."  Daly  whispered  to  the  actress  from  off-stage 

that  she  should  give  directions  to  the  stage  manager  to 

have  the  curtain  rung  down.  Instead  of  prematurely 

ending  the  play,  however,  Mary  Shaw  continued  with  her 

performance,  but  dropped  the  cockney  character  of  Mrs. 

Warren  and  completed  the  play  "in  the  manner  of  Lady 

Macbeth,"  hoping  that  "a  more  sonorous  tone  would  quell 

8 8 

the  disturbance." 

Despite  Mary  Shaw's  perserverance , the  play  was 

not  critically  well-received  in  New  Haven.  The  New  Haven 

Leader,  referring  to  the  second  act,  said,  "it  is  the  most 

shockingly  immoral  dialogue  ever  publicly  repeated.  . . 

the  words,  suggestions--the  whole  rotten  mess  of  immoral 

89 

suggestions — have  no  place  on  a public  platform."  The 

play  itself  is  fit  for  publication  only  as  a document  for 
the  sociologist  and  reformer,"  wrote  the  New  Haven  Register, 

"to  ask  a hearing  for  it  on  the  timeworn  plea  of  artistic 

• , ..90 

realism  is  simply  grotesque. 
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Daly  was  discouraged  by  the  play's  reception. 
Unable  to  persuade  Mayor  Studley  to  attend  a matine^  per- 
formance before  passing  judgement  on  Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession,  he  dismissed  his  actors  with  instructions  to 
reconvene  in  two  days  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  New  York. 
Before  leaving  New  Haven  himself,  however,  he  called  a 
press  conference.  Daly  vowed  "to  go  into  any  courtroom 
and  do  battle  with  Anthony  Comstock,  or  any  one  else,  for 
hours  on  the  question,  and  show  that  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing  about  immorality,  or,  for  that  matter,  morality. 
He  may  know  about  potatoes  or  tomatoes  or  something  of 
that  kind,  but  that  is  all."91  Daly  told  the  press  that 
he  would  leave  the  issue  of  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  to 
the  drama  critics  of  the  New  York  newspapers.  If  the 
critics  agreed  that  the  play  was  unfit  for  the  stage, 
he  would  cancel  any  remaining  performances,  if  they  were 
in  agreement  with  his  own  thinking,  he  would  continue  to 
run  the  play  and  risk  police  arrest. 

Shaw,  who  had  been  in  contact  with  Daly,  cabled 
the  the  following  message  to  the  New  York  Times; 

You  tell  me  Anthony  Comstock  threatens  to  put 
Arnold  Daly  in  prison  if  he  produces  "Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession."  Well,  all  I can  say  is 
if  Comstock  thinks  he  can  intimidate  me  by 
imprisoning  Daly  he  does  not  quite  know  his 
man.  Let  him  imprison  Daly,  by  all  means. 

A few  months  rest  and  quiet  would  do  Daly  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  the  scandal  of  his 
imprisonment  would  completely  defeat  Comstock's 
attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Warren's 
"profession"  exists  because  libertines  pay  women 


91 


Ibid. 
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well  to  be  evil,  and  often  show  them  affection 
and  respect,  whilst  pious  people  pay  them 
infamously  and  drudge  their  bodies  and  souls 
to  death  in  honest  labor. 

With  advance  publicity  from  New  Haven,  Daly's 

company  opened  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  the  following 

Monday.  Extra  police  were  called  out  to  handle  the 

crowds  that  rushed  the  box  office  for  tickets.  An 

estimated  two  to  three  thousand  persons  had  to  be  turned 

away,  and  orchestra  seats  were  earning  ticket  scalpers 

93 

as  much  as  thirty  dollars  apiece. 

Those  attending  the  play  that  evening,  however, 

saw  a heavily  cut  version  of  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession. 

As  a precaution  against  offending  Police  Commissioner 

William  McAdoo,  whom  Daly  knew  would  be  in  attendance 

at  the  theatre,  the  prompt-book  had  been  turned  over  to 

the  Commissioner's  office  for  censorship.  McAdoo 

personally  blue-penciled  the  play  as  he  saw  fit,  cutting 

many  of  Mrs.  Warren's  lines  in  the  second  act.  Mary 

Shaw  laments,  "He  left  the  work  of  putting  the  stuff 

together  into  some  similitude  of  sense  to  the  hapless 

a 94 

actor  who  was  trying  to  interpret  the  role." 
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McAdoo  was  not  an  impartial  observer  of  the 

play.95  Three  weeks  prior  to  his  attending  Shaw's  play, 

the  Commissioner  gave  an  address  before  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  virtue,  McAdoo 

criticized  plays  whose  themes  suggest  marital  infidelity. 

At  one  point  in  his  speech  McAdoo  said: 

Now  I do  not  like  to  attack  Bernard  Shaw.  He  is 
clever,  odd  and  witty,  and  he  wants  us  to  believe 
him  sincere.  If  New  York  should  adopt  his  moral 
code,  I would  resign  my  Police  Commissionership 
in  an  hour.  I prefer  for  one  the  old  melodrama, 
where  the  hero  was  always  a man,  and  a gentleman 
at  that,  the  villain  all  that  should  be  hissed, 
and  every ting  that  came  out  right  in  the  end.  I 
want  the  old  days,  with  the  good  plays,  and  there 
were  many  of  them.  I do  not  want  plays  where  you 
are  made  to  laugh  that  marriage  is  a joke.yb 

McAdoo  attended  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  accom- 
panied by  one  of  his  police  inspectors  and  several  staff 
members  from  Central  Headquarters.  He  was  invited 
backstage  by  Daly,  but  refused  to  go.  He  did,  however, 
send  two  of  his  men  behind  the  curtain  to  make  certain 
that  the  stage  manager  was  using  the  police-edited  version 
of  the  play.  After  the  third  act  curtain,  Daly  spoke 
before  the  audience,  pleading  his  case  publicly  before 
the  Police  Commissioner.  Daly  explained  that  it  was 


95Mary  Shaw  claims  McAdoo  was  not  an  observer  at 
all,  but  was  asleep  in  his  box  seat  throughout  the  play. 
Ibid.,  p.  688. 

96New  York  Times,  October  9,  1905,  p.  4. 

Rumors  circulated,  and  were  later  denied,  that 
two  of  Comstock's  agents  from  the  Vice  Society  had  joined 
McAdoo  at  the  theatre.  New  York  Times,  October  31,  1905, 
p.  9;  November  1,  1905,  p.  2. 
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not  his,  nor  Shaw's,  intent  to  disillusion  American  youth, 
that  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  had  been  written  for  an 
audience  "who  had  reached  their  majority."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  Daly  noted: 

We  have  many  theatres  devoted  to  plays  appealling 
to  the  romantic  or  child.  Surely  there  should 
be  room  in  New  York  for  at  least  one  theatre 
devoted  to  Truth,  however  disagreeable  Truth  may 
appear.  If  public  opinion  forces  this  play  to 
be  withdrawn  it  will  be  a sad  commentary  indeed 
upon  twentieth-century  so-called  civilization 
and  our  enlightened  new  country.  8 

Public  opinion,  at  least  the  opinion  of  the  opening 

night  audience,  favored  a continued  run  for  Mrs.  Warren's 

Profession.  Two  reporters  from  the  New  York  World  polled 

963  audience  members  about  the  play.  Cards  were  passed 

out  containing  the  question,  "In  your  opinion  is  'Mrs . 

Warren's  Profession ' a play  fit  to  be  presented  on  the 

American  stage?"  According  to  the  World,  576  cards  were 

returned,  304  were  marked  "Fit,"  and  272  were  marked 
99 

"Unfit. 

McAdoo  offered  no  immediate  opinion  of  the  play. 
After  the  performance,  outside  the  theatre,  the  Commis- 
sioner told  reporters  that  he  had  no  comments  on  the 
play,  but  he  did  remark  that  he  found  it  odd  that  such 

a large  percentage  of  audience  members  had  been  young 
100 

women . 
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New  York  Times,  October  31,  1905, 
Ibid.  100Ibid. 
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Press  opinion,  however,  was  vehemently  opposed 

to  the  play.  The  Times  reviewer  reported: 

Mr.  Shaw  takes  a subject  decayed  and  reeking 
and  analyzes  it  for  the  edification  of  those 
whose  unhealthy  tastes  find  satisfaction  in 
morbific  suggestion . 101 

The  Herald  referred  to  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  as  "morally 
rotten,"  and  added  that  even  after  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  lines,  there  remained  a "superabundance  of  filth." 
The  Tribune  called  for  the  play's  removal  from  the  boards. 
The  World  called  the  play  a "nasty  justification  of  pro- 
stitution," and  the  American  referred  to  it  as  an 

"illuminated  gangrene."  Even  the  liberal  Sun  labelled 

102 

the  play  "tainted  drama." 

On  October  31,  1905,  Police  Commissioner  McAddo 
took  steps  to  stop  further  performances  of  the  play.  He 
reported  to  the  office  of  Mayor  John  McClellan  that  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession  was  "revolting,  indecent,  and  nau- 
seating where  it  was  not  boring."  McAdoo  argued  that  the 
play  "tells  working  girls  to  live  a carefully  calculated 
life  of  vice  rather  than  of  honest  work.""^* 2 

Warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrests  of  Arnold 
Daly,  the  play's  manager  Samuel  Gumpertz,  the  theatre 
owner  W.H.  Reynolds,  actresses  Mary  Shaw  and  Crystal 


101 


Ibid . 


02Reviews  of  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  from  all 
of  the  New  York  newspapers  were  reprinted  by  the  New  York 
Times , October  31,  1905,  p.  9. 
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Herne , and  actors  John  Findlay  and  George  Warren.  Gumpertz, 
however,  was  the  only  person  taken  into  custody  by  the 
police.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  before  a magistrate  of  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  and  was  released  after  promising 
to  return  the  next  morning  with  the  others  for  a criminal 
hearing. 

Daly  ordered  the  box  office  closed.  He  posted 

a notice  which  read,  "Further  performances  of  'Mrs. 

Warren's  Profession'  will  be  abandoned  owing  to  the 

104 

universal  condemnation  of  the  press.  More  than 

$10,000  worth  of  tickets  had  to  be  refunded.  The  box 
office  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  became  so  beseiged  with 
disgruntled  ticket  holders  demanding  refunds  that  the 
Police  Theatre  Sguad  called  in  reinforcements  from  the 
Tenderloin  Police  Station  to  handle  the  crowd.105 

At  a criminal  hearing  held  the  next  morning, 

Daly,  Gumpertz,  Reynolds  and  the  others  were  found 
accountable  to  the  court  for  their  participation  in 
producing  and  performing  an  indecent  play.  Trial  was 
set  for  April  19,  1906.  Comstock  vowed  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  see  to  it  that  Daly  and  his  acting  company 
receive  the  full  limit  of  the  law.  He  told  the  press, 

"An  example  should  certainly  be  made  of  the  guilty 
,,106 

persons . 

104ibid.  105ibid.  106ibid. 
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Shaw,  at  his  home  in 
of  the  goings-on  in  New  York, 
battle  against  " Corns tockery . " 


Ireland  but  keeping  abreast 
continued  his  transatlantic 
He  told  an  American 


interviewer: 

I am  attacked  by  Mr.  Comstock,  who  evidently 
knows  more  about  morality  than  any  man  living, 
because  he  has  destroyed  some  93  tons  of 
postcards!  Why,  I am  overwhelmed.  I am 
crushed,  by  that  enormous  weight  of  postcards. 
I see  Mr.  Comstock  says  he  will  have  every 
actor  and  actress  playing  in  "Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession"  put  in  prison.  I have  no  doubt 
he  will  if  he  is  allowed  his  way,  and  I am 
certain  he  would  like  to  clap  me  in  jail, 
too.  Well,  he  won't.107 


On  July  6,  1906,  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession 
successfully  passed  censorship  action  in  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions.  The  three  Justices  presiding  in  the 
case  were  split  two  to  one  for  acquittal  of  Daly  and  the 
others  accused  of  violating  Statute  385.  The  prevailing 
opinion  was  unusually  worded,  sounding  more  like  a play 
review  than  a legal  adjudication.  The  verdict  of  the 


court  read,  in  part: 

The  dramatist  has  in  this  play  used  old  and 
hackneyed  materials,  the  common  tool  of  scores 
of  other  playwrights,  but  he  has  used  them 
more  boldly — so  boldly  in  fact  that  their 
tendency  is  to  surprise  and  shock  the  audience. 
It  must  be  said  for  him  that  he  has  in  the  play 
made  vice  less  attractive  than  many  other 
dramatists  whose  plays  have  never  received  the 
censorious  attention  of  the  police.  In  fact, 
there  is  so  little  that  is  attractive  in  the 
drama  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  without 
the  preliminary  sensational  advertisement  of 


107,1  'My  Plays  Advocate  Moral  Reform,'  Says  Shaw," 
Theatre  Magazine,  5 (December  1905),  298-299. 
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this  proposed  production  its  life  on  the  boards 
would  be  short.  0 

The  New  York  World  cabled  news  of  the  Court's 

action  abroad  to  Shaw:  "Court  of  Special  Sessions  acquits 

Arnold  Daly  and  your  play,  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession. 

What's  your  opinion  of  American  morals  now?"  Shaw  replied: 

"Strange  country!  Where  the  press  is  blind  and  the  eyes 

109 

of  justice  open.  I am  profoundly  grateful." 

Anthony  Comstock,  who  had  initiated  censorship 

action  against  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  failed  to  see 

Daly's  acquittal  as  a defeat  for  his  campaign  against 

stage  indecency.  In  his  annual  report  for  the  Society 

for  the  Supression  of  Vice,  Comstock  wrote: 

During  the  Fall,  a bold  attempt  was  made  to 
place  the  reekings  of  Bernard  Shaw  upon  the 
public  stage  of  this  City.  Mr.  Shaw,  in 
expressing  his  contempt  for  the  work  of  this 
Society,  has  coined  a new  word  " Corns tockery . " 

We  gladly  contribute  its  meaning  to  this 
country,  to  wit:  "Comstockery — the  applying 

of  the  noblest  principles  of  law,  as  defined 
by  the  Higher  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  interest  of 
Public  Morals,  especially  those  of  the  young." 

We  are  pleased  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opening,  made  by  a foreign  writer  of  filth, 
to  concisely  define  before  the  world  the  grand 
principles  which  govern  our  actions.110 


The  Easiest  Way 

On  January  19,  1909,  Eugene  Walter's  The  Easiest 
Way  opened  at  the  Belasco  Stuyvesant  Theatre  in  New  York 

109Reprinted  in  George  E.  Wellwarth,  "Mrs.  Warren 
Comes  to  America,"  The  Shaw  Review,  2 (May  1959),  9. 

110Heywood  Broun  and  Margaret  Leech,  Anthony  Comstock: 
Roundsman  of  the  Lord,  pp.  235-236. 
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City.  Walter's  play  had  a run  of  157  performances. 

Like  Sapho  and  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  The  Easiest  Way 
was  criticized  as  a morally  objectionable  play  because 
of  the  explicitness  of  its  content . 111  Unlike  the  former 
two  plays,  however,  Walter's  play  was  not  subjected  to 
police  interference.  Nevertheless,  The  Easiest  Way 
percipitated  numerous  protests  against  the  increasingly 
realistic  drama  and  was,  in  part,  responsible  for 
renewing  public  campaigns  for  stricter  censorship  codes. 

The  Easiest  Way  is,  fundamentally,  a melodrama 
revolving  around  an  often  used  dramatic  device,  a love 
triangle.  The  central,  and  pivotal,  character  is  Laura 
Murdock,  a twenty-five-year-old  would-be  actress.  Laura 
has  no  talent  for  the  stage,  "a  type  not  uncommon  to  the 
theatrical  life  of  New  York."  In  exchange  for  sexual 
favors,  Laura  allows  herself  to  be  kept  by  a Wall  Street 
broker  named  Brockton.  Brockton  is  described  as  a "type 
to  be  seen  nightly  in  the  lobster  palaces,  in  Churchill's 
and  Rector's."112  Laura  is  described  as  a woman  "who 


111Edgar  White  Burrill  called  The  Easiest  Way  an 
American  version  of  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.  Edgar  White 
Burrill,  "The  Passing  of  the  Old  in  Drama,"  Drama,  10  (May 
1913),  222;  likewise  William  Winter  speaks  of  the 
"putrescent  Sapho"  and  "Eugene  Walter's  photographic  abo- 
mination of  The  Easiest  Way  in  the  same  breath.  William 
Winter,  "Decadent  Drama,"  Harper' s Weekly,  May  7,  1910,  p. 
24;  "Is  the  American  Theatre  Deteriorating?,"  Current 
Opinion , 55  (December  1913) , 413. 

112Rector's  Restaurant  is  referred  to  in  the  curtain 
line  of  The  Easiest  Way.  It  was,  at  its  time,  the  premier 
lobster  palace  of  Broadway  habituds,  and  the  home  of  actor- 
producer  George  M.  Cohan.  Rector's  had  a reputation  of 
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had  never  made  an  honest  effort  to  be  an  honest  women." 

She  finds  her  arrangement  with  Brockton  to  be  a comfor- 
table one. 

At  the  start  of  the  first  act,  Brockton  and 
Laura  are  vacationing  in  the  Colorado  mountains.  Here 
Laura  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  a young  and  handsome 
Denver  newspaperman  named  Jack  Madison.  At  the  close  of 
the  act,  Brockton  and  Madison  sit  smoking  as  dusk  settles 
on  the  distant,  snowcapped  mountain  peaks.  They  bargain 
for  Laura.  Brockton  agrees  to  renounce  his  claim  on  her 
on  the  condition  that  if  she  should  ever  return  to  him 
and  the  life  of  ease  he  offers  her,  Madison  is  to  be 
informed  immediately. 

Laura  returns  to  New  York,  once  again  determined 
to  make  it  on  her  own.  Madison  heads  for  the  gold  fields 
of  Nevada,  hoping  that  a big  strike  will  bring  him  enough 
money  to  marry  Laura.  As  it  turns  out,  Madison  does  make 
his  fortune.  Laura,  in  the  meantime,  unable  to  find  work 
in  the  theatre,  winds  up  penniless,  living  in  a shabby, 

being  a hunting-ground  for  young  women  of  easy  virtue,  as 
suggested  in  the  last  verse  of  a popular  song  of  the  time: 

And  we  motored  down  to  Rector's 

Where  all  were  gay  and  bright; 

And  by  the  way,  dear  empress, 

Who  took  you  home  last  night? 

See  Allen  Churchill,  The  Great  White  Way,  pp.  253-254. 

I 1 O 

Eugene  Walter,  The  Easiest  Way  in  Representative 
Plays  by  American  Dramatists,  Vol.  Ill,  edited  by  Montrose 
J.  Moses  (New  York:  Benjamin  Blom,  Inc.,  1921),  pp.  715- 

716. 
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theatrical  boarding-house.  At  this  point,  Laura  is 

visited  by  an  old  friend,  Elfie  St.  Clair,  a woman  who, 

like  Laura,  went  "the  easiest  way,"  and  is  still  following 

it.  Elfie' s speeches  in  the  second  act  were  cause  for 

114 

some  alarm  among  the  play's  critics.  Elfie  speaks 

with  a colloquial  ease  that  was  a novel  ingredient  in 
Walter's  play,  and  in  part,  was  responsible  for  the  play's 
success.  In  an  exchange  with  Laura,  Elfie  rationalizes 
her  relationship  with  the  man  who  keeps  her: 

ELFIE:  Look  at  you.  . . .1  do  believe  those  are 
lines  coming  in  your  face,  and  you  hide  in  the 
house  because  you've  nothing  new  to  wear. 

LAURA:  But  I've  got  what  you  haven't  got.  I 

may  have  to  hide  my  clothes,  but  I don't  have 
to  hide  by  face.  And  you  with  that  man — he's 
old  enough  to  be  your  father — a toddling  dote 
hanging  on  your  apron  strings.  I don't  see 
how  you  dare  show  your  face  to  a decent  woman. 

ELFIE:  You  don't! — but  you  did  once  and  I never 

caught  you  hanging  your  head.  You  say  he's 
old.  I know  he's  old,  but  he's  good  to  me. 

He's  making  what's  left  of  my  life  pleasant. 

You  think  I like  him.  I don't, — sometimes  I 
hate  him, — but  he  understands;  and  you  can  bet 
your  life  his  check  is  in  my  mail  every 
Saturday  night  or  there's  a new  lock  on  the  door 
Sunday  morning. 

LAURA:  How  can  you  say  such  things  to  me? 

ELFIE:  Because  I want  you  to  be  square  with 

yourself.  You've  lost  all  that  previous  virtue 
women  gab  about.  When  you've  got  the  name, 

I say  get  the  game.  15 


114Hartley  Davis  wrote:  "She  [Elfie]  has  lines 

franker  than  any  I have  heard  spoken  on  stage."  Hartley 
Davis,  "The  Slum  Invades  the  Theatre,"  Everybody's  Magazine, 
21  (April  1909),  561-569. 

115Eugene  Walter,  The  Easiest  Way,  p.  762. 
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Elfie,  it  turns  out,  has  brought  Brockton  with  her.  Laura 
weakens  and  agrees  to  meet  him.  Brockton  pays  Laura's 
bills,  leaves  her  money  for  new  gowns,  and  arranges  for 
her  to  again  live  in  his  apartments.  True  to  his  agree- 
ment with  Madison,  Brockton  then  dictates  a letter  to 
Laura  in  which  she  tells  Madison  that  she  has  voluntarily 
returned  to  Brockton  and  that  she  no  longer  loves  Madison. 
Laura  signs  and  seals  the  letter  in  Brockton's  presence, 
but  alone  on  stage  as  the  second  act  curtain  falls,  she 
burns  the  letter. 

Walter's  third  act  has  all  the  expected  efficacy 
of  the  melodramatic  genre.  Brockton  has  grown  tired  of 
Laura.  Laura  is  filled  with  hatred  for  herself  and  for 
her  keeper.  Brockton  reads  in  the  paper  that  Jack 
Madison  has  made  a fortune  in  a Nevada  gold  mine  and  that 
he  is  now  enroute  to  New  York.  Almost  simultaneously 
a telegram  arrives  for  Laura.  It  is  from  Madison.  He 
is  rich  and  coming  to  New  York  to  marry  her.  She  tries 
to  hide  the  telegram  but  Brockton  is  too  quick  for  her. 

He  suspects  that  she  has  been  lying  to  him  and  forces 
her  to  admit  that  she  never  mailed  the  letter  to  Madison. 
Laura  pleads  that  she  loves  Madison  and  that  she  must 
have  him,  but  Brockton  is  obdurate  and  threatens  to  expose 
her  as  a liar  and  loose  woman.  Laura  agrees  to  send 
Madison  away.  Brockton  exits  and  Elfie  immediately  enters. 
Eflie  offers  advice  that  sets  up  the  following  act: 

ELFIE:  The  thing  to  do  is  lie  to  all  men.  They 

all  lie  to  you.  Protect  yourself.  You  seem 
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to  think  your  happiness  depends  on  this.  Don't 
you  realize  that  you  and  me,  and  all  the  girls 
that  are  shoved  into  this  life,  are  practi- 
cally the  common  prey  of  any  man  who  happens  to 
come  along?  Don't  you  know  that  they've  got 
about  as  much  consideration  for  us  as  they 
have  for  any  pet  animal  around  the  house? 

All  this  talk  about  love  and  loyalty  and  con- 
stancy is  fine  and  dandy  in  a book,  but  when 
a girl  has  to  look  out  for  herself,  take  it 
from  me,  whenever  you've  got  that  trump  card  -^g 
up  your  sleeve  just  play  it  and  rake  in  the  pot. 

Walter's  fourth  act  contains  the  scene  a faire. 

Laura  and  Jack  are  packing  to  leave  for  matrimony  and  a 

new  life  out  west  when  Brockton's  key  clicks  in  the  door — 

"No  more  effective  moment  has  been  devised  in  recent 

117 

drama,"  commented  one  reviewer.  Laura  is  unmasked  before 

her  two  lovers.  Madison  at  last  realizes  her  true  nature. 

Both  men  exit  leaving  Laura  alone  on  stage.  After  a fit 

of  hysteria,  she  staggers  to  her  feet,  summons  her  colored 

maid,  Annie,  and  speaks  the  lines  that,  at  the  time, 

118 

became  a milestone  in  American  theatre. 


LAURA: 

Annie ! 

Annie  I 

ANNIE : 

Ain't 

yuh  goin' 

away,  Miss 

Laura? 

LAURA: 
here . 

No,  I' 
Open 

m not.  I'm  going  to  stay  right 
these  trunks,  take  out  those 

clothes,  get  me  my  prettiest  dress.  Hurry 


116Ibid. , pp.  790-791. 
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Review,  Theatre  Magazine,  9 (March  1909),  84. 
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Burns  Mantle  called  the  ending  to  The  Easiest 
Way  "The  first  bold  denial  of  the  happy  ending  in  modern 
drama."  Burns  Mantle  and  Garrison  P.  Sherwood,  The  Best 
Plays  of  1909-1919,  p.  1.  See  also  Allen  Churchill,  The 
Great  White  Way,  p.  158. 
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up.  Get  my  new  hat,  dress  up  my  body  and  paint 
my  face.  It's  all  they've  left  me.  They've 
taken  my  soul  away  with  them. 

ANNIE:  Yassum,  yassum. 

LAURA:  Doll  me  up,  Annie. 

ANNIE:  Yuh  goin'  out,  Miss  Laura? 

LAURA:  Yes.  I'm  going  to  Rector's  to  make  a hit 

and  to  hell  with  the  rest.  ^ 

The  Easiest  Way  was  a financial  and  critical 

success  for  Eugene  Walter  and  his  producer,  David  Belasco. 

Clayton  Hamilton  called  The  Easiest  Way  one  of  the  year's 

best  plays.  Burns  Mantle  selected  The  Easiest  Way  as  his 

choice  for  the  best  play  of  the  1909-1910  theatrical 
120 

season.  The  New  York  Times ' reviewer  was  especially 

laudatory.  He  wrote: 

A play  notable  for  its  simple,  plainspoken 
directness  and  forcible  development,  in 
which  the  logic  of  cause  and  effect  is 
unerringly  presented,  and  in  which  the 
eventual  result  is  a vital,  interesting 
story  in  dramatic  form,  shot  through  with 
keen  and  biting  irony — in  short,  a play 
of  tremendous  power--is  Mr.  Eugene  Walter's 
"The  Easiest  Way."121 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  play's  success 
William  Winter  credited  much  of  the  play's  appeal  to 


1 1 Q 

Eugene  Walter,  The  Easiest  Way,  pp.  813-814. 

120 

Clayton  Hamilton,  "Pleasant  and  Unpleasant 
Plays,"  Forum,  41  (March  1909),  215;  Burns  Mantle  and 
Garrison  P.  Sherwood,  The  Best  Plays  of  1909-1919,  p.  1. 
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New  York  Times,  January  20,  1909,  p.  9. 
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Belasco's  skill  as  a director,  especially  his  character- 
istic concern  for  scenic  detail.  Winter,  who  objected 
to  the  play  on  moral  grounds,  conceded  that  although 

The  Easiest  Way  was  "a  deformity,"  it  had  been  "magnifi- 

12  2 

cently  framed  to  look  like  nature."  Another  factor 

was  Eugene  Walter's  naturalistic,  slang-filled  dialogue, 
which  impressed  critics  and  audiences.  The  unconventional 
ending  also  added  to  the  play's  success.  Breaking  with 
the  tradition  of  the  happy  ending,  Laura  Murdock  remains 
true  to  her  breed.  Laura  Murdock  may  well  be  the  first 
anti-heroine  of  American  drama.  She  shows  no  sign  of 
repenting  for  past  sins  and  no  sign  of  converting  to 
conventional  morality.  Frances  Starr's  performance  in 
the  r61e  was  singled  out  for  praise  by  the  critics. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  actress's  skills  was 
Belasco's  unusual  casting.  He  deliberately  chose  Starr 

because  her  youthful,  slender  appearance  contrasted  with 

• 12  3 

the  stereotypical  maturity  of  a Sapho  or  a Camille. 

Another  factor  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to 

the  box  office  success  of  The  Easiest  Way  was  the  moral 

controversy  created  by  the  play.  Some  critics  objected 

to  the  play  because  it  encroached  on  areas  of  life  they 

felt  were  not  the  proper  concern  of  art.  William  Winter 

122 

William  Winter,  The  Wallet  of  Time,Vol.  II, 

pp.  487-488. 

12-3 For  comments  on  Frances  Starr's  performance 
Adolph  Klauber,  "The  Play  of  the  Week,"  New  York  Times, 
January  24,  1909,  Part  V,  p.  7. 
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called  the  play  "offensive  in  its  substance."  Winter 


reprimanded  Eugene  Walter  for  lacking  "good  taste  which 
enjoins  a decent  reserve  in  discussion  of  sexual  immo 
rality."124  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  drama  critic  for 


Magazine,  reminded  Walter  and  other  playwrights 

that  "America  is  still  a Puritan  nation.'  Adams  wrote: 

Literature  and  art  are  limited  by  the  moral 
censorship  of  the  New  England-heritage . Revolt 
makes  itself  felt,  inevitably,  at  times,  and, 
little  by  little,  loosens  the  bonds,  widens 
the  limits.  One  phase  of  that  revolt  is  now 
in  progress;  the  attempt  of  the  stage  to  achieve 
independence  of  moral  restraint,  to  attain  a 
liberty  which  is  nothing  less  than  license,  a 
freedom  which  it  can  interpret  into  filth. 

Adams'  editor  at  American  Magazine  shared  the  reviewer's 


concern  with  current  tendencies  in  the  theatre.  He 


p^0faced  the  play  review  with  a note  which  read. 

Just  now  the  American  stage  is  suffering  from  a 
contagious  plague  of  evil  plays  and  exhibitions. 
That  this  epidemic  be  stopped,  it  is  necessary 
for  good  people  to  know  about  it  and  to  be 
stirred  to  effective  measures  of  quarantine 
and  suppression. 

Two  campaigns  were  launched  to  supress  The  Easiest 
Way . One  campaign  was  initiated  by  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  other  by  the  municipal  government  of  New  York 
City.  Both  campaigns  were  directed  not  only  at  The  Easiest 


124William  Winter,  The  Wallet  of  Time,y0i.  ir>  p,  479 < 

125Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  "The  Indecent  Stage," 

American  Magazine,  68  (May  1909)  , 41. 

126Ibid. 
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Way  but  also  at  other  productions  currently  running  in  New 
York  city.12^  Neither  camapign  succeeded  in  closing  down 
The  Easiest  Way. 

In  a sermon  delivered  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral* 

February  7,  1909,  Archbishop  Farley  declared,  "The  stage 

is  worse  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  paganism." 

He  called  upon  older  men  and  women  not  to  lead  the  young 

astray  by  taking  them  to  the  theatre  "where  they  can  not 

escape  corruption."128  Three  days  after  Farley's  sermon, 

the  Catholic  Men's  Society  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  in 

New  York  City  adopted  a resolution  condemning  the  immorality 

of  the  stage.  They  asked  that  the  press  join  them  in 

"protecting  children  by  denouncing  the  infamous  business 

now  carried  out  by  unscrupulous  men  seeking  to  enrich 

themselves  by  providing  the  indecencies  which  are  put 

129 

upon  the  stage." 

The  American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  on  May  14,  1911, 

12^The  other  productions  included  The  Blue  Mouse 
by  Clyde  Fitch  and  two  plays  by  Paul  Potter,  The  Queen  of 
the  Moulin  Rouge  and  The  Girl  from  Rector's.  The  first 
named  is  an  American  adaptation  of  a German  comedy,  the 
latter  two  are  adaptations  of  French  farces.  The  last 
named  was  advertised  as  "A  spicy  salad  with  very  little 
dressing."  Joseph  I.C.  Clarke,  "Conditions  on  the  Stage 
and  Their  Causes,"  New  York  Times,  February  14,  1909, 

Part  V,  pp.  8,  15. 

128New  York  Times,  February  8,  1909,  p.  1. 

129New  York  Times,  February  11,  1909,  p.  16. 
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specifically  denounced  The  Easiest  Way.  The  Federation , 
with  a membership  numbering  greater  than  one  million 


members , was  considered  the  most  powerful  Roman  Catholic 

organization  in  the  United  States.  In  a letter  addressed 

to  its  membership/  the  Federation  warned  that  public 

morality  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  "being  menaced 

by  theatrical  managers  who  produce  such  stage  presentations 

ag  The  Easiest  Way."  The  letter  asked  members  to  join  in 

a boycott  of  managers  who  stage  "vicious  performances  in 

their  theatres.  The  letter  read/  in  part:  'The  themes 

of  divorce,  infidelity,  and  other  kindred  subjects  which 

American  dramatists  are  writing  into  their  plays  are  not 

wanted  by  the  ordinary  playgoer,  but  are  put  on  to  please 

a vulgar  crowd."  The  letter  was  signed  by  three  Archbishops 

and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Morals  of  the 

130 

American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies. 

Some  theatre  managers  were  in  agreement  with  the 
Federation.  Charles  Burnham,  manager  of  Wallack's 
Theatre  and  president  of  the  Theatrical  Managers ' Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  suggested  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
have  a stage  censor.  Eugene  Walter  defended  The  Easiest 
Way  against  attack.  Walter  said  he  thought  Burnham  s 
criticism  came  "with  poor  grace  from  a man  who  managed 
the  theatre  at  which  Sapho  had  been  produced."  David 


^•^Mew  York  Times,  May  14,  1911,  Part  II,  p.  13. 

131New  York  Times,  February  10,  1909,  p.  1;  New 
York  Times,  February  11,  1909,  p.  16. 
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Belasco  responded  to  the  matter  of  censorship  by  defending 

The  Easiest  Way  as  a moral  lesson.  In  an  interview  in  the 

New  York  Times,  Belasco  said: 

The  immoral  play  agitation  I regard  as  a fake 
agitation.  Watch  the  moves  made  by  these 
managers  and  see  if  they  will  continue  to  be 
content  with  milk-and-water,  namby-pamby  stuff. 

I am  proud  that  I produced  "The  Easiest  Way." 

It  is  the  truth,  and  if  I can  I will  go  even 
deeper  into  the  truth.  It  should  set  a standard 
for  my  rivals  in  its  truth  and  closeness  to 
nature.  It  should  open  a new  development  of 
dramatic  art.  It  is  one  of  the  great  plays. 

There  is  not  a kiss  or  embrace  in  it,  and 
absolutely  nothing  salacious.  32 

Burnham's  call  for  a stage  censor,  however,  did 

not  go  unheeded  by  officials  of  New  York  City.  At  a 

meeting  of  the  city's  aldermen  on  February  23,  1909,  it 

was  recommended  that  a public  hearing  be  held  by  the 

Committee  on  Laws  and  Legislation  on  a proposal  to  establish 
133 

a stage  censor.  The  following  year,  at  the  request  of 

Alderman  Miles  R.  Becker  of  Manhattan,  an  ordinance  was 
introduced  providing  for  a public  Board  of  Censors  to 
pass  on  all  theatrical  productions  shown  in  the  city.  The 
Board  of  Censors  was  to  consist  of  twenty-five  censors 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  Censors  would  be  invested  with 
the  power  to  prohibit  "plays  and  exhibitions  tending  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  youths."  A fine  of  one  hundred 


132 

New  York  Times,  March  8,  1909,  p.  7. 

13  3 

New  York  Times,  February  24,  1909,  p.  9. 
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dollars  would  be  levelled  against  theatre  owners  for  each 

134 

violation  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  Censors. 

The  proposed  Board  of  Censors  never  became  a 

reality.  A number  of  theatre  managers  and  producers, 

including  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Charles  Frohman  and  Wilton 

Lackaye,  protested  the  idea.  They  argued  that  existing 

legislation  was  adequate  in  safeguarding  the  stage  from 
135 

indecent  plays.  Also,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

of  New  York  City,  at  a meeting  on  October  28,  1910,  voted 
not  to  endorse  the  Miles  R.  Becker  bill.  The  actress 
and  feminist,  Amelia  Bingham,  spoke  before  the  women. 

She  argued  that  not  all  plays  can  be  "Sunny  Brook  Farm." 
Bingham  said,  "You  don't  go  to  the  theatre  to  find 
religion--we ' re  not  supposed  to  preach.  We  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  it  is  not  all  beautiful,  is 
it?"136 

The  Easiest  Way,  according  to  critic  Joseph  I.C. 
Clarke,  sparked  controversy  because  American  audiences, 
unlike  French  audiences,  were  not  accustomed  to  its 
slice-of-life  naturalism.  Clarke  compared  Walter's  play 
with  productions  seen  at  Paris ' s Theatre  Libre.  In  his 
review,  Clarke  wrote,  "The  Easiest  Way  is  a very  well-knit 
and  tense  piece  of  work  with  a repulsive  subject,  and 
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derives  plainly  from  the  modern  French  Theatre  Libre  school 

as  if  it  were  written  within  pistol  shot  of  the  Chateau 

d'Eau."137  Arthur  Brown  Ruhl  commented  that  spectators 

could  not  dismiss  the  drama  as  a mere  stage  play,  "but 

must  accept  it  as  a cross-section  of  actual  existence 

138 

lifted  out  warm,  palpitating  from  every-day  life." 

Comparisons  of  The  Easiest  Way  with  French 

naturalism  are  probably  premature  at  best.  Walter,  of 

course,  argued  that  his  play  was  true-to-life , but  he 

was  not,  he  maintained,  influenced  by  French  naturalists. 

He  jokingly  told  an  interviewer,  "I  know  about  as  much 

of  the  French  drama  as  I do  about  the  progress  of  ethical 

139 

culture  in  Kamchatka." 

The  Easiest  Way  did,  however,  in  an  unflinching 
manner,  explore  conditions  of  society  not  previously  pre- 
sented on  stage  by  an  American  author  in  such  a natural- 
istic vein.  Although  keeping  safely  within  the  bounds 
of  melodrama,  Walter  succeeded  in  depicting  characters, 
like  Laura  Murdock,  who  broke  the  stereotypical  mold. 

He  also  parted  with  the  almost  mandatory  tradition  of  the 
happy  resolution.  In  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  of 
modern  drama  in  the  United  States,  William  Mailly  noted: 

137Joseph  I.C.  Clarke,  "Conditions  on  the  Stage 
and  Their  Causes,"  p.  8. 

138Arthur  Brown  Ruhl,  Second  Nights  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1914),  p.  167. 

139New  York  Times,  February  15,  1909,  p.  7. 
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The  Easiest  Way  has  no  equal  in  the  American 
drama,  and  its  power  and  poignancy,  its  excep- 
tional dramatic  qualities  and  its  terrific 
indictment  of  social  conditions  make  it  a 
permanent  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
American  theatre. 

Plays  like  Sapho,  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  and 
The  Easiest  Way  challenged  accepted  moral  attitudes  and 
consequently  were  rebuked  by  moral  guardians  like  Anthony 
Comstock,  police  officials,  and  members  of  various  stage 
censorship  agencies  which  had  come  into  being  during  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  these  plays, 
ironically  aided  by  their  censors,  brought  to  public 
attention  one  of  the  most  controversial  aspects  of  social 
reform  during  the  Progressive  Era:  sexual  reform. 

Although  adhering,  in  large  measure,  to  typical 
melodramatic  formats,  these  plays,  and  others  which 
followed,  sometimes  deviated  from  conventions.  Dramatic 
heroines  were  as  likely  to  be  sullied  as  they  were  pure. 

Pat  and  unrealistically  happy  endings  were  not  always 
the  rule.  Debate  on  current  sociological  issues  came 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  dramatic  text.  Controversy 
between  traditionalist  and  progressive  thinkers  over  what 
were  proper  and  fit  subjects  for  stage  presentation  grew 
as  American  playwrights  began  treating  more  candidly 
issues  of  sexual  reform. 

140William  Mailly,  "Forward,  the  Drama  of  the  Idea," 
Twentieth  Century,  1 (January  1910),  298. 


Ill 

THE  SOCIAL  EVIL  ON  STAGE 


As  America  moved  into  the  twentieth  century,  topics 
deemed  fit  for  public  discussion,  and  hence  for  stage  presen- 
tation, began  to  broaden.  One  of  these  topics  was  prostitu- 
tion. Prostitution  had  long  been  a subject  of  the  drama, 
from  the  courtesans  of  Roman  comedy  to  the  kept  women  of 
the  French  piec^  bien  fait.  During  the  Progressive  Era, 
however,  the  role  of  the  stage-prostitute  altered.  Play- 
wrights, responding  to  sociological  investigations  of  moral 
reformers,  started  to  look  at  aspects  of  the  "social  evil" 
in  a more  clinical  and  less  romantic  light. 

The  Purity  Crusade 

The  name  given  to  reformers  who  hoped  to  bring  enlight- 
enment to  public  attitudes  regarding  sex  was  "purity  crusaders." 
The  term  derives  from  an  organization  founded  in  1885  called 
The  National  Christian  League  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity. 

The  League  operated  for  thirty  years,  offering  lectures  on 
many  sex-related  topics  including  "spiritual  and  scientific 
mating"  and  "teaching  children  sex-control."  The  prevalent 
attitude  regarding  human  sexuality,  or  "amativeness,"  as  it 
was  euphemistically  called,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
that  abstinence,  repression  and  self-restraint  were  the 
right  course  of  action  to  follow.  Sexual  intercourse  ought 
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to  be  guided  by  the  lunar  month;  "the  generative  powers 
would  be  much  greater  and  better  if  the  organs  never  had 
more  than  a monthly  use."  Procreation  was  the  sine  qua  non 
for  sexual  contact.  Unless  one  heeded  the  advice  of  the 
moral  purists,  there  would  always  be  the  threat  of  physical 
dissipation  and  the  danger  of  producing  impure  offspring.1 2 

Of  course  enlightenment  in  sexual  matters  was  not 
immediately  amenable  to  everyone.  Prudes  and  moral  police- 
men, typified  by  Anthony  Comstock  and  members  of  his  Vice 
Society,  continued  to  fight  against  weakening  the  Victorian 
conspiracy  of  silence.  Thomas  Beer  points  out  that  during 
the  1890 's,  the  frank  discussion  of  prostitution  was  just 
beginning  to  emerge  from  concealment: 

The  decade  became  a little  more  liberal  in  conver- 
sation and  in  print.  . . "tohore"  came  from  its 

covert  once  or  twice,  rendered  as  "w , " which 

deceived  nobody  but  gave  everybody  a sense  of 
daring.  Children  were  told  it  stood  for  "where" 
and  did  not  believe  it. 

One  of  the  initial  problems  facing  purity  crusaders 
was  the  residue  of  Victorian  thinking  regarding  the  role  of 
the  prostitute  in  society.  Those  who  strongly  held  to  the 
sexual  double  standard  continued  to  maintain  that  prostitu- 
tion, though  evil,  was  necessary.  The  pioneer  social  reformer, 
Frederick  Howe,  writes  on  the  subject  of  prostitutes: 


1For  a thorough  discussion  of  nineteenth  century  atti 
tudes  about  sexuality  see  Oscar  Handlin,  Race  and  Nationality 
in  American  Life  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1948) , 

Chpt . VI,  pp.  139-166. 

2Thomas  Beer,  The  Mauve  Decade:  American  Life  at 

the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New  York:  Random  House, 

1961) , pp.  125-126. 
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We  had  them  because  we  wanted  them.  It  was  said 
that  houses  of  prostitution  protected  society; 
they  protected  girls  on  the  streets  from  insult, 
wives  from  assault.  If  this  was  true,  prostitutes 
should  not  be  punished;  they  should  be  treated  as 
vicarious  sacrifices  to  a bad  social  system. 

As  a result,  prostitution  flourished  in  the  cities. 

In  1900  there  were  three  cities  with  populations  in  excess 
of  one  million — New  York  leading  with  3.4  million  people — 
and  thirty-six  cities  with  populations  of  100,000  inhabi- 
tants or  more.  In  virtually  all  these  cities  there  were 

4 

open  red-light  districts  at  the  start  of  the  century. 

Small-town  American  had  its  red-light  districts  too. 

In  Robert  and  Helen  Lynd's  sociological  study,  Middletown — 
based  on  Muncie,  Indiana, — the  population  of  the  community 
in  1890  was  only  6,000  yet  there  was  an  estimated  twenty 
to  twenty-five  houses  of  prostitution.  Each  house  employed 

5 

four  to  eight  girls. 

It  was  not  considered  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a man 
to  frequent  brothels.  The  double  standard  allowed  men  to 
give  into  natural  impulses.  The  same  impulses  in  women  were 
looked  on  as  not  only  unnatural,  but  unladylike.  Ybung 
women  were  taught  that  sex  in  marriage  was  an  unnecessary 
evil  and  that  prostitution  was  a necessary  one.  According 
to  Ostrander,  "the  distinction  between  sexual  intercourse 

^Frederick  C.  Howe,  The  Confessions  of  a Reformer  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1925),  p.  185. 

^Gilman  Ostrander,  "The  Revolution  in  Morals,"  in 
Change  and  Continuity  in  Twentieth  Century  America:  The  1920's, 

edited  by  John  Braeman,  Robert  H.  Bremmer  and  David  Brady 
(Columbus,  Ohio:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1968),  p.  328. 

5Robert  and  Helen  Lynd,  Middletown:  A Study  in  American 
Culture  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1929) , pp.  112-114. 
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within  marriage  and  prostitution  was,  therefore,  not  abso- 
lute."6 7 Henry  Seidel  Canby  has  characterized  commerce  in 
prostitution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  as  "quite  with- 
out veils  or  illusions."  As  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  double  standard,  Canby  adds,  "only  fanatics  expected 

to  abolish  prostitution,  public  opinion  everywhere  united 

7 

to  keep  it  regarded  (and  restrained)  as  a sin." 

The  abolition  of  prostitution  was  spearheaded  by  the 

American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Licentiousness  and 

Vice  and  the  Promotion  of  Morality.  The  Society  was  founded 

in  1825,  but  the  anti-prostitution  movement  did  not  make 

0 

significant  headway  until  much  later.  In  1900  newspapers 
in  New  York  City  began  running  articles  which  disclosed  the 
extent  of  prostitution  activity  in  the  city.  Press  atten- 
tion was  motivated  by  the  spread  of  so-called  Raines  Law 
hotels.  The  Raines  Law,  enacted  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  gave  favored  status  to  hotels  over  saloons  in  regard 
to  serving  liquor  on  Sundays.  Saloonkeepers  therefore 
provided  their  establishments  with  enough  rooms  to  qualify 
under  the  definition  of  hotels.  The  rooms  became  centers 
for  prostitution,  and  were  especially  useful  to  "cadets,"  as 
pimps  were  known,  who  needed  facilities  for  their  operations. 

6Gilman  Ostrander,  p.  326. 

7Henry  Seidel  Canby,  American  Memoir  (Boston:  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  1947),  pp.  82-86. 

6For  a discussion  of  the  genesis  of  the  anti-prostitution 
movement  in  America,  see  David  J.  Pivar,  Purity  Crusade, 

Sexual  Morality  and  Social  Control,  1868-1900  (Westport, 

Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  1973),  Chapter  I,  pp.  13-49. 
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The  existence  of  Raines  Law  hotels  gave  rise  to  a 

law-and-order  group  called  the  New  York  City  Vigilance 

Society.  The  Vigilance  Society  was  founded  on  May  26, 

1882,  during  a mass  anti-prostitution  rally  held  in 

Cooper's  Union.  The  Reverend  Charles  Parkhurst,  an  officer 

of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  was  the  leader 

of  the  Vigilance  Society.  The  Society  operated  much  like 

the  more  famous  Women's  Christian  Temperence  Union,  raiding 

red-light  districts  and  compiling  statistics  on  police 

9 

complicity  for  the  Grand  Jury. 

In  1900  a Commitee  of  Fifteen,  including  such  notable 
citizens  of  New  York  City  as  George  Foster  Peabody,  Jacob  H. 
Schiff  and  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  founder  of  the  People's 
Institute,9 10  began  an  investigation  into  prostitution. 
Prostitution  was  shown  to  be  linked  with  the  Tammany  Hall 
political  machine.  Tammany  protected  Raines  Law  hotel  owners. 
An  important  consequence  of  the  Committee's  work  was  a crack 
down  on  prostitution  by  the  Mayor's  Office  in  1901.  Also  of 
significance  was  a comprehensive  report,  entitled  The  Social 
Evil,  published  by  the  Committee  in  1902.  The  report 
attempted  to  lay  before  the  public,  in  an  unsensational 
manner,  facts  about  the  city's  prostitution  problem. 

The  need  for  public  enlightenment  persisted.  In 
1905  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  became  the  Committee  of 

9Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  Our  Fight  with  Tammany 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  1895),  pp.  154-164;  My. 

Forty  Years  in  New  York  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1923), 

pp.  106-145. 

10Smith  was  actively  involved  with  play  censorship. 
See  Chapter  II,  pp.  37-40. 
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Fourteen,  whose  task  was  to  continue  investigating  prosti- 
tution and  work  with  the  municipal  government  to  reduce 
the  problem.  That  same  year  0.  Henry's  short  story,  "The 
Unfinished  Story,"  was  published  in  McClure 1 s after  it  had 
been  rejected  by  several  newspapers  and  magazines.  Editors 
felt  the  public  was  not  yet  ready  for  certain  unvarnished 
truths.  0.  Henry's  story  told  of  a poor  shop-girl  who  is 
pursued  by  a low  character  named  Piggy  who  would  someday 

have  his  way  with  the  girl  because  she  is  starving  on  meager 
11 

wages . 

There  were  some  encouraging  signs  though.  Theodore 

Schroeder,  a New  York  attorney  and  free  speech  advocate, 

organized  the  Free  Speech  League  which  campaigned  against 

censorship  of  literary  works  dealing  with  sex,  and  for  the 

12 

open  distribution  of  sex  hygiene  material.  About  the  same 
time,  muckraking  journalists  took  up  the  banner  of  the 
purity  crusaders  and  brought  public  attention  to  their  cause. 
Lincoln  Steffen's  series,  "The  Shame  of  the  Cities," 
touched  upon  the  subject.  In  1909  McClure ' s published  an 
article  by  George  Kibbe  Turner  entitled  "The  Daughters  of 
the  Poor,"  that  dealt  exclusively  with  trafficking  in 
prostitution. ^ 

110.  Henry,  "The  Unfinished  Story,"  McClure ' s , 25  (August 
1905),  422-426. 

12Theodore  Schroeder,  Obscene  Literature  and  Constitu- 
tional  Law  (New  York:  privately  printed,  1911) , Chapter  IV, 

"The  Etiology  and  Development  of  Our  Sex-Literature,"  pp. 

42-73. 

13George  Kibbe  Turner,  "The  Daughters  of  the  Poor," 
McClure's,  33  (November  1909)/  45-61. 
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The  catch  phrase  of  Turner's  expose  was  "white  slavery." 

This  term  was  probably  the  most  sensational  aspect  of  the 

14 

anti-prostitution  movement.  According  to  Turner,  New  York 
City  was  the  center  of  white  slave  trade  for  the  nation.  The 
cadet  system  had  not  been  abolished  with  the  clamp  down  on 
Raines  Law  hotel  operators.  Cadets  had  merely  changed  locale. 
They  now  used  dance-halls  for  recruiting  poor  and  ignorant 
immigrant  girls  into  the  prostitution  racket.  Usually  the 
girls  were  Jews,  because  they  were  the  most  recently  arrived 
and  because  most  Jewish  girls  worked  for  starvation  wages. 

They  therefore  could  be  tempted  with  promises  of  money,  and 
even  marriage,  which  they  believed  would  let  them  escape 
their  drudgery. 

The  plight  of  the  working-girl  was  a continuing  concern 

of  purity  crusaders.  Working  conditions  for  women  in  factories, 

sweat-shops,  department  stores,  and  as  domestic  servants,  were 

grim.  Marie  Van  Vorst  published  accounts  of  her  experiences 

while  working  in  a bootery.  There  was  a constant  threat  of 

typhus  from  the  drinking  water,  it  was  not  unusual  for  women 

to  lose  their  fingernails  from  the  chemical  shoe  dyes.  Worst 

of  all,  hard  labor  brought  little  reward  in  wages.  The 

average  weekly  earnings  for  a woman  in  Van  Vorst' s study  was 

15 

eight  dollars  for  working  a fifty-six  hour  week. 

14 

The  term  "white  slavery"  is  actually  French  in  origin. 

An  anti-prostitution  conference  held  in  Paris  had  called  the 
traffic  in  women  traite  des  blanches  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  conference,  held  a century  before,  which  dealt  with 
traite  des  noires  or  African  slavery. 

‘'■■’Marie  Van  Vorst  and  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst,  The  Woman  Who 
Toils;  Being  the  Experiences  of  Two  Ladies  as  Factory  Girls 
(New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  1903),  pp.  206-214. 
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Shop-girls  fared  no  better  than  factory  girls.  In  an 
article  appearing  in  World's  Work  in  1907,  Mary  Maule  reports 
that  the  average  shop-girl  earned  seven  dollars  a week  with 
some  girls  making  as  little  as  two  and  one-half  dollars  a 
week.  Maule  paints  a dour  picture  of  the  shop-girl's  life 
after  working  hours,  and  notes  how  she  frequently  become 
the  sexual  victim  of  unscrupulous  supervisors  and  employers. 
"Is  it  any  wonder,"  Maule  asks,  "that  some  of  the  weaker 
spirits  sometimes  weary  of  the  monotony  and  go  the  devious 
path  that  leads  to  ease  and  ruin."16 

Jane  Addams,  the  feminist  and  settlement-house  pioneer, 
wrote  extensively  on  the  subject  for  McClure ' s . Relying  on 
statistics  from  twenty-two  case  histories  collected  by  the 
Juvenile  Protection  Association  of  Chicago,  Addams  pointed 
out  that  the  average  working-girl  earned  six  dollars  a 
week.  The  average  prostitute  earned  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week,  plus  an  additional  twenty-one  dollars  a week  in  com- 
missions if  she  sold  drinks  in  a "disreputable  saloon."  A 
typical  case  history  involved  a fifteen-year-old  department 
store  girl  who  earned  five  dollars  a week.  She  is  introduced 
to  the  life  of  ease  by  a "wise"  fellow  clerk.  At  first  the 
girl  earned  extra  money  by  making  appointments  at  local  hotels 
on  her  lunch  hour.  Soon  she  comes  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
seasoned  "madam"  and  she  leaves  the  store  for  the  brothel. 
Addams  writes:  "The  practice  has  become  so  general  in 

16Mary  K.  Maule,  "What  is  a Shop-Girl's  Life?," 

World's  Work,  14  (September-"  1907)  , 9311-9316. 
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the  larger  American  cities  as  to  be  systematically  conducted. 

,.17 

It  is  perhaps  the  sinister  outcome  of  economic  pressure. 

The  conditions  for  domestic  serving-girls  was  no 
better.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  in  her  book  What  Eight  Million 
Women  Want,  draws  comparisons  between  domestic  service  and 
imprisonment.  Girls  working  as  domestics  in  wealthy  house- 
holds were  quartered  in  windowless  attics,  paid  less  than 
other  working  women,  and  usually  were  not  allowed  outside 
the  house  more  than  once  every  two  weeks.  Dorr  writes: 

There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  a large 
part  of  the  social  evil,  or  that  branch  of  it 
recruited  every  year  from  domestic  service,  is 
traceable  to  American  methods  of  dealing  with 
servants.  The  domestic,  belonging,  as  a rule,  to 
a weak  and  inefficient  class,  is  literally  driven 
into  paths  where  only  strength  and  efficiency  could 
possibly  protect  her  from  evil.18 

Muckraking  journalists,  novelists  and  playwrights 
made  the  most  of  the  white  slavery  issue.  The  former  Chief 
of  Police  of  New  York  City,  General  Theodore  Bingham, 
wrote  a book,  The  Girl  Who  Disappeared,  the  Real  Facts 
About  the  White  Slave  Trade  (1911).  Reginald  Wright 
Kaufmann,  a magazine  editor,  novelist  and  student  of  the 
social  evil,  wrote  The  House  of  Bondage  (1910),  which 
critics  of  the  period  considered  to  be  the  finest  sociolo- 
gical novel  of  the  problem  and  the  most  realistic  depiction 


17 Jane  Addams,  A New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil 
(New  York:  Macmillan  Co. , 1912) , pp.  55-94 . 

18Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  What  Eight  Million  Women  Want 
(Boston:  Maynard,  Small  and  Co. , 1910) , pp.  212-213. 
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of  conditions  inside  a brothel.  Kaufmann's  novel  was  made 

20 

into  a play,  one  of  many  dealing  with  white-slavery. 

Elizabeth  Robins'  novel.  My  Little  Sister  (1913),  was  so 
avidly  read  that  it  was  called  "the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of 
white  slavery.  Robins'  novel  tells  the  story  of  two  young 
English  girls  who  travel  by  train  to  London,  are  met  by  a 
supposed  relative,  and  are  lured  into  a house  of  prostitu- 
tion. One  of  the  girls  escapes  and  tells  the  story;  the 

other  girl  is  forever  lost  to  the  underworld.  Robins'  novel 

21 

went  through  four  American  printings. 

The  fledgling  motion  picture  industry  cashed  in  on 

the  spirit  of  the  time.  Nickelodeon  films  with  titles  like 

"The  Traffic  in  Souls"  and  "Inside  the  White  Slave  Traffic" 

were  popular.  Parents  feared  that  too  much  exposure  of  the 

subject  might  corrupt  children.  Critics  complained  that 

the  "white  slave"  plays  and  films  were  as  commercial  as 

22 

white  slavery  itself. 

Exploitation  of  public  opinion  about  white  slavery  not 
infrequently  led  to  public  hysteria.  Popular  myths  circu- 
lated wherein  "white  slavers"  procured  their  victims  by 
carrying  poisoned  needles  with  which  they  injected  hapless 
young  women  whom  they  sat  next  to  on  street  cars.  Sensational 

19Louis  Filler,  Crusaders  for  American  Liberalism  (Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio:  The  Antioch  Press,  1939) , pp.  290-291 . 

o n 

uSee  this  Chapter,  pp.  124-128. 

21Mark  Sullivan,  Our  Times;  The  United  States,  1900- 
1925 , Vol . IV:  , Pre-War  America  (New  York':  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  1930),  p.  135;  New  York  Telegraph,  March  1,  1913,  p.  4. 

22 


Louis  Filler,  p.  293. 
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accounts  of  mysterious  abductions  were  printed  almost  daily 
in  the  press.  The  conspiracy  of  silence,  as  regards 
prostitution  anyway,  had  been  breached. 

When  Heaven  Protected  the  Working  Girl 
Melodramas  and  comedies  revolving  around  shop  girls 
existed  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  A melodrama  entitled 
Only  a Shop  Girl  was  performed  in  New  York  City  during 
September  1903. 24  The  reviewer  for  the  New  York  Times 
indicated  that  the  play  had  been  in  existence  throughout 
the  past  decade.  No  author  was  listed  because  numerous 
rewritings,  additions  and  deletions  had  been  made  to  the 
script  over  the  years.  The  production  included  interpolated 
songs  and  dances,  speciality  acts  that  had  no  relevancy  to 
the  drama.  The  story  of  Only  a Shop  Girl  was  standard 
fare.  A young  girl  who  had  seen  better  days  suddenly  is 
forced  to  make  it  on  her  own  in  the  world.  She  seeks  employ- 
ment in  a large  department  store.  Through  the  machinations 
of  an  unscrupulous  manager  and  disreputable  lawyer  she  loses 
her  position.  At  the  same  time  she  is  evicted  from  her 
boarding  house  by  a hard-hearted  landlady.  Left  alone  to 
die  in  the  streets,  she  is  sheltered  by  an  orphan  and 
finally  rescued  by  a benevolent  judge,  the  father  of  a young 
man  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  poor  shop  girl. 

23Mark  Sullivan,  Our  Times,  Vol.  IV,  p.  134;  Egal 
Feldman,  "Prostitution,  the  Alien  Women  and  the  Progressive 
Imagination,"  American  Quarterly,  19  (Summer  1967),  192-206. 

24Burns  Mantle  makes  no  record  of  this  play. 
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Unremarkable  in  the  treatment  of  its  theme.  Only  a Shop 
Girl  does  at  least  reflect  an  early  awareness  by  the  stage 


£ ^ . . 25 

for  a topical  issue. 

Following  magazine  exposes  by  Turner  and  others,  plays 
about  shop  girls  became  more  numerous,  if  not  more  sophis- 
ticated. John  Montague's  The  Narrow  Path  opened  at  the 
Hackett  Theatre  on  May  31,  1909.  Montague's  play  told  the 
story  of  a poor  manicurist  who  strayed  from  the  straight- 
and-narrow  life  alluded  to  in  the  play's  title.  Bertha 
Clark  is  the  manicure  girl.  She,  along  with  other  girls  who 
work  at  the  shop,  struggles  to  hold  body  and  soul  together. 
Bertha  is  tempted  into  a life  of  vice  by  the  villanous 
Frank  Dunn.  A crusading  magazine  writer,  a popular  heroic 
figure  of  the  time,  named  Dick  Strong  saves  her  from  a life 
of  ruin.  At  the  play's  conclusion,  the  villain  is  rebuked 
by  a slap  in  the  face  from  the  virtuous  manicure  girl. 

Montague's  play  was  nothing  more  than  contrived  melo- 
drama. Reviewers  found  the  play  commonplace  and  they 
unfavorably  compared  it  to  Eugene  Walter's  The  Easiest  Way. 
Charles  Darnton,  in  an  opinion  shared  by  others,  called 
the  play  "a  crude,  uninteresting  imitation  of  The  Easiest 
Way . " 2 6 The  New  York  Times  said:  "the  play  is  a pale 

reflex,  not  only  of  The  Easiest  Way,  but  of  several  other 
plays  that  have  been  inveighed  against  in  the  last  season 


2 R 

Review,  New  York  Times,  September  1,  1903,  p.  3. 

26Charles  Darnton,  Review,  New  York  Evening  World, 

June  1,  1909,  Clipping  File,  New  York  Public  Library  Theatre 
Collection  (hereafter  NYPLTC) . 
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on  account  of  their  presentation  of  certain  so-called  seamy 
sides  of  life. 

Whether  or  not  The  Narrow  Path  could  have  sustained  a 

run  of  any  length  must  go  unanswered.  The  day  after  the  play 

opened,  it  was  closed  down.  Producer  Al  Woods  withdrew  the 

play  because  he  was  threatened  with  court  action  against  it. 

Henry  B.  Harris,  the  theatre  owner,  had  objected  to  the 

play  on  moral  grounds.  Harris  was  "an  exponent  of  the  sort 

2 8 

of  shows  that  no  Anthony  Comstock  could  object  to."  Harris 
had  recently  purchased  the  Hackett  Theatre  from  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein,  and  the  original  lease  to  James  K.  Hackett  was  still 
being  honored.  Hackett,  working  with  the  Shuberts'  booking 
agency,  had  acquired  the  play  from  Woods,  who  had  hoped  to 
run  the  play  through  the  summer.  Harris  attended  the  play's 
opening-night  performance  curious  to  see  what  kind  of 
production  the  Hackett  Theatre  would  be  housing.  The  Narrow 
Path  convinced  him  that  his  theatre  had  been  "contaminated.1 
Harris  fired  off  a telegram  to  Hackett  the  next  day.  The 
telegram  read,  in  part: 

I desire  to  give  you  notice  that  I consider  the 
performance  now  being  given  at  the  Hackett  Theatre 
a nuisance  being  maintained  on  my  property  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  I want  it  stopped  at  once  or  I 
shall  take  steps  to  have  it  abated. 

Hackett  informed  Woods,  who,  not  having  time  to  wage  a lengthy 

court  battle  to  save  the  play,  withdrew  it  from  performance. 

A considerable  advance  sale  of  tickets  had  to  be  refunded. 

^ 7 Review,  New  York  Times,  June  1,  1909, p.  9. 

28New  York  Times,  June  2,  1909,  p.  7. 

29Ibid. 
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On  August  31,  1911,  Charles  Klein's  Maggie  Pepper 

opened  at  the  Harris  Theatre  in  New  York  City  for  a run 

of  147  performances.  Klein  had  already  garnered  himself 

a reputation  as  a reformist  playwright.  The  critic  Alan 

Dale  characterized  him  as  more  "jaundiced"  than  yellow 
30 

journalists.  Klein's  first  three  plays.  The  Lion  and 

the  Mouse  (1905) , The  Daughters  of  Men  (1906) , and  The 

Third  Degree  (1909) , all  dealt  with  current  social  and 

political  issues.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  is  frequently 

cited  as  the  first  American  drama  of  expose.  With  the 

controversial  actress  Olga  Nethersole  playing  a character 

modelled  after  Ida  Tarbell,  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  ran  for 

686  performances,  the  longest  run  for  any  American  play 

31 

on  the  New  York  stage  up  to  that  time. 

Maggie  Pepper  was  less  an  indictment  of  current 

problems  than  Klein's  earlier  plays.  Nevertheless,  the 

play  was  a sincere  look  at  the  life  of  a woman  trapped  by 

employment  in  a large  department  store.  Klein  had 

reportedly  written  the  play  for  the  star  Rose  Stahl. 

Stahl's  reputation  in  vaudeville  as  a comedienne  was  well 
32 

established. 

"^Alan  Dale,  "Dramatic  Censors  and  Some  New  Plays," 
Cosmopolitan,  47  (June  1909) , 74. 

31 

See  Chapter  I,  pp.  12-14.  See  also  Maxwell  Bloom- 
field, "Muckraking  and  the  American  Stage:  The  Emergence 

of  Realism,  1905-1917,"  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  66  (Spring 
1967),  165-178;  Charles  Klein,  h Religion,  Philosophy  and 
the  Drama,"  Arena  42  (May  1908),  492-509). 

32 

Walter  Brown  and  E.  DeRoy  Koch,  eds.,  Who ' s Who  on 
the  Stage,  1908  (New  York:  B.W.  Dodge  and  Co.,  1908), 

p.  410. 
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Undoubtedly  Klein  lightened  the  drama  to  take  advantage  of 

33 

the  actress' s comic  talents. 

The  plot  of  Maggie  Pepper  is  thin.  As  the  story 

» 

unfolds,  Maggie  has  been  employed  at  the  department  store 
for  fifteen  years  without  any  job  advancement.  Management 
of  the  business  is  taken  over  by  a young  man  whose  father 
owns  the  firm.  Most  of  the  play's  humor  is  built  around  the 
irony  of  Maggie's  business  acumen  compared  to  the  young  man's 
naivete.  Maggie  works  for  reformation  at  the  store  for 
the  benefit  of  her  co-workers,  she  is  victimized  by  a black- 
mailer, and  she  nurses  back  to  health  the  young  executive 
after  he  is  shot  by  the  blackmailer.  The  denouement  hah 
Maggie  accept  a proposal  of  marriage  from  the  young  man. 
Klein's  play  ends  with  a promise  for  a better  life  for  all 
now  that  Maggie  Pepper  is  installed  in  a position  of  authority 
at  the  store. 

Bayard  Veiller  treated  the  same  subject,  but  with  more 
seriousness,  in  his  melodrama.  Within  the  Law.  Veiller 's 
play  opened  at  the  Eltinge  Forty-second  Street  Theatre  for 
a run  of  541  performances.  It  was  Veiller' s most  successful 
play,  and  the  drama  elevated  then  unknown  Jane  Cowl  to  star- 
dom. As  the  title  implies.  Within  the  Law  deals  with  border- 
line criminality.  Mary  Turner,  a shop  girl  at  the  Emporium, 
where  she  earns  six  dollars  a week,  is  arrested  for  stealing 
goods.  She  is  not  guilty,  but  is  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  three  years  imprisonment,  principally  because  her  boss, 

33William  Mailly,  "Plays  of  Promise  and  Performance," 
Twentieth  Century  5 (December  1911) , 153. 
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Edward  Gilder,  asks  the  judge  to  "make  an  example  of  her" 
for  the  other  girls.  Before  being  taken  off  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, Mary  tells  Gilder  that  if  he  paid  decent  wages, 
his  workers  would  not  be  tempted  to  steal  from  him.  She 
argues : 

We  work  nine  hours  a day  for  six  dollars  a week. 

That's  a fact  isn't  it?  And  an  honest  girl  can't 

live  decently  on  six  dollars  a week — and  buy  food 

and  clothes  and  pay  rent  and  carfare,  that's  another 

fact,  isn't  it?3^ 

Gilder  argues  that  he  operates  as  an  honest,  even 
charitable,  capitalist.  But  Mary  is  not  appeased.  She 
replies : 

MARY:  Do  you  know  that  the  first  time  an  honest  girl 

steals,  it's  often  because  she  needs  a doctor  or 
some  other  luxury  like  that? 

GILDER:  (rising  and  interrupting  her  sharply),  I'm 

not  their  guardian.  I can't  watch  over  them  after 
they  leave  the  store.  They  are  paid  at  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  as  much  as  any  other  store  pays. 

MARY:  Yes,  I know  that  Mr.  Gilder,  but — 

GILDER:  (virtuously  indignant) , No  man  living  does 

more  for  his  employees  than  I do!  Who  gave  the 
girls  the  fine  rest  room  upstairs?  I did.  Who 
gave  them  the  cheap  lunch  room?  I did. 

MARY:  But  you  won't  pay  them  enough  to  live  on. 

GILDER:  So  that's  the  plea  you  make  for  yourself  and 

your  friends,  that  you  are  forced  to  steal! 

MARY:  (leaning  across  GILDER'S  desk),  I wasn't  forced 

to  steal!  But  that's  the  plea,  as  you  call  it,  that 
I'm  making  for  the  other  girls.  There  are  hundreds  of 
them  stealing  or  going  on  the  streets  because  they 
don't  get  enough  to  eat.35 


^Bayard  Veiller,  Within  the  Law,  in  Famous  Plays  of 
Crime  and  Detection,  edited  by  Van  H.  Cartmell  and  Bennett 
Cerf  (New  York:'  Arms  Press,  1946),  pp.  94-95. 

35 


Ibid.,  pp.  95-96. 
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Once  in  jail  Mary  maps  out  a plan  for  revenge.  She 

studies  the  law  to  learn  how  she  can  live  within  it  and 

still  lead  a criminal  life.  She  also  plans  to  marry  Gilder's 

son  as  part  of  her  scheme.  On  her  release  she  proceeds 

accordingly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  play,  she  is  wealthy  and 

wed  to  the  young  Gilder.  In  one  of  the  best  remembered 

curtain  lines  of  the  time  she  triumphantly  tells  her  former 

boss  and  persecutor,  now  her  father-in-law;  "Four  years  ago 

you  took  away  my  name  and  gave  me  a number.  Now  I've  given 

3 6 

up  that  number  and  I've  got  your  name." 

Within  the  Law  was  a hit  with  audiences  because,  in 

part,  of  the  credibility  of  Veiller's  writing.  Melodramatic 

intrigue  is  kept  plausible,  Veiller's  shop  girls  speak  in  a 

believable  vernacular,  and  scenes  are  timely  and  topical, 

for  instance,  the  newly-invented  Maxim  silencer  is  used  by 

one  of  Mary's  gangland  pals. 

Critics  found  the  play  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

The  New  York  Times  reviewer  would  not  classify  the  play  as 

strictly  melodrama,  but  labelled  it  "problem  melodrama" 

because  of  its  concern  with  a social  thesis:  "a  pitiless 

arraignment  against  the  men  who  ask  girls  to  work  for  them 

37 

at  wages  on  which  the  girls  cannot  live." 

The  play  also  won  the  praise  of  some  clergymen  who 
urged  their  congregations  to  see  it  as  a moral  lesson. 
Reverend  T.J.  Gregory  called  the  play  the  most  effective 

3 6 Ibid. , p.  127. 

3 7 

Review,  New  York  Times,  September  1912,  p.  11. 
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indictment  of  wealth  and  power  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He 

wrote  in  the  New  York  American: 

I have  listened  to  nearly  all  the  great  preachers  of 
the  world,  but  I never  heard  from  any  of  them  as 
powerful  a sermon  as  was  preached  to  me  in  "Within 
the  Law."  It  is  a wide-reaching,  lynx-eyed,  all- 
searching, remorseless  inquisition,  that  drags  out 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  mercilessly  flays,  the 
double-dealing,  insincerity  and  cold-blooded  self- 
ishness and  brutality  of  institutional  society.38 

Gregory  went  on  to  express  the  hope  that  Within  the  Law 

would  be  the  beginning  of  a world-wide  propaganda  against 

on 

social  evil.  Veiller  claimed  the  play  helped  bring  about 

wage  increases  in  six  New  York  department  stores  and  caused 

investigations  into  the  working  conditions  for  women  to  be 

40 

launched  in  twelve  states.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
saw  the  play  and  wrote  a letter  of  endorsement  to  Veiller, 
with  whom  he  had  worked  in  his  days  as  Police  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City.  Roosevelt's  letter  read,  in  part: 

My  dear  Mr.  Veiller: 

When  I was  Police  Commissioner  you  were  a police 
reporter,  and  there  are  not  a few  of  the  incidents  in 
your  play  which  suggest  to  me  original  happenings 
that  both  you  and  I know.  As  a good  citizen  I wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  play.  . . .We  cannot  clean  the 
underworld  if  we  connive  at  or  approve  in  the  upper- 
world  practices  as  fundamentally  wrong  as  those  which 
we  punish  when  committed  by  the  people  whom  the  law 
actually  does  condemn.  . . .We  must  remember  ever 
more  and  more  vividly  that  each  must  be  in  a very 
real  sense  his  brother's  and  his  sister's  keeper. 
There  is  always  something  fundamentally  wrong  if 


O Q 

New  York  American,  November  26,  1913,  p.  20. 
39Ibid. 

^°New  York  Times,  September  21,  1913,  Part  V,  p.  4. 
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wages  go  down  and  dividends  go  up;  and  the  man  who 
pays  shop-girls  a wage  on  which  they  cannot  live  in 
decency  and  honesty  is  committing  a wrong  against 
society  for  which  no  activity  along  charitable  or 
similar  lines  in  any  way  atones . 

Sincerely  yours,  ... 

(Signed)  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

White  Slavery  Sensationalism 

In  1913  interest  in  white  slavery  peaked.  Novels,  plays 

and  silent  films  treating  the  more  horrifying  aspects  of  the 

social  evil  proliferated.  Writers  and  film  makers  defended 

their  works  against  cries  of  sensationalism  by  arguing,  as 

they  always  had,  that  their  intentions  were  noble,  they 

sought  to  warn  the  public  of  a worsening  sociological  ill. 

Max  Endicoff,  in  December  1913,  penned  a "recipe"  that  poked 

fun  at  the  attitudes  of  self-proclaimed  reform  dramatists. 

Endicoff' s satire,  "Prescription  for  a Modern  Drama," 

appeared  in  the  socialist  journal  Masses ; 

Five  paragraphs  from  an  authoritative  work  on  the 
Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Two  paragraphs  from  the  latest  report  of  the  Federal 
Vice  Investigation  Commission. 

Two  paragraphs  from  the  current  reports  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 

One  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  Municipal  Bureau 
of  Charities. 

Sprinkle  over  with  a dose  of  statistics  to  make  the 
concotion  palatable.  Season  well  with  gunpowder. 

After  mixing  thoroughly  and  bottling,  send  sample  to 
an  ethical  laboratory  for  a stamp  of  approval.  1 

Two  controversial  white  slave  plays  opened  in  1913, 

George  Scarborough's  The  Lure  and  Bayard  Veiller's  The  Fight. 


41Letter  dated  February  18,  1913,  reprinted  in  Souvenir 
playbill  of  Within  the  Law  (Simon  and  O'Keefe  publishers), 
NYPLTC . 

42Max  Endicoff,  "Prescription  for  a Modern  Drama," 
Masses,  9 (December  1913),  19. 
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The  former  premiered  August  14,  1913,  at  Maxine  Elliot's 
Theatre  for  a run  of  162  performances.  The  latter  opened 
October  13,  1913,  at  the  Fulton  Theatre  and  ran  for  84 
performances.  The  Fight  and  The  Lure  warrant  consideration 
together,  not  only  because  they  are  similar  thematically, 
but  because  they  both  came  under  attack  from  official  police 
censors . 

The  Fight  and  The  Lure  went  further  in  their  realistic 

depiction  of  prostitution  than  had  previous  plays.  What 

spectators,  critics,  and  censors  found  most  alarming  was  that 

43 

scenes  inside  of  bordellos  were  actually  depicted  on  stage. 

A writer  for  The  Outlook  announced  that  for  a long  time 
American  plays  had  been  creeping  towards  the  limits  of  inde- 
cency, but  that  now  they  had  boldly  crossed  the  line.  Play- 
wrights were  labelled  "panders,"  in  the  same  business  with 
owners  of  houses  of  ill  fame.  The  Nation  accused  playwrights 
of  "trafficking  in  filth"  and  theatre  managers  of  "the 
ephemeral  coinage  of  money  out  of  filth."  Readers  were 
warned  that  the  stage  was  now  in  a "competitive  struggle, 
tending  towards  the  survival  of  the  nastiest."  But  theatre 
was  not  held  fully  responsible  for  its  own  corruption. 

Blame  was  also  layed  on  "those  sensational  reformers  and 
giddy  humanitarians  who,  working  in  willing  or  unwilling  con- 
conjunction  with  the  yellow  press,  are  accustoming  thoughtless 

4^Louis  Sherwin,  "The  Agitation  Against  'The  Fight' 
and  'The  Lure,"'  New  York  Globe  and  Commerical  Advertiser, 
September  17,  1913,  p.  8. 
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minds  to  the  contemplation  of  vice  in  all  its  hideous 

- „ 44 

forms . 

While  the  social  evil  was  being  dramatized  on  stage, 
Anthony  Comstock  was  arresting  book  clerks  and  publishers 
for  selling  books  dealing  with  prostitution.  The  New  York 
Times  at  first  poked  fun  at  Comstock,  calling  him  a "literary 
critic."  But  the  Times  followed  up  with  an  editorial  that 
linked  red-light  novels  with  red-light  plays.  When  novels 
and  plays,  said  the  Times,  "degenerate  to  the  level  of 
inviting  police  attention.  . .it  is  time  to  draw  the  line 
against  them."45  A poem  appeared  on  the  editorial  page 
pleading  "Oh,  give  us  back  the  homely  scenes,/  The  humor 
of  past  time,/  And  bury  in  the  garbage  can/  This  drama  of 
the  slime."46 

Although  it  was  the  first  play  to  depict  the  story  of 
a white  slave  kidnapping,  since  Elizabeth  Robins'  My  Little 
Sister  gained  wide  readership,  George  Scarborough's  The  Lure 
told  a familiar  story.  Mary  Nash  played  Sylvia,  a poor 
department  store  worker  about  to  lose  her  job,  whose  mother 
is  in  need  of  medication  which  they  cannot  afford.  A woman 
named  Madam  Lockwood  passes  her  "business  card"  to  Sylvia 
one  day  at  the  store.  The  card  reads,  "Extra  Work  for  Girls 

44"An  Ominous  Sign  of  the  Times,"  Outlook,  September 
13,  1913,  pp.  68-70;  "Filth  on  the  Stage,"  Nation,  September 
11,  1913,  p.  246;  "Pornography  for  Hire,"  Nation,  December 
18,  1913,  pp.  585-586. 

45Hagar  Revelly  by  Daniel  Cason  Goodwin  was  the  novel 
being  supressed  by  Comstock.  New  York  Times,  September  24, 
1913,  p.  6;  Editorial,  September  25,  1913,  p.  12. 

46Adolphus  Rosenberg,  "The  Drama  of  the  Day,"  New  York 
Times , September  7,  1913,  p.  12. 
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in  the  Evening."  Sylvia,  who  pictures  the  Madam  as  a 
modiste,  believes  she  has  found  much  needed  financial 
relief.  The  second,  and  most  alarming  act, takes  place  at 
Lockwood's  bordello.  The  owners  are  in  trouble  because  a 
young  girl  has  just  committed  suicide  rather  than  submit 
to  her  captors.  The  following  scene  between  the  madam 
and  her  partner,  a political  ward  captain  named  McGuire, 
was  probably  the  most  shocking: 

KATE.  Another  one  of  the  girls  committed  suicide  an 
hour  ago. 

CAPTAIN.  Another?  Two  in  a month,  eh? 

KATE.  Yes. 

CAPTAIN.  Humph — we'd  better  take  an  undertaker  in 
partnership  with  us. 

KATE.  And  a Coroner.  (He  looks  at  her  quickly.) 

CAPTAIN.  Why? 

KATE.  To  keep  him  from  asking  too  many  questions. 

CAPTAIN.  What? 

KATE.  Or  giving  out  too  much  information.  (He  becomes 
grave. ) 

CAPTAIN.  Any  funny  business  about  the — suicide? 

KATE.  No — not  the  way  you  mean. 

CAPTAIN.  How  did  she  do  it? 

KATE.  Opened  a gas  jet. 

CAPTAIN.  Which  one  was  she? 

KATE.  You  never  saw  her — young  girl  Paul  got  the  other 
day.  Fine  family  and  all  that.  Had  to  marry  her  to 
get  her.  When  he  got  her  here  and  told  her  in  plain 
English  what  she  was  up  against — she  fainted. 

CAPTAIN.  I guess  so. 

KATE.  When  she  came  to,  she  fought  like  a little  devil 
to  get  out. 
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CAPTAIN.  Paul  beat  her  up. 

KATE.  Oh,  he  was  easy  with  her  as  possible,  took  her 
clothes  away  and  locked  her  upstairs. 

CAPTAIN.  Feed  her? 

KATE.  No,  but  she  didn't  actually  suffer.  Only  for 
three  days. 

CAPTAIN.  That's  good. 

KATE.  I went  up  there  about  one  o'clock  and  tried  to 
make  her  see  the  only  way  she  could  do  was  submit, 
but  she  just  sulked,  wouldn't  talk  at  all.  Paul 
went  up  there  an  hour  ago  and  found  her  lying  on  the 
floor  dead — with  the  gas  jet  wide  open.47 

As  it  turns  out,  the  young  suicide  victim  was  the 
daughter  of  a prominent  banker.  Paul,  the  cadet,  brought  her 
across  state  lines,  in  violation  of  the  Mann  Act  of  1910,  and 
police  in  several  communities  are  busy  searching  for  her. 

Paul  describes  how  he  was  able  to  trick  the  girl  into  coming 
to  Madam  Lockwood's  with  him: 

CAPTAIN.  How  did  she  get  here? 

PAUL.  Oh,  scouting  around  Springfield,  saw  her  and 
she  made  a hit  with  me.  Found  out  who  she  was. 

CAPTAIN.  Banker's  daughter,  eh? 

PAUL.  That  didn't  make  any  difference  to  me. 

CAPTAIN.  (Looks  him  in  the  eye.)  You  may  wish  it  had. 

PAUL.  Found  out  the  church  she  went  to  and  got  a 
regular  introduction  by  her  Sunday-school  teacher 
at  a church  sociable.  You  know  them  affairs  they 
have  at  small  town  churches  where  everybody  gets  an 
even  break.  Told  her  my  father  was  a banker  too. 

CAPTAIN.  How  did  you  get  her  here? 

PAUL.  She  fell  for  me — fell  in  love  with  me,  like  they 
all  do. 


47George  Scarborough,  The  Lure,  reprinted  in  Current 
Opinion  55  (October  1913) , 250-251. 
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CAPTAIN.  God! 

PAUL.  Said  she  was  lonesome — couldn't  live  without 
me — and  agreed  to  elope. 

CAPTAIN.  Did  her  father  see  you? 

PAUL.  Once.  Made  a hit  with  the  old  gent,  too. 

CAPTAIN.  Can  he  put  it  on  you. 

PAUL.  Say,  don't  you  think  I have  sense  enough  to 
blind  my  own  trail? 

CAPTAIN.  You  married  her? 

PAUL.  Yes.  (Laughs . ) I married  her — on  a last  year's 
revenue  license.  Big  Jacobs  performed  the  ceremony 
and  a couple  of  Chicago  dips  were  the  witnesses. 

Say,  you  make  me  tired.  If  they  put  it  on  me,  I let 
you  put  a bib  on  me  and  go  back  to  kindergarten. 

CAPTAIN.  If  they  put  it  on  you,  you  won't  like  the 
kindergarten  you'd  go  to. 

PAUL.  But  I'll  have  a big  politican  along  to  keep 
me  from  getting  lonesome.  8 

Once  Sylvia,  the  department  store  girl,  is  at  Madam 
Lockwood's  she  soon  realizes  that  it  is  not  the  fashionable 
dress  shop  she  had  imagined.  Sylvia  is  appraised  by  the 
cadet  as  a highly  profitable  potential  inmate.  She  is  decked 
out  in  bordello  finery,  and  held  captive  for  customers' 
inspection.  The  play's  climax  has  Sylvia  fending  off  the 
cadet,  the  madam  and  the  politician,  to  the  accompanying 
shrieks  of  other  captive  girls.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
things  are  looking  their  worst,  a Secret  Service  Agent,  who 
coicidentally  has  been  a secret  admirer  of  Sylvia's  and  who 
has,  in  the  line  of  duty,  infiltrated  the  bordello  on  this 
particular  evening,  comes  forward  to  rescue  Sylvia.  The 
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finale  offers  Sylvia  and  her  rescuer  looking  forward  to  a 

honeymoon  in  the  country,  where  clean  air  and  a wise  doctor 

49 

will  put  Sylvia's  mother  back  on  the  road  to  good  health. 

The  Lure  was  a popular  success.  Comparisons  were  made 

between  the  "facts"  of  the  drama  and  statistics  reported  by 

50 

official  Vice  Commissions.  Ministers  encouraged  their 

congregations  to  see  it.  The  United  States  Special  Commission 

on  White-Slave  Traffic  publicly  endorsed  the  play  in  a 

letter  of  praise  written  to  Scarborough.  The  Lure  was 

promoted,  rather  hyperbolically , as  "The  Play  That  Has  Saved 

10,000  Girls,  Endorsed  by  Pulpit  and  Public,  Federal  Officers 

51 

and  all  the  Really  Great  Social  Workers  of  Today." 

Many  critics  considered  the  play  an  honest  attempt  to 

deal  with  a sensitive  social  issue.  A writer  for  Forum  called 

the  play  "a  powerful,  well  composed,  clean  representation 

52 

of  the  most  appalling  business  extant  in  civilization." 

Acton  Davies  exclaimed:  "It  strikes  so  big,  timely  and  human 

a note.  . .it  covers  the  whole  white  slave  question  so 

honestly  and  so  well  that  its  very  strength  is  liable  to  give 

the  crop  of  other  white  slave  drama  their  quietus  before 
53 

they  are  born."  Current  Opinion  went  so  far  as  to  claim 
49 

Review,  New  York  Times,  August  15,  1913,  p.  7. 

50Frank  Crane,  Review,  Forum  51  (January  1914),  115- 

118. 

51Terse  Truths,  Extra  edition,  March  6,  1914,  Clipping 
file,  NYPLTC . 

^Frank  Crane,  pp.  115-118. 
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Acton  Davies,  Unidentified  review,  August  27,  1913, 
Clipping  file,  NYPLTC. 
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that  with  The  Lure,  "the  American  drama  has  evidently  entered 

upon  its  most  realistic  period."  The  writer  noted  that  there 

was  general  agreement  among  the  critics  to  endorse  The  Lure, 

but  that  "the  Veiller  play  and  other  plays  of  its  ilk  will 

54 

probably,  and  rightly,  be  suppressed  as  too  revulsive." 

Bayard  Veiller 's  play,  The  Fight,  according  to  Alan 

Dale,  "reached  the  limits  of  audacity."  Even  sophisticated 

New  York  audiences  gasped  at  the  "raw  brutality"  of  the 

55 

play's  second-act  bordello  scene.  The  objection  raised 
against  it  was  not  only  the  setting  but  the  situation  which 
Veiller  compounded  by  having  a gray-haired  senator  visit 
Pearl  Haskell's  house  of  ill-fame,  and  pay  five  hundred 
dollars  for  a pure,  young  girl,  only  to  discover  that  he 
had  purchased  the  virginity  of  his  own  daughter. 

Veiller' s play  centered  around  a strong-willed  heroine, 
Jane  Thomas,  played  by  Veiller' s wife,  Margaret  Wycherley, 
who  nobly  sets  out  to  clean  up  a small  Colorado  town.  The 
successful  manager  of  her  late  father's  bank,  Jane  goes 
into  politics.  After  hearing  horrible  testimony  about  working 
conditions  for  women  from  an  anemic  factory  girl,  Jane  decides 
to  run  on  a reform  ticket  for  mayor.  Opposition  develops 
among  the  town's  businessmen.  When  Jane  goes  into  a bordello 
to  rescue  a girl  who  has  been  enticed  there,  she  is  seen  by 

her  enemies.  But — due  to  a lapse  on  the  part  of  the  play- 

* 

wright — this  incident  is  not  used  against  her.  Instead,  her 

54"The  Rising  Tide  of  Realism  in  American  Drama," 

Current  Opinion  55  (October  1913),  250-251.  -- v 
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Alan  Dale,  Review,  New  York  American,  September  4, 
1913,  Clipping  file,  NYPLTC . 
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enemies  plot  to  ruin  her  financially  by  starting  a run  on 
her  bank.  Jane  foils  this  plan  by  forcing  a confession  from 
one  of  the  conspirators.  In  the  climatic  moment  of  the  play, 
Jane  fends  off  attacks  against  her  and  thwarts  her  enemies ' 
efforts  to  steal  the  confession  before  she  can  take  it  to 
the  local  newspaper  office.  But  the  document  is  lost  anyway 
when  Jane  entrusts  it  to  a loyal  messenger.  Jane  finally 
triumphs  when  Jimmy  Callahan,  a saloonkeeper  and  the  town's 
political  boss,  is  forced  to  support  her  because  if  he 
doesn't  his  wife  will  never  let  him  out  of  the  house  again. 

The  Fight  dealt  with  the  white  slavery  issue  in  a more 

tangential  manner  than  had  The  Lure.  Many  critics  considered 

the  second-act  bordello  scene  gratuitous.  Veiller  added 

the  act  to  the  play  as  an  afterthought.  The  Fight,  under 

the  title  Standing  Pat,  had  been  produced  earlier  without  it. 

Some  evidence  indicates  that  Veiller  may  have  gotten  his 

idea  for  the  additional  scene  from  a one-act  play.  Tiger, 

56 

that  had  recently  been  published  in  a magazine.  In 
Tiger,  a young  girl,  the  daugher  of  a judge,  is  kidnapped, 
drugged,  and  starved  into  submission  by  a brothel  madam 
named  Tiger.  The  man  who  pays  for  the  girl's  deflowering 
turns  out  to  be  her  father,  the  judge.  Critics  also  railled 
against  Veiller' s careless  plotting,  the  use  of  Mrs.  Jimmy 

56Rennold  Wolf,  Unidentified  review.  Clipping  file, 
NYPLTC ; Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  "What  is  a Moral  Play?" 

American  Magazine  77  (February  1914),  49-52;  Review,  New 
York  Times,  September  3,  1913,  p.  9. 
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Witter  Bynner,  Tiger,  reprinted  in  Forum  49  (May 
1913) , 522-547. 
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Callahan  as  an  awkward  deus  ex  machina,  and  the  sloppy 

...  ,58 

playwriting  in  general. 

James  Shelly  Hamilton  points  out  that  The  Fight 

59 

might  have  been  noteworthy  drama.  The  play,  with  its 
independent-thinking,  politically  active  heroine,  and  its 
setting  in  Colorado  which  was,  at  the  time,  one  of  only 
eight  states  that  had  extended  the  vote  to  women, 6 ® might 
have  been  serious  suffrage  drama.  But  Veiller  confused 
the  issue  with  an  unnecessary  bordello  scene. 

At  the  time  Veiller  defended  the  addition  of  the 
scene.  He  maintained  that  the  entire  structure  of  the  play 
depended  upon  the  second  act  and  that  the  incidents  depicted 
were  based  on  information  taken  from  Travelers'  Aid  Society 
bulletins.  Years  later  he  admitted  to  writing  the  second 
act  overnight  in  order  to  provide  a more  effective  "curtain" 
before  the  intermission.  Veiller  knew  that  it  was  this 
scene,  and  not  the  play,  that  was  drawing  a large  audience.6^ 

The  Fight  might  have  possibly  died  a quiet  death 
during  1913 's  theatrical  season  if  the  New  York  City  Police 
had  not  interfered.  On  September  4,  1913,  under  the  command 
of  Chief  of  Police  Rhinelander  Waldo,  Police  Inspectors 

C p 

James  Shelly  Hamilton,  "The  Sex-tangled  Drama," 
Everybody's  Magazine  29  (November  1913) , 676-685. 


^Colorado  extended  the  vote  to  women  in  1893.  The 
other  states  were  Wyoming  (1896),  Utah  (1870),  Washington 
(1910) , California  (1911) , Arizona  (1912) , Knasas  (1912) 
and  Oregon  (1912) . 

61Interview  with  Bayard  Veiller,  New  York  Times , Sep- 
tember 21,  1913,  Part  V,  p.  4;  Bayard  Veiller,  The  Fun  I've 
Had  (New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1941),  pp.  213-216. 
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simultaneously  attended  performances  of  The  Fight  and  The 

Lure.  The  next  day  the  Inspectors  reported  to  Chief  Waldo 

that  the  plays  were  indecent  and  that  the  theatre  owners 

were  operating  in  violation  of  Statute  1140A  of  the  Penal 

Code.62  Chief  Waldo  then  filed  for  warrants  of  arrest,  for 

the  actors  as  well  as  the  theatre  owners,  in  the  court  of 

6 3 

Chief  Magistrate  William  McAdoo. 

McAdoo  refused  to  grant  warrants  for  arrest  to  the 
police,  instead  he  issued  summonses  for  the  theatre  owners 
to  appear  before  him  in  court  on  September  8,  1913.  McAdoo 
did,  however,  give  his  opinion  of  the  matter  to  the  press. 

He  said:  "We  have  taken  the  red  lights  off  the  streets  and 

I can  see  no  reason  for  putting  them  on  the  stage  even  for  a 
moral  lesson,  so  called."  Veiller  responded  that  there  was 
nothing  indecent  in  his  play.  Lee  Shubert,  owner  of  Maxine 
Elliott's  Theatre  which  housed  The  Lure,  called  the  police 
action  "a  shame  and  an  injustice."  But  Shubert  said  he  would 


62Section  1140A  of  the  Penal  Code  stated:  Any  person 

who,  as  owner,  manager,  Director,  or  agent,  or  in  any 
capacity,  prepares,  advertises,  gives,  presents,  or  par- 
ticipates in,  an  obscene,  indecent,  immoral,  or  impure  drama, 
play  exhibition,  show,  or  entertainment,  which  would  tend  to 
the  corruption  of  youth  or  others,  and  every  person  aiding 
or  abetting  such  act,  and  every  owner,  leasee,  or  manager 
of  any  garden,  building,  room,  place,  or  structure,  who 
leases  or  lets  the  same  or  permits  the  same  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  any  such  drama,  play,  exhibition,  show,  or 
entertainment,  knowlingly,  or  who  assents  to  the  use  of 
the  same  for  any  such  purposes,  shall  be  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor, New  York  Times,  December  10,  1913,  p.  1. 

63William  McAdoo,  as  Police  Commissioner  in  1905, 
had  been  responsible  for  the  censorship  and  suppression 
of  Shaw's  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.  See  Chapter  I,  pp. 

61-66. 
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close  down  the  play  if  it  were  ruled  indecent  by  Magistrate 
McAdoo . ® ^ 

At  the  initial  hearing  McAdoo  heard  testimony  from  the 
Police  Inspectors  who  had  attended  performances  of  The  Fight 
and  The  Lure.  McAdoo  indicated  that  he,  himself,  had  attended 
a performance  of  The  Lure  at  the  invitation  of  Shubert  and 
that  he  had  found  the  play  indecent  and  revolting.  He  had 
not  seen  The  Fight,  he  said,  but  based  upon  reliable  infor- 
mation, he  believed  it  to  be  even  more  immoral  than  The  Lure. 
McAdoo  added:  "We  do  not  need  to  uncover  a sewer  as  to  con- 

vince people  as  to  its  filthiness,  nor  to  warn  those  of 
ordinary  cleanly  habits  against  getting  into  it."  He  judged 
the  theatre  owners  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  production 
of  indecent  plays  and  issued  warrants  for  the  arrests  of  Lee 
Shubert  and  Irene  Harris,  the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  B. 
Harris,  who  owned  the  Hudson  Theatre  where  The  Fight  was  then 
playing.  Shubert  took  advantage  of  the  ruling  for  some  addi- 
tional publicity  and  announced  that  a special  free  perfor- 
mance of  The  Lure  would  be  given  that  evening  for  members  of 

the  press.  Shubert  said  he  wished  to  know  the  press's 

65 

"opinion  of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  play." 

Lee  Shubert  and  Irene  Harris  appeared  before  McAdoo  in 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  the  next  day.  Both  theatre 
owners  voluntarily  agreed  to  temporarily  withdraw  The  Fight 

64New  York  Times,  September  5,  1913,  p.  9;  September 
7,  1913,  p.  3. 

^ 5 "Demoralizing  Plays,"  Outlook , September  20,  1913, 
p.  HO;  New  York  Times,  September  9,  1913,  p.  3;  New  York 
Times , September  9,  1913,  p.  2. 
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and  The  Lure  from  production  in  order  to  avoid  the  arrests 
of  the  actors  involved.  McAdoo  ruled  that  the  case  would 
be  transferred  from  his  court  to  the  Grand  Jury,  under  the 
charge  of  the  District  Attorney.  Special  performances  of 
The  Fight  and  The  Lure  would  be  held  for  members  of  the 
Grand  Jury.  If  sixteen  out  of  twenty-three  jurors  concluded 
that  either  one  of  the  plays  was  indecent  it  would  be  with- 
drawn permanently  and  any  road  company  of  the  play  would  be 
disbanded.  The  District  Attorney  requested  that  in  addition 
to  seeing  the  plays,  the  Grand  Jury  hear  testimony  from  expert 

witnesses,  police  officials,  other  playwrights ,. and  clergymen, 

66 

who  would  be  invited  to  the  special  performances. 

A special  performance  of  The  Lure  was  held  for  the 
Grand  Jury  on  September  11,  1913.  While  twenty-seven 
people  silently  watched  Scarborough's  play  at  Maxine  Elliotts 
Theatre,  regular  paying  customers  were  seeing  a revised  and 
expurgated  version  of  The  Fight  at  the  Fulton  Theatre.  Harris 
and  Veiller  had  reopened  the  play  after  omitting  the  objec- 
tionable second-act  bordello  scene,  along  with  all  references 
to  the  white  slavery  issue.  The  press,  incidentally,  noted 
that  the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  the  melodrama  had  improved 
with  the  editing.  A Police  Inspector  and  stenographer 
attended  the  re-opening  of  The  Fight.  Copies  of  a letter 
written  by  Frederick  C.  Howe  were  handed  out  to  audience 
members.  Howe's  letter  was  addressed  to  Magsitrate  McAdoo. 

The  letter  belately  defended  Veiller 's  second  act  as  "a 

^New  York  Times,  September  10,  1913,  pp.  1,  3. 
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twenty  minute  sermon  against  the  social  evil."  Howe  warned 

McAdoo  that  its  expurgation  would  be  a "travesty  of 
6 7 

censorship. " 

Lee  Shubert,  taking  the  lead  from  Harris  and  Veiller, 

sent  a letter  to  the  Grand  Jury  declaring  his  intention  to 

rewrite  The  Lure.  In  his  letter,  he  continued  to  defend  the 

original  version  of  the  play,  citing  support  from  numerous 

authorities  including  Stanley  W.  Finch,  a special  agent  for 

the  United  States  Justice  Department  investigating  white 

slave  traffic.  But  Shubert  acquiesced  to  McAdoo' s opinion 

of  the  play.  Shubert  wrote: 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  my  business 
not  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  any  section  of  the 
community,  however,  small;  and  for  that  reason,  while 
thanking  the  Grand  Jury  for  its  kind  suggestion,  I will 
relieve  it  from  any  informal  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  will  not  resume  the  production  of  the 
play  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  performed  for  them, 
but  will  ask  the  author  to  rewrite  it,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  substantial  objection  from  any  quarter.®® 

When  The  Lure,  newly  rewritten,  opened  September  20, 

1913,  the  second-act  scene  which  was  previously  noted  in  the 

program  as  "At  Madam  Lockwood's,  An  Hour  Later"  had  been 

changed  to  "At  the  Agency."  Scarborough  had  eliminated  the 

offensive  bordello  sitting-room  and  replaced  it  with  an 


67 

New  York  Times,  September  10,  1913,  p.  1;  September 
11,  1913,  p.  11;  September  12,  1913,  p.  11;  September  13, 
1913,  p.  20.  For  Howe's  work  as  a purity  crusader  see  Howe, 
Confessions  of  a Reformer,  pp.  266-272. 

6 8 

Letter  from  Lee  Shubert  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Bostwick, 
District  Attorney's  Office,  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City, 
September  16,  1913,  reprinted  in  "Dramatizing  Vice,"  Literr. 
ary  Digest,  October  4,  1913,  pp.  557-558;  New  York  Times, 
September  17,  1913,  p.  9. 
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69 

employment  agency  office.  Not  everyone  was  pleased  with 
the  change.  Charles  O'Connor  Irwin,  president  of  the  United 
Employment  Agents'  Association,  complained  that  "the  inde- 
cent scene  in  'The  Lure'  has  been  cut  out  because  of  the 
filth  and  an  employment  agency  substituted  for  the  brothel. 
This  is  unjust  to  employment  agencies,  which  are  probably 
without  exception  as  moral  as  any  business  in  the  city." 

Legal  action  was  threatened  against  Shubert  on  behalf  of 
Association  members.70 

In  bringing  action  against  The  Fight  and  The  Lure, 

Police  Chief  Waldo  and  Magistrate  McAdoo  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The  Times , in  two  editorials,  urged 
that  both  plays  be  stopped  because  they  were  "cheap,  disgus- 
ting, and  hopelessly  stupid."  The  conclusion  was  that  social 

71 

problems  could  never  be  solved  by  public  discussion.  They 
also  had  the  endorsement  of  a noted  Harvard  professor  and 
sexologist.  Dr.  Hugo  Muensterberg.  Muensterberg  urged  censor- 
ship of  The  Fight  and  The  Lure  because  he  felt  the  plays 
would  "create  grave  sex  tensions"  in  America's  youth.  Muens- 
terberg argued  that  ignorance  and  poverty  were  only  marginally 
responsible  for  white  slave  traffic.  Most  girls,  according 
to  the  professor,  meet  their  downfall  because  of  their  own 

69Plavbills  for  The  Lure,  Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre, 
August  28,  1913;  Hyperion  Theatre,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February 
4-5,  1914,  Programme  file,  NYPLTC;  New  York  Times,  September 
19,  1913,  p.  9. 

70Letter  to  the  Editor,  New  York  Times,  September  20, 
1913,  p.  12. 

7 Editorials , New  York  Times,  September  7,  1913,  p. 

12;  September  9,  1913,  p.  6. 
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feelings  of  "sensuality."  Obviously  "sex  dramas"  would 

72 

ignite  these  feelings  no  matter  how  moral  their  intentions. 

Muensterberg ' s opinions  were  challenged  by  Nora  Blatch 
de  Forest,  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Political  Union,  a pro- 
Suffrage  organization.  Mrs.  de  Forest  had  telegraphed 
Muensterberg  asking  if  he  had  seen  any  "sex  dramas."  He 
admitted  that  he  had  not  seen  any.  Mrs.  de  Forest  came  to 
The  Lure ' s defense.  She  said  the  play  was  a call  for  politi- 
cal rights  for  women  and  she  believed  that  The  Lure  could 

do  for  women  what  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  had  done  for  blacks, 

73 

bring  about  needed  emancipation. 

The  Woman's  Suffrage  movement  embraced  both  The  Fight 

and  The  Lure.  The  movement  adopted  white-slave  drama  as  a 

part  of  their  campaign  for  political  equality  to  such  an 

extent  that,  at  one  performance  of  The  Fight,  members  of  the 

Woman's  Suffrage  Party  took  over  all  backstage  and  front-of- 

. 74 

house  jobs,  except  stage  electrician.  Suffragists  had 
seen  The  Lure  during  its  first  week  of  performances  and  had 
publicly  endorsed  the  play.  On  September  6,  1913,  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  President  of  the  International  Women's  Suffrage 
Association,  Mary  Garret  May,  President  of  the  Women's 
Suffrage  Party,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Russell,  President  of  the  New 
York  Women's  Suffrage  Party,  shared  a box  seat  at  Maxine 
Elliott's  Theatre.  After  the  play  they  warned  that  any 

72 

New  York  Times,  September  14,  1913,  Part  V,  p.  4. 

7 3 

Letters  to  the  Editor,  New  York  Times,  September 
18,  1913,  p.  10. 

74 

New  York  Times,  October  23,  1913,  p.  11. 
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attempt  to  suppress  The  Lure  should  be  "received  by  the 

75 

public  with  suspicion  of  motive." 

"It  is  most  discouraging,"  noted  an  editorial  in  the 

New  York  Times,  "that  women  of  good  character,  who  generally 

hold  to  a serious  view  of  duty,  should,  under  a delusion 

that  good  can  come  out  of  evil  thus  exposed,  lend  their 

76 

countenance  to  the  exploitation  of  filthy  stuff."  The 

National  Association  Opposed  to  Women's  Suffrage  blasted 

their  counterparts  for  using  white-slave  drama  as  propaganda 

when  the  whole  issue  of  white  slavery  was  one  that  could  not 

be  solved  by  extending  the  vote  to  women.  The  Suffragists 

persisted,  however,  and  on  October  8,  1913,  by  invitation  of 

Irene  Harris,  representatives  from  twenty-four  suffrage 

groups  attended  a performance  of  The  Fight.  They  had  been 

asked  to  act  "as  an  unofficial  Board  of  Censors  to  pass  upon 

the  ethics  of  the  play."  Among  them  was  Dr.  Anna  Shaw, 

President  of  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association.  The 

77 

Fight  received  their  "unofficial"  endorsement. 

More  than  eight  hundred  Suffragists  held  a rally  at 
Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre  on  October  12,  1913.  On  the 
speaker's  platform  were  Dr.  Anna  Shaw;  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch, 
President  of  the  Women's  Political  Union;  Olga  Nethersole, 
the  actress  and  feminist;  Mary  Nash,  the  actress  who  played 

^New  York  Times,  September  7,  1913,  p.  10. 

76Editorial,  New  York  Times,  September  12,  1913,  p.  10. 

77New  York  Times,  September  24,  1913,  p.  20;  October 
8,  1913,  p.  11;  October  15,  1913,  p.  11. 
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Sylvia  in  The  Lure/  and  George  Probert,  who  had  played  the 

role  of  the  cadet.  Nethersole,  who  was  slated  to  speak  at 

a rally  honoring  Emily  Pankhurst  later  in  the  week,  reminded 

the  women  of  her  fight  fourteen  years  ago  in  presenting 
7 8 

Sapho. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  saw  The  Lure  on  October  23,  1913,  and 

following  the  second-act  curtain,  she  spoke  to  the  audience. 

"I  think  the  public  is  to  be  congratulated,"  said  Pankhurst, 

"that  the  stage  has  at  last  awakened  to  its  mission  as  a 

factor  in  public  education  and  in  presenting  the  sordid 

truths  of  life  in  a courageous  fashion."  Pankhurst,  noting 

recent  censorship  against  The  Fight  and  The  Lure,  said  that 

she,  herself,  was  having  difficulty.  A criminal  suit  was 

being  filed  against  her  newsletter,  "The  Suffragette," 

which  contained  "pretty  frank  things  on  sex  problems  and 

medical  matters,"  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

Pankhurst  said  that  she  had  sent  copies  of  the  paper  to  Chief 

Magistrate  McAdoo,  who  was  to  decide  if  she  should  be  placed 

under  arrest.  Anthony  Comstock  and  Magistrate  McAdoo  denied 

79 

any  knowledge  of  Pankhurst' s accusation. 

Socialist  Propaganda  and  the  Prostitution  Play 
Bayard  Veiller  and  George  Scarborough  capitalized  on 
the  currency  of  sensationalism  generated  by  the  white  slave 
issue.  Their  plays  were  designed  to  appeal  to  popular  tastes 

70 

New  York  Times,  October  13,  1913,  p.  9;  See  Chapter 
I , pp.. 43-53.  - 

79 

New  York  Times,  October  23,  1913,  p.  7. 
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and  were  kept,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  confines  of  the 
melodramatic  format.  Writers  with  more  pointed  political 
and  social  motives  turned  to  the  stage  to  preach  against 
prostitution  and,.  more  importantly  from  their  point  of  view, 
the  ills  of  a capitalistic  system  that  forced  young  girls  to 
sell  sexual  favors  for  survival.  These  writers,  appealing 
to  specialized  audiences  of  radical  thinkers,  had  different 
objectives  than  writers  of  melodrama.  They  wanted  to  prose- 
lytize, not  entertain.  Consequently  they  preferred  the 
simpler  form  of  the  one-act  play.  The  new-found  social 
awareness  that  informed  their  plays  was  shared  by  pioneers 
of  the  little  theatre  movement  in  America. 

On  November  9,  1913,  Joseph  Medill  Patterson's  B^- 
Products  opened  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  By-Products  was 
socialist  propaganda  designed  to  indict  practices  of  depart- 
ment store  owners.  Patterson  was  a Socialist  who  had  been 
born  into  a wealthy  newspaper  dynasty.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Medill,  founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  When  a young  man  and  already  a millionaire, 
Patterson  abandoned  the  family  business,  and  his  career  as 
a public  servant,  to  join  the  American  Socialist  Party.  He 

described  his  conversion  to  Socialism  as  like  "becoming  an 

8 0 

Abolitionist  in  the  Old  South."  Burton  Rascoe,  an  associ 
ate  of  Patterson's  while  he  worked  at  the  Tribune,  describes 
him  as  a young,  eccentric  iconoclast.  Rascoe  writes: 

80 John  Chapman,  Tell  It  To  Sweeny;  the  Informal 
History  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  (Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  1961),  p.  34. 
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It  was  his  [Patterson's]  conscientious  whim  to  appear 
at  the  parental  box  at  the  opera  wearing  tan  shoes, 
covered  with  mud,  and  a lumberman's  shirt  open  at  the 
neck.  He  compromised  with  social  demands  by  wearing 
with  these  ensigns  of  revolt  a badly  pressed  but  well- 
fitting black  tail  coat  and  trousers. 81 

The  Socialists  considered  Patterson's  advocacy  of  their 

8 2 

party  their  greatest  victory  in  1906.  Patterson's  letter 
of  resignation  to  Chicago's  reform  mayor  Edward  Dunne  indi- 
cated that  he  was  quitting  his  job  as  Director  of  Public 
Works  because  he  had  come  to  doubt  that  the  municipal  owner- 
ship platform  on  which  Dunne  had  run  would  be  able  to  cure 
"the  many  ills  under  which  the  nation  suffers."  Patterson 
could  not  "see  why  money,  which  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
life,  should  not  be  more  or  less  evenly  distributed,  just  as 
the  ballot  is."  He  was  therefore  offering  himself  to  the 
Socialist  movement.  A year  later  Patterson  was  elected 
to  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Socialist 
Party.  As  a Committee  member  he  spent  a good  deal  of  his 
time  defending  himself  against  the  accusation  that  he  advo- 
cated "free  love."84  Patterson  retired  to  a farm  in  order 
to  write  books  and  plays.  He  had  always  been  an  admirer  of 

the  socialist  writer  Jack  London,  and  at  the  moment,  he 

85 

aspired  to  a similar  literary  career. 

81Burton  Rascoe,  Before  I Forget  (New  York:  The 

Literary  Guild,  1937) , pp.  241-242 . 

82Ira  Kipnis,  The  American  Socialist  Movement,  1897- 
1912  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1952) , p.  174. 

83Letter  from  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  to  Mayor  Edward 
F.  Dunne,  February  28,  1906,  quoted  in  Ibid. 

84Ibid. , pp.  211-212. 
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Burton  Rascoe,  pp.  241-242. 
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Among  the  plays  Patterson  wrote  were  The  Fourth  Estate, 
A Little  Brother  of  the  Rich,  By-Products,  Dope  and  Rebel- 
lion.86  The  Fourth  Estate,  which  he  wrote  in  collaboration 
with  Harriet  Ford  and  the  Tribune's  managing  editor,  James 
Kelly,  was  Patterson's  most  successful  play.  A melodrama, 

The  Fourth  Estate  told  the  story  of  a muckraking  newspaperman 
who  defies  corporate  interests  to  publish  an  expose  of  cor- 
rupt business  practices  and  bribery.  The  success  of  the  play 
was  probably  as  much  due  to  the  novelty  of  the  setting  as  it 
was  to  Patterson's  writing.  The  finale  showed  a reconstruc- 
ted press  room  with  two  working  linotype  machines.  Operators 
feverishly  ran  off  the  "big  story"  on  the  presses.  As  the 
final  curtain  fell,  ushers  impersonating  newsboys  ran  down 

the  aisles  handing  out  copies  of  specially  printed  newspapers 

8 7 

featuring  the  crusading  newsman's  story. 

By-Products  was  a one-act  play  written  by  Patterson  to 
acquaint  audiences  with  the  intolerable  wages  paid  by  large 
department  stores.  The  play  told  the  story  of  Mary  McLinda, 
a poor  shop  girl  earning  five  dollars  a week  in  a large  down- 
town Chicago  store.  The  single  scene  is  Mary's  apartment 
which  she  shares  with  her  mother,  her  consumptive  sister,  and 
the  sister's  similarly  infected  baby.  A collection  agent 
comes  to  repossess  the  kitchen  stove.  Mary's  mother,  who 
takes  in  laundry  during  the  day  and  who  works  as  a scrubwoman 
in  office  buildings  after  midnight,  does  not  have  the  money 

86See  Chapter  IV,  pp.  166-170. 
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John  Chapman,  pp.  34-35. 
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to  pay  him.  She  promises  that  when  her  daughter  Mary  gets 
home  from  the  store  they  will  be  able  to  make  the  payments. 

The  collection  agent  leaves,  for  the  moment. 

When  Mary  gets  home  her  mother  and  sister  learn  that 
she  has  spent  her  pittance  of  a wage  on  new  shoes  and  a hat 
and  has  gone  to  the  opera  with  a stranger,  a man  she  fitted 
for  gloves  in  the  store.  The  stranger  at  this  moment  is 
waiting  for  Mary  in  a car  parked  around  the  corner.  The 
collection  agent  returns.  Mary  does  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  him  and  he  threatens  to  remove  the  stove.  Mary  hurriedly 
runs  outside  and  quickly  returns  with  a handful  of  bills,  and 
a man's  fur  coat.  She  pays  the  collection  agent  and  bundles 
up  her  sister  and  the  baby.  As  she  starts  to  usher  them  out, 
her  astonished  sister  asks,  "Where  are  we  goin'?"  Mary 
replies:  "You  and  the  kid  are  goin'  to  Colorado,  and  I — well, 
I'm  goin'  on  that  long  journey  the  fortune  teller  told  me 
about."88 

By-Products  was  propaganda.  Patterson  had  been 

embroiled  with  department  store  officials,  namely  Marshall 

89 

Fields,  when  he  had  worked  for  the  City  of  Chicago.  The 
play  became  a favorite  with  little  theatres  that  were  spring- 
ing up  around  the  nation.  It  was  included  in  the  repertory 
of  Jane  Addams ' s Hull  House  Players.  The  Players,  who  some- 
times turned  their  theatre  over  to  the  Young  Socialist 

88Review,  New  York  Times,  November  10,  1913,  p.  9. 

89 


Ira  Kipnis,  p.  7. 
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League,  have  been  credited  with  helping  to  launch  the  little 

. . 90 

theatre  movement  in  America. 

Another  one- act  play  performed  by  little  theatres  was 
Moondown.91  Moondown  was  included  in  the  first-season  reper- 
tory of  the  Washington  Square  Players.  The  play's  author  was 
John  Reed,  who  later  gained  fame  as  a news  correspondent 
during  the  War  in  Mexico  and  as  a Marxist  sympathizer  during 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  In  the  years  just  before  World  War 
I , Reed  was  a prominent  figure  among  the  social  settlement 
crowd  and  bohemian  artists  who  had  migrated  to  Greenwich 
Village.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Max  Eastman's  Masses,  among 
the  coterie  of  socialists  and  radicals  who  gathered  nightly 
at  Polly  Holliday's  basement  restaurant  on  Macdougal  Street. 

Reed  was  also  active  in  staging  plays  and  sketches  for  the 
92 

Liberal  Club. 

Reed  was  in  Province town,  Massachusetts,  staying  at  the 
home  of  art  patroness  Mabel  Dodge,  during  the  Summer  of  1915 
when  the  Provincetown  Players  were  forming.  He  was  active  in 
their  first  season  at  Provincetown  taking  a rdle  in  a then 


^Constance  D'Arcy  MacKay , The  Little  Theatre  in — the 
United  States  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1917^  / . pp,*,_ 

124;  Alien"  FT  Davis  and  Mary  Lynn  McCrae,  eds . , Eighty  Years 
at  Hull  House  (Chicago:  Quadrangle  Books,  1969)  , pp.  88-91; 

Jane  Addams,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House  (New  York:  Macmillan 

Co.,  1959),  pp.  388-394. 


91 


Constance  D'Arcy  MacKay,  pp.  38,  142. 


9^Floyd  Dell  provides  a first-hand  account  of  bohemian 
life  in  Greenwich  Village  at  the  time  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  and  the  Privincetown 
Players  were  getting  underway.  Floyd  Dell,  Home comi-ng , — An 
Autobiography  (New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1933) , pp. 

245-259! 
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unknown  playwright's  first  play,  Eugene  O'Neill's  Bound  East 

for  Cardiff.  At  the  end  of  his  second  summer  season  in 

Province town , Reed,  along  with  George  Cram  Cook,  called  a 

meeting  on  September  5,  1916,  at  which  the  Players  were 

chartered  as  a theatre  company  which  would  take  up  residency 

in  New  York  the  following  Fall.  Reed  drafted  the  original 

93 

constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  Provincetown  Players. 

He  expressed  the  hopes  of  the  new  company  in  the  following 
lines  of  verse: 

Blazing  our  nights  with  arguments  uproarious 

What  care  we  for  dull  old  world  censorious,  94 

When  each  one  knows  he'll  fashion  something  glorious! 

John  Reed  also  played  a part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Washington  Square  Players.  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  the  scene 
designer;  Philip  Moeller,  the  playwright;  and  Edward  Goodman, 
the  director,  all  fellow  comrades  of  Reed's  at  the  Liberal 
Club,  persuaded  Albert  Boni , a former  classmate  of  Reeds'  at 
Harvard,  to  allow  them  to  use  the  rear  portion  of  his  book- 
store for  staging  plays.  Their  initial  success  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Washington  Square  Players.  For  their  first 
full  season  of  repertory,  they  leased  the  Bandbox  Theatre. 

As  a part  of  their  first  season  they  performed  Reed's 
Moon down . 93 

93Helen  Deutsch  and  Stella  Hanau,  The  Provincetown,  A 
Story  of  the  Theatre  (New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1931) , 

pp.  3-59;  Granville  Hicks,  John  Reed  (New  York:  Macmillan, 

1936),  pp.  219-227;  Susan  Glaspell,  The  Road  to  the  Temple 
(New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1927),  p.  252. 

9 4 

Deutsch  and  Hanau,  p.  59. 

95Albert  Parry,  Garrets  and  Pretenders,  A History  of 
Bohemianism  in  America  (New  York:  Dover  Publications,  Inc., 

1933) , p.  279;  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1915,  Part  VI,  p.  8. 
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Moondown  had  been  written  for  the  Masses  and  appeared 

in  that  publication  in  September  1913.  It  was  staged  at  the 

Bandbox  Theatre  by  the  Washington  Square  Players  on  March 

26,  1915,  as  the  second  play  on  a triple  bill  which  also 

included  Leonid  Andreyev's  Love  of  One's  Neighbors  and  Philip 

96 

Moeller's  Two  Blind  Beggars  and  One  Less  Blind.  Moondown 
is  a dialogue  between  two  girls  who  share  a bedroom  in  a 
typical  tenement  boarding-house.  One  of  the  girls  is  cynical 
and  wise  to  the  way  of  the  streets.  The  other  girl,  who  is 
youngest,  is  hopeful  and  romantic.  When  the  younger  girl  is 
stood  up  by  a man  who  has  proposed  marriage  to  her,  she,  too, 
becomes  disillusioned.  At  the  end,  both  girls  agree  that 
there  is  only  one  way  for  a girl  to  advance  herself  out  of 
the  tenements:  money.  "A  girl's  got  to  stand  on  her  own 

feet,"  says  Mame,  the  older  of  the  two,  "and  money's  the  only 
thing  that  counts."  She  knowingly  adds,  "You'll  take  that 


Decline  of  Red  Light  Drama 

Patterson  and  Reed's  one-act  plays  reflected  a cynicism 
that  was  absent  in  full-length  white-slave  melodramas. 
Audiences,  perhaps,  had  become  skeptical  about  any  real  chance 
for  changing  this  particular  social  problem.  At  any  rate, 
the  public's  appetite  seemed  satiated  following  The  Fight  and 
The  Lure,  and  the  attendant  publicity  generated  by  police 
censorship  and  suffragist  support.  Plays  depicting  scenes  in 

96Review,  New  York  Times,  March  27,  1915,  p.  11. 

97John  Reed,  Moondown , in  Masses , 9 (September  1913) , 8. 
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and  about  bordellos  continued  to  be  written  and  performed 
for  the  next  several  years,  but  none  enjoyed  a profitable 
run. 

The  House  of  Bondage,  a dramatization  of  Reginald 

Wright  Kaufmann's  novel  by  Joseph  Byron  Totten,  opened 

December  8,  1913,  at  the  Cecil  Spooner  Theatre  in  the  Bronx, 

New  York.  The  following  evening,  police  raided  the  theatre, 

arrested  the  leading  lady,  Cecil  Spooner,  and  hauled  her, 

along  with  her  mother  and  her  sister,  who  had  also  appeared 

in  the  play,  to  Night  Court  in  a paddy  wagon.  Spooner  was 

9 8 

booked  for  violating  Section  1140A  of  the  Penal  Code.  The 

police  had  been  drawn  to  the  play  because  of  the  sensational 

nature  of  the  posters  which  advertised  it.  Spooner's  arrest 

99 

made  front-page  headlines. 

At  her  hearing  before  Magistrate  McAdoo  the  next  day, 
Spooner  promised  to  expurgate  The  House  of  Bondage  so  that 
performances  might  continue.  The  play  re-opened  December 
10,  1913.  Thousands  of  theatre-goers  had  to  be  turned  away 
from  the  box  office.  Following  the  third-act  curtain, 
Spooner,  in  tears,  spoke  to  the  audience.  She  announced  her 
intention  to  bring  a suit  against  the  police,  who  she  claimed 
had  strong-armed  her  out  of  her  dressing  room  and  into  the 
police  wagon,  without  allowing  her  to  properly  attire 


9 8 

See  this  Chapter,  p.  110. 

""Arrest  of  Actress  Stops  a Vice  Play"  was  the  banner 
in  the  New  York  Times,  December  10,  1913,  p.  1. 

100New  York  Times,  December  11,  1913,  p.  8. 
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The  House  of  Bondage  was  performed  in  four  acts.  The 
first  act,  subtitled  "The  First  Fatal  Step,"  was  set  in  Mary 
Denbigh's  home  in  a small  suburban  town  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  second  act  took  place  in  the  shop  of  a modiste  in  the 
Tenderloin  district  of  New  York  City.  The  third  act  was  in 

"The  House  of  Bondage."  The  fourth  act  returned  to  the 

m , . . 101 
Tenderloin . 

Mary  Denbigh,  the  play's  central  character,  is  the 
daughter  of  German  immigrant  parents.  She  detests  her  life 
of  household  chores  and  sneaks  off  to  the  movies  as  frequently 
as  she  can.  One  day  at  the  local  nickelodeon  she  meets 

a man  named  Max  Grossman.  Max  promises  her  a life  of  excite- 
ment in  the  big  city,  New  York.  He  tells  her,  "Broadway  is 
von  big  happy  electric  lighd."  When  Max  proposes  marriage, 
Mary  elopes  with  him. 

When  they  arrive  in  New  York,  Max  telephones  Rosie,  the 

madam  of  a "low  resort,"  and  tells  here  that  he  has  "a  new 

Poach"  for  her.  On  the  pretext  of  taking  Mary  to  stay  with  a 

friend  of  his  mother's  until  they  can  obtain  a marriage 

license,  Max  takes  Mary  to  Rosie's.  Max  collects  seventy- 

five  dollars  for  his  efforts,  but  as  he  explains  to  Angel, 

Rosie's  partner,  things  are  not  always  so  easy: 

My  business  is  all  right — sometimes  it's  bad — it  ain't 
so  easy  as  you  think — you  got  to  find  the  girls — who 
haf  no  money — or  on  strike — or  haf  to  support  a big 
family — or  their  folks  treat  'em  bad. 


l01Joseph  Byron  Totten,  A Dramatization  of  Reginald 
Wright  Kaufmann's  Famous  Novel,  "The  House  of  Bondage1'  (Type- 
script, Manuscript  collection,- NYPLTC)  . 

102 


Ibid. , Act  II , p.  5 . 
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Mary  is  held  prisoner  and  beaten  by  Rosie.  Soon, 

though,  she  is  befriended  by  another  inmate,  Evelyn,  who 

helps  her  to  escape.  By  the  third  act,  Mary  is  working  as 

a maid  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain.  Unfortunately  she 

is  recognized  as  one  of  Rosie's  "girls"  by  Mrs.  Chamberlain's 

son.  Mary  is  ordered  out  of  the  house,  but  not  before  she 

has  her  say,  as  the  curtain  falls: 

I haunted  employment  agencies  and  because  I was  truth- 
ful and  told  my  story — women  wouldn't  engage  me — Then 
I got  this  job  under  another  name  and  now  you  come  and 
drive  me  out — what  is  there  left  for  me — you're  like 
the  rest  of  the  world — shun  the  girl  who  made  a mis- 
take— Drive  her  down  till  she  reaches  the  gutter — 

God! ! What  we  women  have  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  you 
men.  An  you're  good  men--and  its  good  men  like  you 
that  make  us  what  we  are!103 

The  fourth  act  of  The  House  of  Bondage  was  the  most 
scandalous.  Mary  returns  to  the  streets  where  she  contracts 
a social  disease,  and  as  a means  of  revenge,  passes  the  dis- 
ease to  Max  Grossman  and  delights  in  telling  him  so.  The 
"big  scene"  followed.  Mary  is  about  to  give  testimony  against 
Max  and  Rosie  to  a crusading  politician  who  is  running  for  the 
District  Attorney's  office.  To  save  themselves.  Max  and  Rosie 
plot  to  murder  Mary.  In  the  climactic  moment,  Mary  is  bound 
and  gagged  and  about  to  be  dropped  to  her  death  out  the  win- 
dow, when  ]Evelyn  arrives,  reveals  that  she  is  working  under- 
cover for  the  crusading  politician,  and  saves  Mary. 

A brief  eiplogue  followed,  played  in  front  of  the  cur- 
tain, wherein  Mary  and  Evelyn  nab  Max  and  Rosie  for  the  police. 
As  chance  would  have  it,  the  would-be  D.A.  is  on  hand.  He 
proposes  to  Mary:  "You  can  join  our  forces  and  help  the 

103 


Ibid.,  Act  III,  p.  10 
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police  to  rid  the  country  of  all  white  slavers  like  Max 
Grossman  and  help  your  erring  sisters.  Will  you  do  it?" 

Mary  replies:  "I  will  and  with  the  knowledge  of  what  I have 

been  through — I can  save  many  a girl  from  a fate  like  mine 
or  give  her  a helping  hand  back  again — like  you  folks  have 
done  for  me."^^ 

Following  its  run  in  the  Bronx,  The  House  of  Bondage 
opened  downtown  at  the  Longacre  Theatre  on  January  19,  1914, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sociological  Fund  of  the  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews.  The  play  was  not  well  received  critically. 
Beyond  some  sociological  preaching  sprinkled  throughout  the 
play,  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  about  Totten's 
melodrama.  The  play  seemed  out  of  place  away  from  the  "ten, 
twent,  thirt"  hall  where  it  had  originally  been  staged. 

Alan  Dale  called  the  play  "cheap,  garish,  ill-written,  sense- 
less and  impossible,"  and  he  assured  his  readers  that  The 
House  of  Bondage  was  doomed  to  crumble  "without  police  or  any 
other  interference,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  its  own  inan- 
ity."105 Arthur  James  hoped  that  The  House  of  Bondage  would 
put  an  end  to  the  recent  spate  of  red-light  dramas.  "The 
bottom  of  the  muck  field  has  now  been  plumbed,"  said  James, 

"no  other  red-light  dramas  to  follow  can  be  any  worse."105 
The  House  of  Bondage  played  for  eight  performances. 

104Ibid. , Act  V,  p.  2. 

105Alan  Dale,  Review,  New  York  Globe  and  Commercial 
Advertiser,  January  20,  1914,  Clipping  file,  NYPLTC. 

10 5 Arthur  James,  Review,  New  York  Telegraph,  n.d.. 
Clipping  file,  NYPLTC. 
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On  November  16,  1914,  Rachel  Marshall's  The  Traffic, 

opened  at  the  New  York  Theatre.  The  Traffic,  like  The  House 

of  Bondage,  had  originally  been  staged  at  a Bronx  theatre, 

in  this  case.  The  Royal,  and  had  a downtown  run  of  only  eight 

performances.  Unlike  The  House  of  Bondage,  however,  Marshall's 

play  veered  from  a strictly  melodramatic  format.  Advertised 

as  a "Dramatic  and  Social  Earthquake,  A Gripping  Story  of  the 

Commerce  in  Girls,  The  Cleanest  Play  of  the  Sadder  World  that 

107 

Has  Even  Been  Written,"  The  Traffic  differed  from  its 

predecessors  in  its  beginning  and  in  its  ending. 

The  play  opened  with  the  voice  of  Agnes  Breton,  the 
heroine,  speaking  a prologue  from  the  darkened  stage.  The 
prologue  read,  in  part: 

I,  AGNES  BRETON,  one  of  the  many  thousands,  come  up  out 
of  the  dark  places  of  the  world.  I come  up  to  you  who 
are  in  the  light,  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  right  living 
from  which  I have  been  shut  out.  I ask  you  for  help; 

I ask  you  for  sympathy;  I ask  you  for  interest.  Through 
me  speak  all  the  many  thousands  who  have  gone  down  by 
the  short  cut  to  destruction,  because  we  did  not  know 
the  things  we  should  have  known.  . . .1  am  not  the 
dream  child  of  a writer's  brain;  I am  real;  I walk 
among  you  every  day;  I work  for  you,  beside  you.  I ask 
each  one  of  you  out  there  for  your  share  of  help,  your 
share  of  understanding,  your  share  of  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  fighting  our  battles  for  us.1^ 

Agnes  Breton's  story  could  have  come  directly  from 

George  Kibbe  Turner's  "The  Daughters  of  the  Poor."  Agnes  is 

a near-penniless  sweat  shop  employee.  She  is  the  sole  support 

of  her  consumptive  little  sister  who,  Agnes  is  told  by  the 

kind  doctor  in  the  first  act,  will  die  if  she  does  not  take 


107 

Publicity  flyer  for  The  Traffic,  Child  Scrapbook, 

NYPLTC. 
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a rest  cure  in  the  country.  Because  Agnes  refuses  to  give 
in  to  sexual  demands  of  her  boss  at  the  sweat  shop,  she 
loses  her  job.  While  wandering  the  city  unemployed,  Agnes 
meets  a cadet  of  the  dance  hall  variety  and  she  is  seduced 
by  him  in  the  upstairs  room  of  a Raines  Law  hotel.  Agnes 
believes  the  cadet,  Vic  Connors,  will  marry  her,  but  instead 
he  sells  her  into  white  slavery.  By  the  third  act,  Agnes 
has  accepted  her  fate,  and  her  once-consumptive  little  sis- 
ter, now  fourteen-years  of  age,  is  cured  and  in  the  bloom  of 
health. 

In  the  "big  scene,"  Vic  kidnaps  the  little  sister  and 
brings  her  to  the  brothel  where  Agnes  is  "employed."  Vic's 
actions  percipitate  a police  raid,  and  when  Agnes  discovers 
the  presence  of  her  little  sister,  she  shoots  and  kills  the 
traducer,  Vic. 

The  fourth  and  last  act  is  set  in  the  ante-room  of  the 
court  house.  Agnes  is  acquitted  of  her  crime.  The  young 
doctor  from  the  first  act  is  present  and  he  offers  Agnes  love, 
marriage  and  a home.  But,  surprisingly,  Agnes  rejects  his 
offer.  She  realizes  that  her  chance  for  happiness  has  come 
too  late.  She  sees  the  kind-spoken  doctor  as  she  sees  any 
other  man.  Fettered  by  drink  and  drugs  she  accepts  a life 
of  degradation. 

Because  The  Traffic  strayed  from  the  formula  of  other 

white-slave  melodramas,  notably  in  its  unhappy  resolution, 

109 

critics  judged  the  play  to  be  socially  significant.  It 

109Review,  New  York  Telegraph,  November  17,  1914, 
Clipping  file,  NYPLTC. 
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was  recognized  as  dramatically  more  plausible  and  less  fabri- 
cated than  other  plays  of  its  kind,  but  it  was  nonetheless, 
too  easily  compared  to  The  Lure,  The  House  of  Bondage  and 
The  Escape.110  Audiences  by  this  time  had  had  their  fill  of 
red-light  drama.  As  one  critic  put  it:  "I,  for  one,  am 

sick  of  the  talk  of  white  slavery,  and  not  all  the  eloquence 
of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  can  interest  me  in  the  subject."* * 111 

Plays  addressing  concerns  of  purity  crusaders  were 
written  and  produced  for  a variety  of  reasons.  In  some 
cases,  the  currency  of  anti-prostitution  campaigns,  which 
approached  something  akin  to  national  hysteria  in  1913, 
was  exploited  for  the  box  office.  Plays  like  The  Fight  and 
The  Lure  lacked  literary  merit  and  were  simply  melodramas 
whose  obligatory  scenes  took  place  in  a bordello.  Yet  even 
these  two  plays  drew  support  from  legitimate  campaigners 
for  social  reform.  The  fact  that  suffragists  sponsored 
performances  of  red-light  drama  indicates  that  social  refor- 
mers recognized  the  power  of  the  stage  as  a tool  for 
propaganda. 

Political  radicals  like  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  and 
John  Reed  also  used  plays  for  propaganda  purposes.  Their 
one-act  plays,  while  thematically  red-light  dramas,  were 
produced  by  little  theatres  more  for  their  anti-capitalist 
rather  than  their  anti-prostitution  sentiments.  The 

110Review,  New  York  Sun,  April  28,  1914,  Clipping 

file,  NYPLTC.  For  a discussion  of  The  Escape  see  Chapter 
IV,  pp.  151-154. 

111Review,  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  November  25,  1913, 
Robinson  Locke  Scrapebook,  NYPLTC. 
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involvement  of  the  Sociological  Fund  of  the  Medical  Review 
of  Reviews  with  the  production  of  The  House  of  Bondage 
further  indicates  that  the  stage  was  being  turned  to  by 
exponents  for  social  change. 

Rachel  Marshall's  The  Traffic  was  probably  the  most 
serious  and  sincere  attempt  to  dramatically  depict  the 
social  evil.  Other  plays  had  exploited  the  sensationalism 
of  the  white  slave  issue  and  were  blasted  by  critics  for 
doing  so.  Often  these  plays  were  stopped  by  public  censors, 
and  in  some  instances,  plays  had  to  be  rewritten  and  edited 
in  order  to  continue  running.  Yet  red-light  drama  and 
white-slave  plays  had  broadened  the  bounds  of  subject  matter 
deemed  suitable  for  stage  presentation.  These  plays  paved 
the  way  for  others  that  attempted  to  deal  with  still  more 
taboo  aspects  of  sexual  and  moral  reform. 


IV 


THE  MORAL  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  THEATRE 

Among  the  significant  ideas  which  generated  social 
change  during  the  Progressive  Era  were  those  originated  by 
and  Austrian  physician  some  twenty  years  before.  Sigmund 
Freud,  according  to  Mark  Sullivan,  did  more  to  effect 
moral  attitudes  during  the  last  half  of  the  Progressive 
Era  than  any  other  single  individual. 

Interest  in  Freudian  psychoanalysis  helped  remove 
the  taboo  surrounding  sex  as  a topic  suitable  for  polite 
discussion.  Sexology  as  a scientific  field  came  into 
its  own  at  this  time.  Sex  education,  as  a social  exten- 
sion of  the  new  scientific  approach  to  sex,  fostered 
numerous  reform  organizations  and  created  a lively  market 
for  manuals  and  practical  guides  to  sexual  behavior. 

Advanced  scientific  material  on  human  sexuality, 
which  had  been  available  in  Europe  for  decades,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  and  published  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time.  Richard  Kraf f t-Ebing ' s detailed  two 
volume  study  on  sexual  deviation,  Psychopathis  Sexualis, 
appeared  in  1901  and  was  in  such  demand  that  it  was 

■’'Mark  Sullivan,  Our  Times:  The  United  States,  1900- 

1925,  Vol.  IV:  Pre-War  America,  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner ' s Sons,  1932),  pp.  166-177. 
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reprinted  in  1906.  Six  of  the  seven  volumes  of  Havelock 
Ellis 1 sStudies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex  appeared  between 

1903  and  1910  and,  as  Floyd  Dell  comments,  were  eagerly 

, 2 
read. 

American  writers  began  approaching  the  subject  in 
a straight orward  manner.  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  in  addition 
to  his  Biology,  Physiology  and  Sociology  of  Reproduction 
(1902),  wrote  many  family  instruction  pamphlets,  such  as 
Father  and  Daughter  (1913),  Father  and  Son  (1913),  and 
Daughter,  Mother  and  Father  (1913) . Margaret  Sanger, 
birth-control  advocate,  contributed  to  the  field  with  her 
What  Every  Girl  Should  Know  (1914)  and  What  Every  Mother 
Should  Know  (1914)  . Dr.  William  J.  Robinson  created  his 
own  publishing  house,  the  Critic  and  Guide,  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  sex  information.  Among  the  first  in  a series 
of  manuals  by  Robinson  were  Sex  Knowledge  for  Men  (1916) , 

Sex  Knowledge  for  Women  (1917)  and  Woman,  Her  Sex  and 
Home  Life  (1917). ^ 

Current  thinking  on  sexual  topics  was  promoted 
through  various  advocacy  agencies.  Societies  for  the 
promotion  of  selective  human  breeding,  so-called  "eugenics," 
grew  in  number.  Agencies  for  the  control  and  eradication 

o 

Floyd  Dell,  Homecoming,  An  Autobiography  (New 
York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1933),  p.  199. 

3 

For  a detailed  look  at  America's  sexual  awakening, 
see  Sidney  Ditzion,  Marriage,  Morals  and  Sex  in  America 
(New  York:  Bookman  Associates,  1953),  pp.  355-380. 
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of  venereal  disease/  divorce  law  reform/  birth  control  and 

free  love  flourished.  By  1913  interest  in  human  sexuality 

had  become  so  widespread  that  Life  magazine  bemoaned: 

What  is  needed  most  to-day  is  a society  for  the 
prevention  of  knowledge.  No  field  of  ignorance 
and  comfortable  obscurity  is  too  sacred  for  the 
investigator  to  invade.  The  mystery  of  sex  is 
now  unveiled  to  the  toddling  infant/  and  the 
boy  of  seventeen  is  blase. 

Birth  Control,  Brieux  and  Eugenic  Entertainment 
A major  campaign  of  the  moral  reformers  was  birth 
control.  Advocates  of  birth  control  generally  fell  into 
two  camps:  eugenists  and  sexual  hygienists.4 * 6  Eugenists 

sought  to  improve  the  race  of  mankind  by  controlling  the 
issuance  of  offspring.  "The  task  of  eugenics,"  according 
to  Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  a pioneer  of  the  movement,  "is 
to  increase  the  number  of  children  from  healthy,  long- 
lived  successful  stocks,  and  through  a spread  of  knowledge 
of  birth-control  and  other  measures,  decrease  the  number  of 
children  from  stocks  which  are  less  successful  in  both  the 
physical  and  intellectual  struggles  of  human  life."6 

Behind  the  apparently  meliorative  and  scientific 
philosophy  of  eugenics  was  hidden  a justification  for  social 

4"A  New  Society,"  Life,  June  26,  1913,  p.  1255. 

6 Donald  K.  Pickens,  Eugenics  and  the  Progressives 
(Nashville,  Tenn. : Vanderbilt  University  Press,  1968), 

pp.  72-73. 

6Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  The  Fruit  of  the  Family 
Tree  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1924),  pp.  171-172. 
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and  economic  inequities.  Rapid  industrialization  and 

accompanying  growth  in  national  wealth  during  the  Gilded 

Age  reinforced  the  idea  that  America  was  an  open,  socially 

mobile  society.  Yet  there  was  a need  to  distinguish  class 

status.  Money  was  the  answer.  Those  who  enjoyed  wealth 

and  leisure  were  more  comfortable  in  crediting  their  good 

fortune  to  biological  superiority  than  they  were  to  mere 

happenstance.  Eugenics,  then,  was  espoused  by  the  favored 

class,  and  not  suprisingly,  agencies  such  as  the  Eugenics 

Record  Office,  the  American  Breeders'  Association  and  the 

Eugenics  Society  of  the  United  States , were  promoted  and 

7 

supported  by  the  rich. 

The  middle  class  also  supported  the  eugenics 
movement.  They  feared  that  "old"  British  and  northern 
European  ethnic  stocks  were  not  holding  their  own  against 
"the  hordes  passing  through  Ellis  Island,"  most  of  whom 
were  Italians,  Jews  and  Slavs.  "How  long  will  it  be  before 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  submerged?"  asked  one  supporter.  The 

g 

message  was  clear  enough:  "It  is  Extinction  or  Eugenics." 


7 

For  example,  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Harnman,  at  the  time 
one  of  America's  wealthiest  women,  gave  financial  backing 
to  the  Eguenics  Record  Office.  Mrs.  Harriman,  who  dabbled 
in  race  horse  breeding,  believed  the  same  genetic  principles 
should  be  applied  to  men  and  women.  "Richest  Woman  in  the 
World,"  Hampton's  Magazine  24  (January  1910),  124-126; 

Walter  Archer  Frost,  "A  Race  of  Human  Thoroughbreeds , " 

World's  Work  27  (December  1913),  176-182. 

g 

"Race  suicide"  was  the  phrase  used  at  the  time. 
Racial  bigotry  was  the  impetus  behind  this  justification  of 
eugenics.  For  example,  Wiggam  argues  that  "native"  American 
women  are  more  beautiful,  and  therefore  more  obligated  to  re- 
produce than  newly  arriving  immigrant  women.  Wiggam  writes: 
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Social  hygienists  advocated  birth  control  for 
reasons  different  from  eugenists.  Where  eugenists  were 
conservative,  geared  to  preserving  the  status  quo  of  the 
upper  classes,  social  hygienists  were  principally  progres- 
sive in  philosophy. 

Margaret  Sanger,  who  coined  the  term  "birth  control" 

was  a progressive  thinker  who  recognized  the  relationship 

9 

between  poverty  and  large  families.  Sanger  first  became 
interested  in  social  work  when,  as  a nurse,  she  cared  for 
women  in  New  York  City's  tenement  districts.  She  advocated 
birth  control  in  the  hope  that  the  health  and  quality  of 
life  of  poverty-stricken  women  would  be  improved  through 
family  limitation. 

Sanger  wrote  stories  about  the  conditions  she 
found  in  her  work.  Sanger's  writing,  designed  to  generate 
support  for  her  cause,  was  often  composed  for  dramatic 
effect.  The  following  dialogue  between  a twenty-eight-year- 
old  tenement  mother  and  the  neighborhood  doctor  is  illus- 
trative. Sanger  writes  in  the  first  person: 


"Examine  women  as  they  are  unloaded  at  Ellis  Island.  I have 
studied  thousands  of  them.  Scarcely  one  in  hundreds  would 
be  called  beautiful.  They  are  broad-hipped,  short,  stout- 
legged with  big  feet;  broad  -backed,  flat  chested  with  necks 
like  a prize  fighter  and  with  faces  expressionless  and  devoid 
of  beauty."  Wiggam,  The  Fruit  of  the  Family  Tree,  p.  273. 

9For  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  poverty  on 
progressive  thinking,  see  Robert  M.  Bremmer  , From  the 
Depths,  the  Discovery  of  Poverty  in  the  United  States  (New 
York:  New  York  University  Press,  1967),  pp.  201-243. 
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As  the  hour  for  my  departure  came  nearer,  her 
anxiety  increased,  and  finally  with  trembling  voice 
she  said:  "Another  baby  will  finish  me,  I suppose. 

"It's  too  early  to  talk  about  that,"  I said, 
and  resolved  that  I would  turn  this  question  over 
to  the  doctor  for  his  advice.  When  he  came  I said: 
"Mrs.  Sacks  is  worried  about  having  another  baby." 

"She  might  well  be,"  replied  the  doctor,  and 
then  he  stood  before  her  and  said:  "Any  more  such 

capers,  young  woman,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to 
call  me." 

"Yes,  yes — I know,  Doctor,"  said  the  patient 
with  trembling  voice,  "but,"  and  she  hesitated  as 
if  it  took  all  of  her  courage  to  say  it,  "what  can 
I do  to  prevent  getting  that  way  again?" 

"Oh  ho!"  laughed  the  doctor  good  naturedly, 

"You  want  your  cake  while  you  eat  it  too,  do  you? 
Well,  it  can't  be  done."  Then,  familiarly  slapping 
her  on  the  back  and  picking  up  his  hat  and  bag  to 
depart,  he  said:  "I'll  tell  you  the  only  sure 

thing  to  do.  Tell  Jake  to  sleep  on  the  roof!" 

With  those  words  he  closed  the  door  and  went 
down  the  stairs,  leaving  us  both  petrified  and 
stunned.  Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes,  and  a lump  came 
in  my  throat  as  I looked  at  the  face  before  me. 

It  was  stamped  with  sheer  horror.  0 

Margarent  Sanger's  promotion  of  birth  control  did 

not  go  unheeded  by  defenders  of  the  conspiracy  of  silence. 

Her  husband,  William  Sanger,  was  arrested  by  Anthony 

Comstock  himself,  in  January  1915,  when  he  handed  over  a 

copy  of  his  wife's  pamphlet,  Family  Limitation,  to  a Vice 

Society  undercover  agent.  He  was  found  guilty,  despite 

the  intervention  of  the  Free  Speech  League,  of  violating 

"not  only  the  law  of  the  State,  but  the  law  of  God,"  and 

sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  jail.  At  the  time  of  his 

arrest,  Comstock  was  earnestly  searching  for  Mrs.  Sanger, 


10Margaret  Sanger,  My  Fight  for  Birth  Control  (New 
York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1931),  pp.  52-53. 
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who  had  fled  to  England  to  escape  arrest.  She  had  broken 
the  law  by  using  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  transport  her 
book,  The  Woman  Rebel.  Comstock  said  he  would  recommend 
five  years  at  hard  labor  for  every  word  Margaret  Sanger 
had  ever  penned. ^ 

Tenement  life,  of  course,  had  been  exposed  in  the 

drama,  in  such  plays  as  William  Hurlbut's  The  Writing  on 

the  Wall  and  Joseph  Medill  Patterson's  By-Products , as  well 

12 

as  numerous  red-light  dramas.  It  was  only  to  be  expected 

that  dramatists  would  go  even  further  in  expanding  the 

bounds  of  propriety  by  introducing  the  idea  of  birth 

control  and  eugenic  engineering  into  their  plays. 

Enlightenment  in  the  treatment  and  control  of 

venereal  disease  had  impact  on  the  dissemination  of  birth 

control  information  and  also  found  expression  in  the  drama. 

The  movement  was  headed  by  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  a New 

York  physician  who  had  become  interested  in  the  diseases 

of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  after  attending  an  international 

conference  on  public  health  aspects  of  venereal  diseases 

13 

in  Brussels  in  1899. 


11Margaret  Sanger,  My  Fight  for  Birth  Control,  pp. 
119-122;  Heywood  Broun  and  Margaret  Leech,  Anthony 
Comstock,  Roundsman  of  the  Lord  (New  York:  The  Literary 

Guild,  1927),  pp.  249-250. 

12See  Chapter  I,  p.  13;  Chapter  III,  pp.  117-121. 

1 ^ 

For  a concise  look  at  Morrow's  career  m public 
health,  see  Charles  Walter  Clarke,  Taboo;  the  Story  of  the 
Pioneers  of  Social  Hygiene  (Washington,  D.C.:  Public 

Affairs  Press,  1961),  pp.  56-63. 
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Breaking  with  purity  crusaders.  Morrow  judged  the 
elimination  of  prostitution  futile,  and  its  regulation  of 
little  value.  He  did,  however,  recognize  a need  for 
higher  wages  for  women  as  a means  of  curtailing  growing 
numbers  of  prostitutes.  Morrow's  main  concern,  though, 
was  with  the  innocent  victims  of  social  disease,  namely, 
ignorant  women  and  unwitting  children.  Sex  education  and 
prophylaxis  were  the  means  Morrow  advocated  for  stemming 
the  spread  of  disease. 

To  this  end.  Morrow  authored  books  and  pamphlets 
on  the  subject,  lectured,  lobbied  for  public  health  legis- 
lation, and  founded  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis.  Morrow  faced  enormous  obstacles  in  his 
propaganda  campaign.  The  topic  of  social  disease  had 
traditionally  been  met  with  insurmountable  reticence  from 
the  American  public.  The  general  and  popular  belief  that 
disease  was  God's  punishment  to  the  libertine  was  deeply 
ingrained  in  American  thinking.14 

Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  a Hartford, Connecticut  physician 
and  father  of  actress  Katherine  Hepburn,  was  one  of  Morrow's 
lieutenants  in  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis. 
As  part  of  the  Society's  campaign  against  the  conspiracy 
of  silence,  Hepburn  distributed  10,000  copies  of  an  English- 
language  version  of  the  French  naturalistic  drama,  Les 

14John  C.  Burnham,  "The  Progressive  Era  Revolution 
in  American  Attitudes  Toward  Sex,"  Journal  of  American 
History  59  (March  1973) , 890. 
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Avaries , throughout  the  United  States.  The  play,  by 
Eugene  Brieux,  had  been  used  in  France  for  similar  propa- 
ganda purposes.  Not  content  with  just  making  the  play 
available  to  readers,  Hepburn,  working  with  actor-manager 
Richard  Bennett,  helped  produce  the  play  in  New  York,  in 
1913. 

Under  the  title  Damaged  Goods , Brieux' s play  opened 

at  the  Fulton  Theatre  on  March  14,  1913,  for  a single 

special  matinee  performance  before  a private,  invited 

audience.  Other  plays,  prior  to  Damaged  Goods,  had  touched 

on  the  subject  of  venereal  disease.  Ibsen's  Ghosts  had  had 

a brief  run  in  New  York  in  1894,  and  had  horrified  the 
15 

press.  But  Damaged  Goods , up  to  that  time,  was  the  first 

play  to  use  venereal  disease  as  its  central  theme.  The 

play  told  of  the  effects  of  sexual  dissipation  on  a family 

when  the  father's  disease  is  passed  on  to  his  offspring. 

In  the  first  act,  George,  a young  man  about  to  be 

married,  learns  that  he  has  contracted  syphilis  on  the 

night  of  his  bachelor  party.  Brieux  used  the  dialogue 

between  doctor  and  patient  as  an  opportunity  to  attack 

the  conspiracy  of  silence,  including  the  unwillingness 

of  the  theatre  to  tackle  the  subject.  The  doctor  says: 

It  is  the  public  that  needs  to  be  educated.  A 
respectable  man  will  take  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  a music-hall,  where  they  hear  things  to  make 

15 

New  York  Times,  January  7,  1894,  p.  16. 
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a doctor  blush,  his  modesty  is  only  alarmed  by 

serious  words.16 

In  the  second  act,  against  his  doctor's  orders, 
George  has  married  Henriette  and  has  fathered  a daughter, 
now  six  months  old.  The  infant  has  congenital  syphilis 
and  has  passed  the  disease  on  to  her  wet  nurse.  Fearing 
that  the  child  will  die  if  she  does  not  continue  to  be 
suckled,  George's  mother  bribes  the  ignorant  nurse  into 
staying  with  the  child.  But  the  nurse  eavesdrops  on  the 
doctor's  conversation  with  George  and  his  mother,  and  holds 
out  for  blackmail.  In  the  climactic  scene,  Henriette 
enters  the  room  unnoticed  and  overhears  the  nurse's  accusa- 
tions. Upon  learning  that  her  husband  has  contaminated 
their  child  with  syphilis,  she  falls  to  the  floor  in  a 
sobbing  fit. 

In  the  third  act,  the  doctor,  as  raisonneur , argues 

with  a Deputy  Minister,  who  coincidentally  is  Henriette ' s 

father,  about  the  need  for  public  health  legislation.  The 

doctor  pleads  for  eugenic  awareness  and,  an  advanced  idea 

17 

at  the  time,  sex  education  in  schools  and  colleges.  At 
the  play's  conclusion  the  Minister  stands  convinced  that 
government  must  act,  and  act  soon,  on  legislation  that 
will  salvage  "the  damaged  goods  of  our  human  cargo." 

1 6 

Eugene  Brieux,  Damaged  Goods , translated  by  John 
Pollock,  in  Three  Plays  by  Brieux  (New  York:  Brentano's, 

1911) , p.  249. 

17 


Ibid. 
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Hepburn  and  Bennett  encountered  some  difficulty  in 

getting  Brieux ' s play  on  the  boards.  Theatre  owners  and 

managers,  at  first,  refused  to  allow  the  use  of  their 

theatres  because  they  feared  prosecution  under  the 

existing  Penal  Code.  Mayor  William  Gaynor  intervened  on 

behalf  of  the  play  and  suggested  that  a single  private 

performance  for  an  invited  audience  would  effectively  cir- 

18 

cumvent  the  law.  But  not  everyone  was  pleased.  The 
New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial,  doubted  that  any  good 
would  possibly  result  from  an  American  production  of  the 
drama.  A special  audience  of  sociologists,  ran  the  argu- 
ment, would  already  be  informed  on  the  subject.  It  was 

feared  that  the  play  would  appeal  to  "the  merely  curious 

19 

and  morbid  minds.  . .which  is  not  a healthy  sign." 

Hepburn  and  Bennett  persisted  and,  with  financial 

backing  from  the  Sociological  Fund  of  the  Medical  Review 

of  Reviews,  secured  the  use  of  Irene  Harris 's Fulton  Theatre 

and  the  volunteer  talents  of  noted  actors,  Wilton  Lackaye , 

20 

Constance  Collier  and  Mary  Shaw.  Frederick  H.  Robinson, 
President  of  the  Sociological  Fund,  contacted  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  then  headed  the  anti-prostitution  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  and  together  they  drew  up  a list  of  legislators, 

1 8 

New  York  Times,  March  1,  1913,  p.  7. 

19 

New  York  Times,  March  2,  1913,  Part  III,  p.  6. 

20 

Mary  Shaw  was  a reform-spirited  actress.  She 
had  originated  the  r61e  of  Mrs.  Warren  in  Bernard  Shaw's 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  in  America.  See  Chapter  II,  pp. 
53-67. 
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doctors,  settlement  house  workers,  educators  and  ministers 
to  invite  to  the  special  showing  of  Brieux's  play.  Among 
those  who  attended  were  faculty  members  from  Yale, 

Columbia  and  Brooklyn's  Polytechnic  Institute,  members  of 
the  Society  for  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis,  the  Women's 
Municipal  League,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Sociology  and  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  feminist 

leaders,  were  in  the  audience  along  with  reform  dramatists 

21 

Bayard  Veiller  and  Charles  Klein.  Julian  Mack,  the 

Supreme  Court  Justice,  L.N.  Mans,  the  Suregeon  General, 

and  young  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  then  a New  York  State 

22 

Senator,  also  attended.  Theatre-goers  did  not  purchase 

tickets,  but  instead  were  required  to  pay  a two  dollar 

23 

membership  fee  to  the  Sociological  Fund. 

Hepburn  and  Bennett  presented  the  play  as  an  argu- 
ment for  legislation  requiring  mandatory  blood  tests  for 
marriage  license  applicants.  A circular  was  handed  out 
to  audience  members  the  afternoon  of  the  performance.  It 
read: 

We  present  the  play  as  a warning  to  all  easy-going, 
careless  people  against  what  has  become  one  of  the 

21See  Chapter  III,  pp.  96-100,  107-110. 

22New  York  Times,  February  23,  1913,  Part  III,  p. 
13;  New  York  Times,  March  15,  1913,  p.  13. 

22New  York  Times,  February  28,  1913,  p.  13. 
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most  general  and  formidable  scourges  of  mankind.  . . 
and  to  prove  the  vital  necessity  once  more  of 
giving  complete  and  honest  instruction  to  the 
young  as  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  sex.  4 

"A  repulsive  composition  of  tedious  indelicacy  and 

25 

utterly  superfluous  colloquies  about  loathsome  disease." 

The  above  words  are  William  Winter ' Bdescription  of  Damaged 
Goods . Typical  of  Winter's  retrogressive  thinking,  they 
are  not  typical  of  the  general  press  reaction  to  Brieux's 
play . 


Press  reaction  to  the  play,  for  the  most  part, 
was  laudatory.  The  Times  reviewer  congratulated  all 
concerned  with  the  production  for  their  "generally  dignified 


and  successful  conduct  of  the  presentation. 


ii  26 


Dial 


wrote  of  being  "gripped  by  the  power  of  Brieux's  message," 
and  noted  that  "the  presentation  was  conducted  with  dignity 
and  seriousness,  and  was  admirably  acted  throughout."  In 
an  article  remarkable  for  its  openness , Outlook  not  only 
praised  Bennett's  efforts,  but  also  the  play's  thesis, 
speaking  of  syphilis  as  a matter  of  fact — "just  as  our 
grandmothers  would  have  spoken  of  consumption  or  typhoid 


fever. 


„27 


24New  York  Times,  February  23,  1913,  Part  III,  p.  13. 
25 

William  Winter  quoted  in  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman, 
"The  Drama  and  Morality,"  Forum,  May  14,  1914,  p.  666. 

^Review,  New  York  Times,  March  15,  1913,  p.  13. 

2 7 

"The  Recent  Performances  of  Brieux's  Les  Avaries," 
Dial,  April  1,  1913,  p.  288;  "Damaged  Goods,"  Outlook,  May 
31,  1913,  p.  226. 
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As  to  the  fitness  of  Damaged  Goods  for  general 
audiences,  however,  there  was  some  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  reviewers.  The  Times  raised  the  question  and  then 
failed  to  answer  it. 

Of  the  value  of  such  sociological  discussions  when 
projected  through  the  mouths  of  actors  in  the 
theatre  there  is,  however,  a very  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  There  will  be  many  people, 
doubtless,  who  will  urge  that  general  public 
representations  of  the  play  could  not  possibly 
work  any  real  harm  and  might  be  the  means  to 
incalculable  good.  But  on  this  point  it  is  not 
safe  for  any  one  person,  certainly  not  the  2g 
dramatic  reviewer,  to  attempt  a final  verdict. 

The  Dial  reviewer  was  more  willing  to  go  out  on  a limb,  and 

advised  that  a presentation  for  the  general  public  was 

29 

probably  not  in  their  best  interest. 

Whatever  the  opinions  of  the  press,  Bennett, 
undoubtedly  prompted  by  critical  acceptance,  reopened 
Damaged  Goods  at  the  Fulton  in  mid-April  for  a run  of 
sixty-six  performances.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  an 
article  by  James  Shelley  Hamilton  appeared  in  Everybody 1 s 
Magazine  which  reported  on  the  success  of  Bennett's  revival. 
Noting  that  "many  an  important  drama  has  been  saved  from 
the  storehouse  by  the  back  kick  of  a zealous  moral  scruple," 
Hamilton  writes  that  Brieux's  play  has  survived  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  curious  and  morbid  to  arrive  at  success  "on 
the  mere  ground  of  being  worth  seeing."  True  moralists. 


2 8 

Review,  New  York  Times,  op.  cit. 

2 9 

"The  Recent  Performances  of  Brieux's  Les  Avaries," 
Dial,  op.  cit. 
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Hamilton  points  out,  are  not  "the  blue-coated  guardians  of 
our  soul's  welfare,"  but  writers  like  Brieux  who  "pokes 
his  pen  into  the  affairs  of  people  and  digs  out  things 
that  are  often  not  pleasant  to  look  at."30  To  be  a 
moralist  is  not  to  be  a prude;  and  it  is  prudery,  ignorance 
and  blind  half-knowledge  that  Brieux  attacks. 

Plays  by  American  authors  touched  on  subjects  of 
birth  control  and  eugenics,  although  not  specifically  as 
arguments  for  the  social  hygienist  as  was  the  case  with 
Damaged  Goods.  In  the  dramatization  of  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman's  The  House  of  Bondage,  a second-act  episode 
involved  a prostitute  transferring  disease  to  her  maquereau 
as  an  act  of  revenge.  But  the  scene  had  to  be  eliminated 
in  order  for  the  play  to  continue  being  shown  without 
police  interference.  Charles  Kenyon's  Kindling  (1911), 

Paul  Armstrong's  The  Escape  (1913),  Charles  Sumner's 
The  Natural  Law  (1915)  and  Beulah  Poynter's  The  Unborn 
(1915)  were  plays  that  were  written,  in  part,  as  arguments 
for  eugenists. 

Kindling,  by  Carles  Kenyon,  opened  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
December  15,  1911,  for  a run  of  thirty-nine  performances. 
Written  for  the  star  Margaret  Illington,  Kindling  tells 
the  story  of  Maggie  Schultz  who,  along  with  her  husband, 
a longshoreman,  lives  in  a run-down  tenement.  Schultz 

30 James  Shelley  Hamilton,  "The  Sex-tangled  Drama," 
Everybody's  Magazine,  29  (November  1913),  676  . 
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tells  Maggie  that  they  have  no  right  to  bring  children 
into  the  world  only  to  suffer  inescapable  poverty.  Maggie 
hears  the  same  argument  from  her  upstairs  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Bates,  and  from  the  charity  doctor  who  visits  the  tenement 
to  care  for  the  poor  and  ailing  inhabitants. 

Unfortunately  Maggie  is  expecting  a baby.  She  can 
not  tell  her  husband  because  he  has  threatened  to  kill 
any  child  he  fathers,  so  Maggie  confides  in  Mrs.  Bates. 

Mrs.  Bates  advises  Maggie  to  steal  from  the  rich  in  order 
to  provide  a decent  start  for  her  baby. 

Maggie  resolves  that  her  baby  will  grow  up  to  be 
more  than  "kindling."  She  takes  a job  uptown  as  a seam- 
stress for  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Burke-Smith,  and  steals  a 
diamond  brooch  from  her  employer.  A detective  uncovers 
the  theft.  After  Maggie  explains  why  she  stole,  so  that 
she  and  her  husband  would  be  able  to  homestead  in  Wyoming 
and  thereby  give  their  baby  a healthy  start  in  life,  she 
is  forgiven. 

Kenyon,  through  the  character  of  Mrs.  Bates,  makes 

some  cynical  comments  about  tenement  life.  With  a gallows- 

type  humor,  Mrs.  Bates  speaks  off-handedly  of  a neighbor's 

three-year-old  child  who  is  dying  of  consumption.  "They 

say  they're  cornin'  for  it  with  the  ambulance,"  she  comments 

to  Maggie,  "and  the  poor  little  devil  too  near  dead  to 

31 

enjoy  the  ride." 

31 

Charles  Kenyon,  Kindling,  in  Contemporary  Plays; 
Sixteen  Plays  from  the  Recent  Drama  of  England  and  America, 
edited  by  Thomas  H.  Dickinson  and  Jack  Crawford  (Boston: 
Houghton  and  Mifflin,  1925),  p.  252. 
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Kenyon  makes  Maggie's  husband,  Heinie  the  Dutchman, 

a representative  of  working-class  radicalism.  Heinie  goes 

out  on  strike  with  his  union,  he  spends  his  evenings  at 

political  rallies  in  Coopers'  Union,  and  he  reads  what 

Mrs.  Burke-Smith  considers  to  be  "dangerous"  magazines. 

Heinie ' s anti-capitalist  sentiments  infect  Maggie.  She 

rationalizes  her  theft  by  telling  Heinie: 

I mean  that  I finally  woke  up  to  what  I had 
cornin'  to  me.  Them  people  owned  our  house, 
they  owned  us,  and  if  I dared  to  bring  a life 
into  the  world  they  owned  that,  too.  Then, 
them  people  come  down  here  an'  warn  me,  warn  me 
that  if  I dared  to  bring  a life  into  the  world 
it'd  be  smothered  out — burned  up  like  so  much 
kindlin' , and  for  what,  their  comfort,  their 
pleasure;  think  of  it — I'm  a thief,  I'm  rotten, 
and  in  their  eyes  I lowered  myself;  well,  just 
let  'em  think  so — in  my  own  eyes  I raised  my- 
self way  above  'em,  way  far  above  'em.  So  I 
went  up  there  and  took  what  I needed — what  was 
mine. 

Although  Kenyon's  drama  fairly  teems  with  reform  issues — 
eugenics,  socialism,  tenement  welfare,  labor  relations — 
Kindling  is  primarily  a sentimental  melodrama.  Kenyon's 
authority  as  playwright  was  somewhat  abridged  by  his  star, 
Margaret  Illington,  and  her  husband,  Edward  J.  Bowes,  who 
produced  the  drama  and  adapted  it  to  fit  his  wife's  talents. 
The  tag  line  at  the  end  of  the  drama  was  written  by  Bowes. 
The  "big  scene"  in  the  play,  wherein  Maggie  takes  an  axe 
and  smashes  into  splinters  a baby  cradle  she  had  been 
doting  over  since  becoming  an  expectant  mother,  may  have 


32 


Ibid.,  pp.  278-279. 
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been  added  by  Bowes  and  Illington.  At  any  rate,  it  was 

33 

rewritten  before  the  play  reached  New  York. 

The  abbreviated  run  of  Kindling  (thirty-nine 

performances)  came  as  a disappointment  to  Illington.  She 

had  hoped  to  play  the  role  of  Maggie  Schultz  all  over  the 

country.  For  Illington  the  character  of  Maggie  was  a 

national  figure  who  "lives  all  over  the  world  where  there 

34 

are  crowds  and  misery  and  oppression."  Following  the 

close  of  the  play,  a letter  was  circulated  to  members  of 

the  press  and  theatre  establishments  in  New  York  and 

Chicago,  the  letter  read,  in  part: 

We  have  severally  seen  the  performance,  and  it  is 
our  general  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
American  plays  in  years.  Beyond  the  literary  and 
dramatic  quality  of  the  piece,  beyond  the  fine 
acting  of  Miss  Illington,  it  has  the  merit  of 
treating  adequately  a great  and  vital  social 
theme.  We  would  like  to  see  it  brought  back 
to  Broadway  for  a long  season,  and  to  that  end 
we  urge  your  support  and  attendance.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  this  day  of  press  agent  devices  to 
add  that  we  have  prepared  and  issued  this  state- 
ment on  our  own  initiative. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  thirty  persons  including  reformist 

playwrights  Channing  Pollock,  Rachel  Crothers  and  Paul 

Armstrong,  critics  George  Jean  Nathan,  Norman  Hapgood  and 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  People's  Institute  Director, 

Frederick  C.  Howe,  and  muckraking  journalist,  Lincoln 
35 

Steffens . 


33 

Interview  with  Margaret  Illington,  New  York  Times, 
December  17,  1911,  Part  VII,  p.  2. 
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Ibid. 


35 


New  York  Times,  January  23,  1912,  p.  8. 
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Eugenics  was  more  forcefully  treated  i'n  Paul 
Armstrong's  play.  The  Escape,  which  opened  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  September  20,  1913,  for  a run  of  seventeen  per- 
formances. The  central  character  in  Armstrong's  play  is 
May  Joyce.  May  spends  her  days  working  in  a dry-goods 
store  and  her  evenings  quarrelling  with  her  drunken 
father  in  the  tenement  slum  where  they  live.  One  day  she 
is  visited  by  an  "uptown"  physician,  Dr.  Von  Rider,  a 
free-love  advocate,  who  has  come  to  treat  May's  brother, 
injured  in  a fracas  with  the  police.  The  doctor  sees 
that  May  is  neither  "a  criminal,  an  incompetent  nor 
insane,"  like  most  "tenement  children."  He  urges  her  to 
escape  the  tenement  by  learning  a trade,  stenography. 

May,  however,  fears  that  if  she  moves  uptown  she 
will  have  to  "take  to  the  streets"  to  support  herself. 

She  has  heard  that  this  is  the  fate  of  most  girls  who  leave 
the  tenement.  At  any  rate,  May's  fate  has  already  been 
decided  for  her.  She  is  to  marry  a stevedore  named  Jerry 
Magee,  a man  as  brutal,  and  as  frequently  drunken,  as  her 
father.  Von  Rider,  nevertheless,  persuades  her  to  leave. 

He  offers  May  the  following  argument: 

Things  have  changed  considerably  since  your 
mother  married  your  father . Girls  were  once 
reared  to  one  business — matrimony.  Once  their 
education  consisted  of  being  taught  all  the 
tricks  of  how  to  hook  a man  that  he  might  marry 
her,  but  things  are  changing.  As  marriage  is 
a second  consideration  with  man,  so  it  finally 
must  be  with  woman.  She  is  growing  to  be  self 
supporting,  independent.  ° 


3 6 

Paul  Armstrong,  The  Escape,  (Typescript,  Manu- 
script Collection,  NYPLTC) , Act  I,  p.  21. 
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May  does  indeed  take  the  doctor's  advice  and  leaves 

the  tenement.  But  hardly  an  emancipated  "new  woman,"  she 

soon  discovers  that  because  she  is  pretty  she  need  not 

bother  with  stenography.  Although  she  doesn't  "take  to 

the  streets,"  she  allows  herself  to  be  kept  by  a wealthy 

state  senator.  Von  Rider  visits  May  and  asks  her  to  help 

him  persuade  the  Senator  to  initiate  eugenic  legislation. 

Von  Rider  wants  to  see  more  stringent  requirements  for 

marriage  license  applicants.  He  tells  May  and  the  Senator: 

The  price  of  a license  to  marry  in  the  state  and 
city  of  New  York  is  one  dollar.  There  are  few 
questions  asked,  your  age,  are  you  white,  are 
you  unmarried?  Now,  remember  that  we  demand  the 
emigrants  have  thirty  dollars;  but  for  one  of 
these  dollars  he  can  pick  up  a woman,  maybe  men- 
tally feeble,  deformed,  and  unsound,  and  for 
that  one  dollar  get  a legal  right  to  populate 
the  country.  Breeding  should  not  be  a matter  of 
quantity,  but  of  quality.  We  would  not  breed 
cattle  as  we  do  human  beings. 37 

But  Von  Rider,  even  with  May's  help,  is  unable  to 
sway  the  Senator,  who  understands  the  realitites  of  tene- 
ment ward  politics,  and  who  fears  that  such  a bill  would 
cause  him  to  lose  an  important  block  vote.  May,  now 
alienated  from  the  Senator's  affection,  returns  to  the 
brutality  of  the  tenement. 

At  home  with  her  family  again.  May  suffers  an  end- 
less series  of  tribulations.  May's  sister  has  married  the 
cruel  Magee  and  dies  after  having  delivered  a stillborn 
baby.  May's  brother  escapes  from  jail  and  murders  Magee. 


37 


Ibid. , Act  II , p.  18 . 
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May's  father,  in  a drunken  fit,  beats  her  mother  to 
death. 

May,  who  did  so  once  before,  escapes  the  tenement 

again.  She  becomes  a nurse,  marries  Dr.  Von  Rider,  and 

with  him,  at  the  play's  conclusion,  is  about  to  perform  a 

trepan  operation  on  her  brother,  who,  it  is  now  pointed 

out,  has  been  mentally  deranged  since  infancy  when  his 

father  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a stove  lid  cover.  The 

play  ends  on  a strong  feminist  note.  May  accepts  Von 

Rider's  proposal  of  marriage,  but  with  one  stipulation. 

"Let  me  work — always  work,"  she  implores,  "work  has  been 

my  salvation."  The  doctor  knowingly  adds:  "It  is  the 

3 8 

salvation  of  womankind,  did  she  only  know." 

The  Escape  failed  at  the  box  office,  perhaps  for 

the  reason  suggested  by  the  New  York  Times.  Armstrong ' s 

play  was  too  pumped  full  of  sensationalism  to  be  taken 

seriously  as  a polemic  for  woman's  independence,  free-love, 

eugenic  control,  tenement  reform,  or  any  other  issue  the 

39 

playwright  might  have  had  in  mind.  Also,  The  Escape  . 
was  running  in  New  York  at  the  same  time  The  Fight  and 
The  Lure  were  making  headlines,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews  was  daringly  producing 
Damaged  Goods . It  may  have  been  that  the  public  was 
simply  satiated  with  plays  dealing  with  sexual  reform  in 

38Ibid. , Act  IV,  p.  11. 
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Review,  New  York  Times,  September  21,  1913, 

Part  II,  p.  15. 
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any  of  its  aspects.  At  least  that  was  the  attitude  expres- 
sed in  the  following  poem,  which  appeared  in  the  Times : 

I bought  the  latest  magazines  to  cheer  my  hours 
of  ease, 

But  I found  the  list  of  titles  somewhat  similar 
to  these: 

"On  the  Habits  of  the  Microbe,"  "How  to  Know 
Tuberculosis. " 

And  "The  Very  Latest  Data  of  Arteriosclerosis." 

So  I turned  to  find  refreshment  in  the  latest 
talked-of  novel, 

(Twas  the  kind  that  calls  a spade  a spade  and  not 
a shovel . ) 

Then  I sought  my  needed  relaxation  at  the  play, 

But  my  doom  was  disappointment,  for  I found,  a 
lack-a-day , 

All  the  evils  of  the  city  there  were  larded  in  a 
lump, 

Till  I felt  as  if  that  evening  I'd  visited  a dump. 

Though  I try  to  keep  an  open  mind,  these  questions 
come  to  vex: 

Is  there  not  worthwile  but  symptoms  and  the  sinfull- 
ness  of  sex? 

Have  the  muses  all  turned  militant  or  lost  their 
shining  dowers? 

Are  there  none  to  speak  a kindly  word  for  this 
poor  World  of  ours?40 

In  1915,  two  plays  were  produced  which  dealt  with 
eugenics,  Charles  Sumner's  The  Natural  Law,  which  opened 
at  the  Republic  Theatre,  April  3,  for  a run  of  eighty-one 
performances,  and  Beulah  Poynter's  The  Unborn,  which  had  a 
run  of  sixteen  performances  at  the  Princess  Theatre  starting 
November  20.  Both  plays  were  controversial  and  were  scru- 
tinized by  the  police  and  other  censorship  agents. 

Charles  Sumner's  The  Natural  Law  argued  on  behalf 
of  the  "rightness"  of  natural  sex  attraction.  In  the  course 
of  the  drama,  abortion  and  the  double  standard  are  discussed, 


40 

A. W.  Young,  "Diversions,"  printed  in  New  York 
Times , September  28,  1913,  Part  IV,  p.  6. 
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but  the  central  issue  is  whether  a young  girl  will  marry 
her  fiance,  a man  many  years  her  senior,  or  a young  college 
athelete,  to  whom  she  is  sexually  attracted  and  by  whom  she 
has  been  impregnated.  After  much  wavering  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  men,  she  makes  the  eugenically  correct 
decision  and  marries  the  athelete. 

The  Natural  Law  had  been  banned  in  Boston,  and  was 
not  permitted  to  play  in  New  York  until  certain  objection- 
able scenes  were  either  rewritten  or  removed.  A special 
preview  performance  was  held  for  the  police  and  the 
Mayor's  Office  on  April  2,  1915.  The  police  also  attended 
the  play's  opening-night  performance  to  see  how  an  audience 
would  react  to  the  "bluntness"  of  the  play's  speeches. 
Nothing  in  the  revamped  version  of  the  drama  was  judged 
offensive . 

The  taste  and  skill  of  the  playwright,  however, 

was  questioned.  Sumner  was  criticized  for  being  inarticu- 

41 

late  and  the  logic  of  his  play  was  seen  as  muddled. 

His  characterization  of  the  young  girl  made  her  appear  so 
witless  and  unable  to  decide  her  own  fate,  that  if  eugenic 
improvement  were  to  be  entrusted  to  women  like  her,  then 
there  was  good  cause  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
movement. ^ 

^Review,  Nation , April  15,  1915,  p.  424. 
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"The  Primitive  Mind,"  New  Republic,  April  24, 
1915,  p.  306. 
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The  Unborn,  by  Beulah  Poynter,  was  first  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews 1 
Sociological  Fund,  which  two  years  earlier  had  backed 
Brieux's  Damaged  Goods . A single  matinee  performance 
before  an  invited  audience  was  held  at  Maxine  Elliott's 
Theatre,  November  12,  1915. 

According  to  critics,  The  Unborn  told  a relent- 
43 

lessly  morbid  story.  A young  bride,  with  an  inherited 
disposition  for  epilepsy  and  alcoholism,  marries,  but  does 
not  want  children  for  fear  they  will  inherit  her  weakness. 
When  she  learns  she  is  pregnant,  she  pleads  with  her 
doctor  for  an  abortion  but  is  denied  the  operation  because 
of  its  illegality. 

Twenty  years  later  her  son  is  grown.  A victim  of 
epilepsy  and  alcoholism,  he  hates  his  mother  and  has 
turned  their  home  into  an  asylum.  The  son  falls  in  love, 
and  although  he  assures  the  girl  that  they  will  not  pass 
on  his  diseases  to  future  generations  since  he  knows 
the  secrets  of  birth  control,  she  nevertheless  refuses 
to  marry  him.  Following  an  epileptic  fit,  he  kills  the 
girl  and  then  himself,  driving  his  mother  over  the  brink 
of  insanity.  It  is  then  explained  that  the  son  had  also 
"inherited"  a desire  to  kill  stemming  from  his  mother's 
attempt  to  kill  him  while  still  in  the  womb. 

43 

Review,  New  York  Sun,  November  13,  1915,  Clipping 
file,  NYPLTC;  New  York  Clipper,  November  20,  1915,  Clipping 
file,  NYPLTC. 
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The  intention  of  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews  in 

producing  The  Unborn  was  stated  in  a preface  to  the  play 

written  in  the  program.  For  some  time  the  Revi ew  had  been 

interested  in  amending  legislation  regulating  the  free 

dissemination  of  birth  control  information.  At  the  time, 

five  years  imprisonment  and  a fine  of  five  hundred  dollars 

was  the  punishment  for  any  physician  who  told  a patient 

how  to  prevent  conception.  According  to  the  Review, 

Poynter's  play  was  "the  most  powerful  means  for  pushing 

propaganda  for  enlightenment."  The  Review  espoused  a 

feminist  point  of  view  regarding  birth  control.  The 

program  note  quoted  Havelock  Ellis' s remark  that  "woman's 

place  in  the  world  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit 

her  keen  intelligence  and  natural  instincts  to  be  the 

44 

sole  guides  of  the  necessity  for  offspring." 

When  plans  were  announced  to  launch  a continuing 

run  of  The  Unborn  at  the  Princess  Theatre  in  November 

1915,  the  Catholic  Theatre  Movement  objected.  Cardinal 

Farley,  as  head  of  the  organization,  requested  the  Mayor's 

office  to  revoke  the  license  of  the  Princess  Theatre. 

Farley,  in  a letter  to  George  H.  Bell,  Commissioner  of 

Licenses,  explained  that  The  Unborn  was  "calculated  to 

make  a favorable  impression  of  certain  practices  which  a 

very  large  number  of  people  look  upon  as  the  greatest  and 

45 

most  pernicious  peril  of  our  time." 

44 "Plea  for  Birth  Control  on  the  Stage,"  Survey, 
November  27,  1915,  p.  199. 

4^New  York  Times,  November  30,  1915,  p.  22. 
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Commissioner  Bell,  after  reading  the  play,  announced 

that  he  would  prohibit  its  public  performance  since  the 

play,  in  his  opinion,  was  "indecent,  unclean,  unhealthy 

46 

and  a production  against  public  welfare."  The  play's 
sponsors,  however,  obtained  an  injuction  against  Bell's 
decision  and  The  Unborn  proceeded  as  planned. 

Opening  night  at  the  Princess  Theatre  was  tense 
for  Beulah  Poynter,  who  paced  in  the  lobby  and  held  a 
press  conference  during  intermission.  Following  the  second 
act  curtain,  Dr.  H.G.  Haiselden,  the  physician  in  the  much 
publicized  Bollinger  Baby  case,  spoke  to  the  audience. 

Dr.  Haiselden,  a Chicago  surgeon,  had  recently  made  head- 
lines when  he  refused  to  operate  to  save  the  life  of  an 
infant  whom  he  had  determined  would  become  a "mental  and 
moral  defective"  regardless  of  the  operation.  Haiselden' s 

decision  had  sparked  debate  between  sociologists,  physicians, 

47 

woman  suffragists  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Haiselden' s 

address  to  the  audience  was  a plea  for  having  a Secretary 

48 

of  Health  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  Unborn  was  not  critically  well-received.  The 
play  was  considered  too  shocking.  "There  are  as  many 

46 

New  York  Tribune,  November  30,  1915,  Clipping 
file,  NYPLTC . 
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"Defective  Baby,"  New  Republic,  November  27,  1915, 
pp.  85-86;  "Right  and  Wrong  in  the  Case  of  the  Baby  Who  was 
Allowed  to  Die,"  Current  Opinion  60  (January  1916),  43-44. 
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New  York  Tribune,  November  30,  1915,  Clipping 
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thrills  in  it  as  an  entire  production  at  the  Grand  Guignol," 

49 

was  one  reviewer's  opinion.  The  spectacle  of  gun  shots 
and  corpses  rolling  down  staircases  apparently  got  in  the 
way  of  the  sociological  statement  Poynter  was  trying  to 
make. 

The  Unborn  and  Damaged  Goods  were  not  the  only 

productions  backed  by  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews.  The 

Review  also  financed  the  first  American  production  of 

Brieux's  Maternity.  Directed  by  Richard  Bennett,  under 

the  corporate  name  of  the  Purpose  Play  Society,  Maternity 

opened  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  Janaury  6,  1915,  for  a run 

of  twenty-one  performances.  The  play,  in  a number  of 

separate  episodes,  advanced  arguments  on  behalf  of 

50 

"scientific"  motherhood. 

Frederick  H.  Robinson,  as  head  of  the  Review  s ' 
Sociological  Fund,  agreed  to  back  Ruth  Helen  Davis'  s 
dramatization  of  Francois  Copee's  The  Guilty  Man.  The 
drama  was  to  be  presented  as  an  argument  for  the  legaliza- 
tion of  abortion  and  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
protecting  the  rights  of  illegitimate  children.  The 
initial  performance,  a special  matinee  for  an  invited 
audience  of  state  legislators,  was  scheduled  for  November 
14,  1913,  at  the  Princess  Theatre.  Several  members  of 

4Q 

New  York  Call,  November  14,  1915,  Clipping  file, 

NYPLTC . 
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Reveiw,  New  York  Times,  January  7,  1915,  p.  13; 

New  York  Times,  January  10,  1915,  Part  VII,  p.  6. 
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the  Sociological  Fund,  however,  withdrew  their  support 
before  the  opening.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  had 
supported  the  production  of  Damaged  Goods , and  who,  at  the 
time,  headed  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  for  New  York 
City,  publicly  declared  that  he  had,  in  no  way,  partici- 
pated in  the  planned  production  of  The  Guilty  Man.  Jane 
Cowl  and  John  Barrymore,  who  had  promised  to  appear  in 
the  special  matined  performance,  had  a change  of  mind  and 
withdrew  from  the  production.  Plans  for  the  special 
matined  were  cancelled.^'*' 

The  Guilty  Man  was  finally  presented  three  years 

after  its  planned  premiere,  at  the  Astor  Theatre,  August 

18,  1916.  The  play  was  produced  by  A1  Woods,  whose  concern 

was  strictly  commercial.  Rewritten  with  the  help  of 

Charles  Klein,  The  Guilty  Man  was  accepted  by  critics  and 

audiences  without  sensation.  The  play  was  judged  to  be  a 

solid,  if  somewhat  mechanical,  melodrama  in  the  tradition 

of  Madame  X , a comparison  most  probably  based  on  similar 

52 

fourth-act  court  room  scenes. 

Damaged  Goods  was  the  most  successful  production 
for  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews.  The  Unborn,  Maternity 
and  The  Guilty  Man  fared  less  well  because  supporters  and 
backers  began  to  doubt  the  drama' s usefulness  as  an 

~^New  York  Times,  September  30,  1913,  p.  3. 
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Charles  Darnton,  Review,  New  York  Evening  World, 
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educational  tool.  One  commentator  complained,  "Plays 

present  cheap  solutions  to  the  questions  they  raise." 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  "dramatic"  technique 

sensationalized  the  moral  lesson,  but  that  without  the 

technique  the  play  was  merely  a sociological  tract,  more 

53 

interesting  to  read  than  to  witness  on  stage.  By  1915, 

eugenics,  as  a theme  for  the  drama,  had  reached  the  point 

of  ridicule.  Edward  Goodman  satirized  the  movement  in 

his  one-act  play,  Eugenically  Speaking,  which  shared  a 

bill  with  John  Reed's  Moondown  during  the  first  season 

54 

of  the  Washington  Square  Players. 

Dramas  for  Divorce  Reform  and  Satires  on  Free  Love 
Controversy  and  conflicts  of  opinion  regarding 
eugenics  and  birth  control  centered  around  the  sanctity  of 
matrimonial  bonds.  One  of  the  arguments  used  by  opponents 
of  the  eugenic  movement  was  that  it  ran  counter  to  notions 
of  romantic  love  and  would  bring  about  the  eventual  disso- 
lution of  the  family.  As  Donald  Pickens  observes,  the 
endorsement  of  birth  control  by  divorce  reformers  and  free 
love  advocates  hindered,  rather  than  helped,  the  accep- 
tance of  birth  control  techniques,  especially  among  middle 
class  Americans. 
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Gertrude  Seymour,  "The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Drama  as  a 
Factor  in  Sex  Education,"  Survey,  January  3,  1914,  pp.  373- 
374. 
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Review,  New  York  Times,  February  20,  1915,  p.  11. 
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During  the  Progressive  Era,  the  divorce  rate 

steadily  climbed.  By  way  of  illustration,  in  1880  there 

was  one  divorce  for  every  twenty-one  marriages;  in  1900 

there  was  one  divorce  for  every  twelve  marriages;  in 

1909  one  for  every  ten  and  in  1916  one  for  every  nine.5^ 

But  these  figures  give  no  idea  of  the  extreme  disfavor 

in  which  divorce  was  held  by  most  American  communities. 

Public  opinion  decreed  that  no  matter  how  miserably  a 

marriage  may  have  failed,  it  must,  for  appearance's 

sake,  remain  intact.  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  observes: 

There  was  hardly  an  American  town  of  any  size 
in  which  one  could  not  point  to  a middle  aged 
or  elderly  couple  who  had  not  spoken  to  one 
another  in  years,  so  deep  was  their  mutual 
enmity,  but  who  continued  to  share  the  same 
house,  eat  at  the  same  table,  bring  up  a family 
of  children,  and  even,  perhaps,  share  the  same 
bed — in  the  stubborn  conviction  that  they  were 
treading  the  only  path  of  virtue. 6  7 

Champions  of  more  liberal  divorce  laws  were  mostly 

found  among  sociologists,  feminists  and  progressive  clergy. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  adherents  remained 

adamantly  opposed  to  the  idea.  The  feminist  point  of 

view  saw  divorce  as  a means  of  freeing  women  from  the 

unwanted  sexual  demands  of  their  husbands.  Benjamin  0. 

Flower,  editor  of  the  reform-spirited  Arena,  argued  that 


6William  L.  O'Neill,  "Divorce  in  the  Progressive 
Era,"  in  Reform,  Crisis  and  Confusion,  1900-1929,  edited 
by  R.  Jackson  Wilson  (New  York:  Random  House,  1970),  p. 

153. 
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Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  The  Big  Change  (New 
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prostitutes  had  a life  "far  freer  than  the  wife  who  is 

5 8 

nightly  the  victim  of  the  unholy  passion  of  her  master." 

Geroge  Bernard  Shaw  had  set  forth  the  same  argument  in 

59 

defense  of  his  play,  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession. 

The  case  for  divorce  reform  gained  early  momentum 
when  Henrik  Ibsen's  plays,  especially  A Doll's  House  and 
Ghosts , were  performed  in  America  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Acceptance,  however,  was  not  immediate.  A touring 
production  of  A Doll's  House,  under  the  title  Thora,  acqui- 
esced to  middle  class  standards  by  ending  the  play  not  with 
Nora's  departure,  but  with  reconciliation  between  Nora  and 

m 60 

Torvald. 

An  additional  boast  to  the  movement  came  from  the 

English  author  Grant  Allen , when  his  daring  novel.  The  Woman 

Who  Did,  was  published  in  the  United  States  in  1895. 

Allen's  novel  called  for  the  end  of  marriage  altogether, 

with  the  demise  being  accomplished  through  both  divorce 

and  free  love.61  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  the  American  feminist, 

used  Allen's  novel  as  the  inspiration  for  her  play.  The 

Woman  Who  Wouldn't,  in  which  the  heroine  equates  marriage 

6 2 

with  a career  in  prostitution. 

5 8 

Benjamin  0.  Flower,  "Prostitution  Within  the 
Marriage  Bond,"  Arena  13  (June  1895),  68. 

~*^New  York  Times,  September  26,  1905,  pp.  1-2. 
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Arthur  Hornblow,  A History  of  the  Theatre  in 
America,  Volume  II  (New  York:  Benjamin  Blom,  1919),  p.  234. 

61Grant  Allen,  The  Woman  Who  Did  (Boston:  Roberts 

Brothers  Co.,  1895). 

62See  Chapter  V,  pp.  211-216. 
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Divorce  reformers  and  free  love  advocates  did  not 
champion  promiscuity,  although  they  were  often  held  up  to 
such  criticism.  Their  association  with  eugenics  and 
birth  control  came  about,  not  because  they  were  promoting 
variety  in  sexual  companionship,  but  because  they 
responded  to  the  same  Malthusian  principles  and  public 
health  concerns  which  prompted  eugenists  and  social 
hygienist  to  work  for  moral  reform.64 

Not  all  free  love  advocates  shared  the  relatively 
conservative  philosophy  of  such  early  radicals  as  Frances 
Wright  and  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Moses  Harmon  was  one  who 
did  not.  Writing  in  1909,  Harmon  defended  his  right  to 
"varietism"  in  sexual  partners  as  a freedom  similar  to 
the  right  to  variety  in  choosing  food,  drink,  books,  and 
forms  of  recreation.  Harmon's  opposition  to  marriage 
was  built  upon  many  arguments,  including  the  subjugation 
of  women,  eugenic  limitation  in  race  improvement,  and  the 


6 

For  example,  Frances  Wright,  an  early  advocate  of 
black  emancipation,  liberalized  divorce  law  and  birth  control, 
was  known  as  "the  red  harlot  of  infidelity,"  even  though 
she  never  publicly  spoke  for  free  love,  but  rather  lectured 
in  the  hope  of  "laying  the  foundations  of  an  establishment 
where  affection  shall  form  the  only  marriage."  Anna  B . A. 
Brown,  "A  Dream  of  Emancipation,"  New  England  Magazine  30 
(June  1904),  494-499.  See  also,  Frances  Wright,  Views  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  America,  edited  by  Paul  R.  Baker 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Belknap  Press,  1963),  pp.  xix-xx. 

640ne  of  the  first  pamphlets  on  contraceptive  tech- 
niques published  in  the  United  States  was  written  by  free 
love  advocate  Robert  Dale  Owen,  who  along  with  Frances 
Wright  co-edited  the  radical  news  letter  The  Free  Enquirer. 
Owen's  concern  was  with  population  control  as  a means  of 
bettering  social  conditions.  See  Robert  Dale  Owen,  "The 
Population  Question,"  The  Free  Enquirer,  2 (October  23,1830), 
407-414. 
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novel  belief  that  children  of  soured  marriages  inherit 

their  parents  hatred  and  deceit.  Harmon  also  believed 

6 5 

the  brothel  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  marriage. 

In  1905  when  he  was  seventy-five-years-old,  Harmon 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  violations  of  the  Comstock 
Act.  A Federal  Grand  Jury  had  determined  that  articles 
appearing  in  his  free  love  publication,  Lucifer,  were 
obscene  and  a threat  to  the  public  welfare.66  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  for  one,  was  outraged  by  Harmon's  imprison- 
ment. Shaw's  railling  against  American  provincialism, 
"Comstockery"  was  his  word  for  it,  was  brought  about  as 

much  by  his  reaction  to  Harmon's  treatment  as  it  was  by 

6 7 

censorship  action  taken  against  his  own  plays.  Shaw 

told  an  interviewer  from  the  New  York  Times; 

The  one  refuge  left  in  the  world  for  unbridled 
license  is  the  married  state.  That  is  the 
shameful  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a journal 
has  just  been  confiscated  and  its  editor  impri- 
soned in  America  for  urging  that  a married  woman 
be  protected  from  domestic  molestation  when 
childbearing . 

Several  years  later  Shaw  wrote  to  Moses  Harmon.  Although 
Shaw  declined  Harmon's  request  that  he  contribute  articles 
to  Lucifer,  indicating  that  he  was  preoccupied  with  writing 
for  the  stage,  Shaw  was  nevertheless  sympathetic.  He  told 

65M.  Harmon,  A Free  Man's  Creed;  Discussions  of  Love 
in  Freedom  as  Opposed  to  Institutional  Marriage  (Los  Angeles 
Journal  of  Eugenics,  1909),  pp.  1-10. 

66Hal  D.  Sears,  The  Sex  Radicals;  Free  Love  in  High 
Victorian  America  (Lawrence,  Kansas:  The  Regents  Press, 

1977) , pp.  263-266. 

67See  Chapter  II,  pp.  54-55. 

6 Slew  York  Times,  September  26  , 1905,  pp.  1-2. 
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Harmon:  "Your  imprisonment  was  quite  the  most  monstrous 

achievement  of  'the  Nation  of  Villagers'  within  recent 
years.  Unfortunately  there  is  one  subject  on  which  Ameri- 
cans seem  invincibly  ignorant;  and  that  one  subject  is 

. „ 69 

America. 

Jospeh  Medill  Patterson's  play,  Rebellion  was 
written  as  a treatise  against  the  stand  on  divorce  taken 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Rebellion  opened  at  Maxine 
Elliott's  Theatre,  October  3,  1911,  for  a run  of  only 
fifteen  performances.  In  Rebellion  Patterson  incorporated 
ideas  from  his  earlier  one-act  play,  By-Products , along 
with  feminist  ideas  of  conjugal  enslavement  and  Ibsenist 
and  Shavian  notions  of  individual  responsibility  for 
women . 

Rebellion ' s protagonist  is  Georgia  Connor,  a 
woman  married  to  a drunken  loafer.  Georgia  is  the  sole 
support  of  her  family.  Her  mother  calls  her  "the  only 
man  in  the  house."  When  Jim,  Georgia's  husband,  steals 
money  from  her  purse  to  buy  whiskey,  it  is  the  final 
straw  for  Georgia.  Against  her  mother's  protests,  Georgia 
packs  his  bags  and  turns  him  out  of  the  house.  She  tells 
her  mother  that,  being  financially  independent,  she  is 
luckier  than  most  women  who  "every  time  they  slice  a loaf 

c : q 

Letter  printed  in  American  Journal  of  Eugenics, 
July  1908,  p.  154,  reprinted  in  Hal  D.  Sears,  The  Sex 
Radicals , pp.  265  - 266. 
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of  bread  say  'by  your  leave'  to  some  fellow."  Moreover, 
Georgia  is  now  free  of  unwanted  sexual  advances.  She 
shocks  her  mother  by  revealing  how  she  pretends  to  sleep 
when  Jim  comes  staggering  into  their  bedroom  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  "barely  able  to  walk  and  just  reeking," 
out  of  fear  that  he  may  come  over  to  her  side  of  the  bed.^ 
Separated  from  her  husband,  Georgia  falls  in  love 
with  Mason  Stevens,  an  up-and-coming  co-worker  at  the 
department  store.  Stevens  proposes  marriage,  but 
Georgia  refuses.  She  explains  that  even  though  she  has 
no  respect,  let  alone  love,  for  her  husband,  her  faith 
strictly  forbides  divorce.  But  soon  Georgia  begins  to 
question  Church  dogma.  When  she  confides  her  love  for 
Stevens  to  the  family  priest,  she  is  chastised.  "You 
are  falling  into  mortal  sin,  into  the  destruction  where 
the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,"  the 
priest  tells  her.  Georgia  counters  with  the  following 
argument : 

The  Church  is  wrong — wrong — wrong — not  to  allow 
divorce.  Just  because  you  make  one  horrible 
mistake  when  you're  young  to  make  you  suffer 
for  it — and  suffer--all  your  life.  . . .To  say 
that  you  must  either  live  with  a man  you  loathe, 
or  live  like  a nun — to  say  that  you  never  can  be 
with  the  man  you  love--not  even  if  you  wait  all 
your  life  for  him — oh,  I think  the  Church  is 
cruel  to  say  that!'1 


70 

Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  Rebellion  (Typescript 
from  Sanger  and  Jordan,  Times  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Manuscript 
Collection,  NYPLTC) , Act  I,  pp.  24-25. 

71Ibid. , Act  II,  pp.  17-19. 
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Georgia  argues  to  no  avail.  The  priest  reunites 
her  with  Jim,  who  once  again  promises  to  stay  on  the  wagon. 
Georgia  takes  him  back  and  says  good-bye  to  Stevens. 

The  third  act  takes  place  two  years  later.  Jim 
has  broken  his  vow  of  sobriety.  Georgia  is  nursing  their 
child,  a sickly  infant  who  has  inherited  a "nervous 
tendency"  from  his  father's  alcoholism.  Georgia  regrets 
the  decision  she  made,  and  when  the  baby  dies,  she  blames 
her  mother  and  the  priest  for  urging  her  to  stay  with  her 
husband.  As  the  priest  gives  last  rites  to  the  baby, 

Jim  staggers  through  the  door  and  passes  out  drunk  on 
the  floor. 

The  fourth  act  picks  up  several  months  later. 
Georgia  is  in  business  for  herself.  She  runs  a steno- 
graphic service  and  has  several  employees.  Jim  has  been 
sent  to  a farm  in  Iowa  to  dry  out.  On  this  particular 
evening,  Georgia  is  dining  alone.  The  priest  calls  on 
her.  He  still  assures  her  that  she  has  done  the  right 
thing.  Unexpectedly,  Mason  Stevens  pays  her  a visit. 

He  is  leaving  soon  for  South  America  where  he  has  a 
promising  business  opportunity.  In  front  of  the  priest, 
Georgia  confesses  that  she  still  loves  Stevens.  Once 
again  Stevens  pleads  with  her  to  divorce  Jim  and  marry 
him.  This  time  Georgia  agrees.  The  priest  reminds 
Georgia  that  her  family  has  a Catholic  heritage  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  He  tells  her  that  she 
will  come  to  regret  the  mistake  she  is  making.  But 
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Georgia  has  made  up  her  mind.  Disavowing  her  faith  on 

the  spot,  she  tells  the  priest: 

There's  many  and  many  a degradation  blessed  by 
the  wedding  ring.  That's  against  His  plan,  or 
why  should  He  warn  us  so?  Women — were  put  here 
to  love,  not  just  to  submit.  If  you  forbid  us 
to  love  in  honor,  you  forbid  us  to  live  in  honor. 
And  the  life  God  gave  me  I will  use  and  not 
refuse . ^ 

Rebellion  was  similar  to  a play  that  had  opened  a 
week  earlier.  George  Broadhurst's  Bought  and  Paid  For 
opened  at  the  Playhouse  Theatre,  September  26,  1911,  and 
continued  running  for  431  performances.  In  Broadhurst's 
play,  Virginia  Blaine,  a telephone  operator,  marries  a 
multimillionaire,  not  because  she  loves  him,  but  because 
her  greedy  sister  and  brother-in-law  urge  her  to  do  so. 
Although  her  husband  is  kind  when  sober,  when  he  has  been 
drinking,  which  he  does  regularly,  he  forces  himself  on 
his  unwilling  wife.  The  "big  scene"  in  the  play's  second 
act  has  the  husband  break  down  the  locked  door  leading 
to  the  bedroom,  where  Virginia  is  hiding  to  escape  his 
attentions . 

In  the  opinion  of  one  reviewer,  the  scene  was  "a 
blot  on  good  taste."  But  any  offense  taken  by  theatre- 
goers was  quickly  countered  by  the  happy,  and  unrealistic, 
conclusion  that  finds  Virginia  in  the  arms  of  her  repen- 
tant husband.  The  conventional  ending,  along  with  the 
playwright's  emphasis  on  comedy  through  the  characters 

72 


Ibid.,  Act  IV,  p.  15. 
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of  the  sister  and  brother-in-law,  was  probably  the  reason 

Bought  and  Paid  For  enjoyed  a long  run.  For  the  same 

reasons,  Broadhurst's  play  was  not  taken  as  a serious  plea 

73 

for  divorce  reform. 

Critics,  however,  did  recognize  the  serious  pur- 
pose of  Patterson's  play.  Rebellion  was  seen  as  a dramatic 
treatise  which  challenged  accepted  dogma  about  divorce. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror  called  on  the  public  to  lend 
support  to  the  play.  But  it  was  doubted  whether  Roman 
Catholic  theatre-goers  would  attend  Rebellion . Patterson's 
case  for  liberalization  within  the  Church  was  most 

probably  heard  by  people  already  predisposed  in  favor  of 
74 

the  argument.  Some  critics  even  doubted  if  the  play, 

"too  sombre  and  too  intense,"  would  appeal  to  theatre- 
goers in  general.  Comparisons  were  made  between  Patter- 
son's "gloominess"  and  that  of  Tolstoi's.  One  reviewer 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  matinee  performances  be 
given  over  to  a play  in  a lighter  vein,  so  that  "the 
psychological  problems  of  the  present  production  could 
be  a little  eased."75 

A lighter  approach  to  the  subject  of  divorce  and 
free  love  was  to  be  found  in  two  satires,  Percy  MacKaye ' s 

7 3 

William  Mailly,  "Plays  of  Promise  and  Performance," 
Twentieth  Century  5 (December  1911),  152-153;  Reveiw,  New 
York  Times,  September  22,  1911,  p.  13. 

7 ^Review,  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror,  October  11, 

1911,  p.  7;  New  York  Times,  October  4,  1911,  p.  13. 

7 S 

Review,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  October  4,  1911;  New 
York  Telegraph,  October  4,  1911,  Robinson  Locke  Scrapbook, 
NYPLTC  • 
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Anti-Matrimony  and  Edward  Goodman 1 s En  Deshabille.  Anti- 
Matrimony  was  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  on  September 
22,  1910,  and  ran  for  twenty-two  performances.  MacKaye 1 s 
satire  revolved  around  a pretentious  young  playwright  who 
is  named  Morris,  but  who  insists  on  being  called  Maurice. 
Maurice  returns  to  his  staid  and  puritanical  family  after 
having  studied  abroad.  Enamored  with  Ibsen's  and  Nietzche's 
social  philosophy,  Maurice  and  his  wife,  Isabelle,  although 
legally  wed,  pose  as  unmarried.  They  lead  people  to  think 
their  child  has  been  born  out  of  wedlock,  so  as  to  appear 
"modern"  to  the  folks  back  home. 

Maurice  pontificates  on  behalf  of  "a  commonwealth 
of  natural  lovers,"  and  argues  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  raise  superior  offspring.  At  one  point  he  tells 
his  family: 

Children  in  arms  are  a menace  to  a free  republic. 
They  are  the  natural  enemies  of  individual  free- 
dom. Therefore,  it  is  the  first  function  of  a 
civilized  state  to  provide  a national  defense  of 
nursing-laboratories  and  to  levy  a tax  on  all 
celibate  citizens  for  their  maintenance.  6 

According  to  Maurice's  plan  unwed  people  would  be  encour- 
aged to  breed  because  their  child-rearing  expenses  would 
be  paid  by  "the  bachelors  and  old  maids."  Married  people 

would  have  to  pay  their  own  bills  without  assistance. 

7 6 

Percy  MacKaye,  Anti -Matrimony  (New  York: 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1910),  p.  38. 
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Isabelle  parrots  her  husband's  lunatic  ideas.  She 

tries  to  persuade  her  in-laws  to  join  with  Maurice  and 

herself  in  anti-matrimony.  She  pleads  to  her  sister-in- 

law:  "Confess  your  undying  abhorrence  of  the  marriage 

state,  and  make  it  your  mission  to  shock  people,  with  the 

77 

utmost  consideration  and  good  breeding." 

Maurice's  brother,  a clergyman,  and  his  brother's 

wife,  however,  discover  Maurice  and  Isabelle's  wedding 

certificate  and  finally  persuade  them  to  drop  the  ruse 

of  being  unmarried.  Maurice  recants  his  radical  philosophy. 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  posed  with  wife  and  baby,  Maurice 

is  congratulated  for  returning  to  sensible,  Yankee  ideals. 

MacKaye's  humor  was  criticized  for  being  pedantic 

and,  at  times,  labored.  The  Times  reviewer  said,  "It  is 

doubtful  if  the  unhealthy  doctrines  of  the  moderns  have 

ever  been  more  amusingly  driven  out  of  court."  But  he 

also  cautioned  that  even  the  opening-night  audience, 

which  he  characterized  as  "highly  intellectual,"  had  found 

7 8 

little  cause  for  unrestrained  laughter. 

Edward  Goodman's  one-act  satire,  En  Deshabille, 
was  first  performed  at  Holbrook  Blinn's  Princess  Theatre 
on  October  9,  1913.  Blinn  typically  produced  one-act 
plays  at  his  theatre  and  had  a reputation  for  selecting 

^Ibid.  , p.  3 . 

7 8 

Review,  New  York  Times,  September  23,  1910,  p. 
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rather  daring  dramas.  Goodman's  play  has  two  characters, 
Gregory  and  Claire,  who  are  described  only  as  a man  and 
a woman.  The  action  takes  place  in  the  bedroom  of  a 
summer  home  owned  by  a Miss  Atterbury.  Claire  lets  her- 
self into  the  bedroom  and  prepares  for  bed  only  to 
discover  that  a strange  man,  whom  she  had  not  noticed 
in  the  dark,  is  already  in  the  bed. 

Instead  of  panicking,  Claire  observes  the  stranger 
with  detached  interest.  They  talk.  When  Claire  reveals 
that  she  had  once  been  married,  the  man  remarks,  "someone 

had  the  bad  taste  to  marry  you.  It  makes  a duty  of  a 

8 0 

pleasure."  Claire  becomes  more  intrigued  with  the 
stranger.  But  when  her  curiosity  is  piqued  to  the  point 
of  amorous  capitulation,  the  stranger  reveals  that  he  is, 
in  fact,  not  a stranger  at  all  but  rather  Claire's  own 
husband  from  whom  she  is  separated.  It  seems  that 
Gregory  has  grown  a beard  and  disguised  his  voice  in  order 
to  trick  his  wife.  He  had  arranged  their  rendezvous 
through  their  mutual  friend.  Miss  Atterbury. 

Claire  is  annoyed,  not  so  much  because  her  husband 
has  tricked  her,  but  because  the  allure  of  a strange  man 
has  been  lost.  She  complains: 

7 9 

Blinn  had  included  the  phrase  "Come  and  Blush,"  in 
his  advertisements  for  the  Princess  Theatre.  See  Clayton 
Hamilton,  "Discord  in  the  Drama,"  Bookman  39  (March  1914), 
66-67. 

80 

Edward  Goodman,  En  Deshabille,  in  Snappy  Stories 
7 (March  1914) , 27. 
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Marriage  is  so  hideously  monotonous.  It  is 
promise — not  surprise.  I've  always  wanted 
surprise.  And  now,  when  I believed — My  own 
husband!  Oh,  it's  too  stupid  of  you.  You've 
spoiled  everything.81 

But  Gregory  convinces  her  that  their  continued  separation 
might  prove  a boon  to  their  love  life.  Divorce,  he  feels, 
like  marriage,  is  too  flat.  But  a "separated  marriage,"  he 
tells  Claire,  might  provide  "unexpected  returns."  They 
also  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  within  the  law.  They 
can  have  the  morals  of  puritans  without  sacrificing  the 
pleasures  of  bohemians. 

Goodman's  reconciliation  of  Harmon's  notion  of 
"varietism"  with  traditional  moral  values  was  novel.  But 
his  play  was  not  appreciated  as  a novelty.  As  a satire 
of  free  love  it  was  too  frank.  The  fact  that  the  couple 
having  an  amorous  assignation  turned  out  to  be  husband 
and  wife  only  accentuated  "the  nastiness  of  the  whole 
idea,"  according  to  the  Times  reviewer,  who  declared, 

"En  Deshabille  is  unquestionably  an  offense  against  good 


taste . 


,,82 


As  satires,  Anti-Matrimony  and  En  Deshabille  poked 
fun  at  people  whose  "modern"  approach  to  sexual  and  moral 
reform  was  unreasonably  radical.  But  other  dramas,  like 
Damaged  Goods,  Kindling , The  Escape  and  Rebellion  repre- 
sented legitimate  attempts  to  deal  with  current  concerns 


^Ibid.  , p.  30. 

o 2 

Review,  New  York  Times , October  10,  1913,  p.  11. 
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of  eugenics,  birth  control,  venereal  disease  control  and 
divorce  reform. 

The  involvement  of  social  health  agencies,  such 
as  the  Society  for  Social  and  Moral  Prophylaxis  and  the 
Sociological  Fund  of  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews, 
indicates  that  the  drama's  potential  as  an  educator  for 
the  public  good  had  been  recognized.  Serious  moral 
reformers  found  that  when  plays  like  Brieux's  Damaged 
Goods  were  produced  as  earnest  appeals  for  needed  reform, 
the  plays  were  greeted,  not  with  police  censorship,  but 
with  official  sanctions. 

A unifying  thematic  element  in  many  of  the  plays 
dealing  with  sexual  and  moral  reform — as  well  as  in  the 
red-light  dramas--was  the  increasing  role  women  were 
playing  in  society.  In  expressing  the  need  for  women  to 
be  treated  fairly  by  employers,  to  make  decisions  on  family 
size,  to  have  ownership  over  their  bodies,  and  to  secure 
sexual  rights  in  marriage,  playwrights  were  mirroring  a 
significant  and  far-reaching  change  in  the  nation's 
cultural  history:  feminism. 
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PORTRAYING  THE  NEW  FEMINISM 

Abolition  of  the  sexual  double  standard  was  an 
important  part  of  moral  reform  during  the  Progressive 
Era.  In  Victorian  times,  women  had  been  regarded  as 
chattel,  property  of  their  husbands.  But  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Victorian  notions  of  the  woman's  place  had 
changed.  Havelock  Ellis,  in  his  first  book.  The  New 
Spirit  (1891) , celebrated  the  "rise  of  women"  as  one  of 
the  great  movements  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  woman's  supposed  advance, 

Ellis  notes  political  franchisement  and  the  right  to  work.1 2 

In  growing  urban  centers,  women  came  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  labor  market.  Overall  percentages 
of  women  gainfully  employed  rose  from  nineteen  percent 
of  the  total  work  force  in  1890  to  20.6  percent  in  1900, 
and  24.3  percent  in  1910.  More  significantly,  employment 
opportunities  for  women  altered.  The  number  of  women 
employed  as  domestics  began  to  decline  around  1910,  while 

1Havelock  Ellis,  The  New  Spirit  (London:  Walter 

Scott,  Ltd.,  1891),  pp.  9-11. 

2 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Women  in  the  Twentieth 
Century:  A Study  in  Their  Political,  Social  and  Economic 

Activities  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  1933),  p.  108. 
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ths  number  of  women  in  clerical  and  secretarial  positions 
increased.3  In  their  new  jobs,  women  were  able  to  come 
in  contact  with  and  compete  more  openly  with  men,  to  an 
extent  far  greater  than  was  possible  when  women  worked  as 

cooks  and  serving  girls. 

Employment  for  women  in  the  professions  became 

more  accessible.  As  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  points  out, 

if  unfortunate  circumstances  forced  a "nicely  brought  up" 

young  woman  to  work  for  a living,  about  the  only  acceptable 

careers  available  to  her  in  Victorian  times  were  those  of 

schoolteacher,  music  teacher  and  nurse.  But  by  the  turn 

of  the  century,  trailblazing  women  were  launching  careers 

4 

as  doctors,  architects  and  other  professionals. 

The  Constitutional  amendment  to  extend  the  right  to 
vote  to  women  was  not  ratified  until  1921.  But  the  move- 
ment for  woman  suffrage  had  begun  much  earlier  and  was 

5 

already  in  force  in  many  western  states  by  1900.  Although 
begun  nationally  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  about  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,^  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage  did  not 

3Ibid.,  pp.  129,  177. 

^Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  The  Big  Change  (New  York:  Harper 

Bros.,  1952),  pp.  12-13;  Sidney  Ditzion,  Marriage,  Morals  and 
Sex  in  America  (New  York:  Bookman  Associates,  1953),  p.  365. 

5See  Chapter  III,  p.  109,  footnote. 

6In  May  1868,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
organized  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  whose  ob 
jective  was  a suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
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gain  substantial  momentum  in  America  until  1909,  when 

suffragists  in  Great  Britain  began  making  headlines  in  the 
7 

United  States.  Emmeline  Pankhurst  and  her  daughter 
Christobel,  who  called  themselves  "militants,"  broke  shop 
windows,  defaced  museums,  set  fire  to  churches,  were  sent 
to  jail  and  went  on  hunger  strikes,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  political  subjugation  of  women. 

When  the  Pankhursts  visited  the  United  States  in  1913, 
their  presence  revitalized  the  American  suffrage  movement. 

As  part  of  their  publicity  scheme,  the  Pankhursts  came 
to  the  defense  of  red-light  drama  that  was  then  under 

O 

attack  from  various  censorship  agencies . 

The  woman's  suffrage  movement,  along  with  increased 

job  opportunities  for  women,  was  part  of  a broader  social 

trend  that  has  come  to  be  called  "feminism."  At  its  core, 

feminism  is  an  assault  on  the  Victorian  double  standard, 

an  attempt  to  emancipate  women  in  all  aspects  of  their 

social,  economic  and  political  lives.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr 

was  able  to  write  in  1910:  "Women  have  ceased  to  exist  as 

a subsidiary  class  in  the  community.  They  are  no  longer 

wholly  dependent,  economically,  intellectually,  and  spirit- 

g 

ually,  on  a ruling  class  of  men." 

7 

Mark  Sullivan,  Our  Times  : The  United  States,  1900- 
1925 , Vol.  IV:  Pre-War  America  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  1932),  pp.  125-130  . 

8See  Chapter  III,  pp.  116-117. 

9 

Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  What  Eight  Million  Women  Want 
(Boston:  Maynard,  Small  and  Co.,  1910),  p.  3. 
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Feminist  points  of  view  began  emerging  during  the 
Progressive  Era.  Books  by  Ellen  Key,  the  Swedish  feminist, 
were  published  in  American  editions.  Key's  lectures  to 
young  women  materially  aided  in  the  emancipation  of  her  sex 
in  Sweden.  Publication  of  The  Century  of  the  Child  (1909), 
Love  and  Marriage  (1911)  and  The  Woman  Movement  (1912)  had  a 
similar  effect  in  the  United  States.  Key's  adoption  of 
Nietzschean  amorality  and  her  advocacy  of  free  love,  however, 
alienated  her  from  many  of  the  moderate  American  feminists.10 

Jane  Addams  and  Margaret  Sanger  expressed  feminist 
ideas  in  connection  with  social  work.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr, 
Marie  Van  Vorst  and  other  muckrakers  inundated  popular 
journalism  with  stories  of  woman's  struggle  in  the  market- 
place and  at  home.  Sociological  literature  and  the  radical 
press  treated  the  subject  extensively.  The  entire  December 
issue  of  the  Masses  was  given  over  to  feminism  in  1911. 

The  next  year,  Scott  and  Nellie  Nearing  compiled  their 
writings  on  feminism  under  the  title  Women  and  Social 
Progress;  A Discussion  of  the  Biologic,  Domestic,  Indus- 
trial, and  Social  Possibilities  of  Americam  Women. 

The  theatre  also  played  a part  in  the  consciousness- 
raising  process  of  American  women.  Feminism,  as  depicted 
in  the  plays  of  Shaw  and  Ibsen,  had  been  seen  on  American 
stages  since  1883. 11  Nora  Helmer,  the  heroine  of  Ibsen's 

10Oscar  Cargill,  Intellectual  America  (New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1941) , pp.  2I6-2l». 

^Arthur  Hornblow,  A History  of  Theatre  in  America, 
Volume  II  (New  York:  Benjamin  Blom,  1919),  p.  234. 
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A Doll's  House,  came  to  personify  feminine  rebelliouness 
against  a male-dominated  social  system.  In  1895  Benjamin 
0.  Flowers'  Arena  published  a poem  that  called  on  future 
generations  of  American  women  to  break  from  the  stereo- 
typical "doll-wife”  mold.  The  poem  read,  in  part: 

Our  coming  Queen  must  be  the  bride  of  Heaven; 

The  wife  who  will  not  wear  her  bonds  with  pride 
As  adult  doll  with  fripperies  glorified: 

The  mother  fashioned  on  a nobler  plan  12 
Than  woman  who  was  merely  made  from  man. 

Actresses  such  as  Elizabeth  Robins,  Minnie  Maddern 

Fiske,  Olga  Nethersole,  Amelia  Bingham  and  Mary  Shaw  fought 

to  portray  the  new  woman  on  the  American  stage.  They  joined 

women's  organizations  and  wrote  politically-oriented  plays 

for  the  stage.13  Women  playwrights  such  as  Beulah  Poynter, 

Rachel  Marshall  and  Ruth  Helen  Davis  addressed  topics  of 

moral  and  sexual  reform  that  held  particular  interest  for 

women.14  Rachel  Crothers  addressed  the  issue  of  woman's 

equality  in  a number  of  successful  plays.  Other  women, 

who  were  not  professional  dramatists,  turned  to  the  stage 

to  espouse  a more  militant  feminist  philosophy  or  to 


12Gerald  Massey,  Untitled  poem,  Arena  13  (June  1895) , 

59. 

1 Elizabeth  Robins  wrote  Votes  for  Women  and  Mary 
Shaw  wrote  a piece  entitled  Impressionistic  Sketch  of  Anti- 
Suffragists,  see  below.  See  also,  Elizabeth  Robins,  Ibsen 
and  the  Actress  (New  York:  Haskell  House,  1973);  Mary  Shaw, 

"Actress  on  the  Road,"  McClure  37  (July  1911),  263-272; 

Rose  Young,  "Suffrage  as  Seen  by  Mary  Shaw,"  Harper's  Weekly, 
May  8,  1915,  p.  456. 

14See  Chapter  III,  pp.  128-131;  Chapter  IV,  pp.  153-158. 
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propangandize  for  political  equality.  In  this  latter  group 
were  feminist  leaders  Emma  Goldman,  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 

The  outward  effects  of  feminism  can  handily  be  measured 

by  the  increase  in  numbers  of  suffrage  organizations  and 

their  membership,  by  statistics  on  female  employment,  and 

by  the  rise  in  high  school  and  college  educated  women. 

The  effect  of  feminism  on  the  character  of  the  American 

woman  is  less  tangibly  discernible  but  equally  important.15 

One  example  of  change  is  that  the  languid  and  willowy 

heroines  of  Victorian  melodrama,  ever  in  need  of  rescue 

by  a more  resourceful  male,  were  replaced  by  willful  and 

strong  women.16  The  idealization  of  the  Gibson  Girl,  soft, 

round,  corseted  and  covered  from  neck  to  ankle,  gave  way 

to  the  thin  and  short-skirted  Flapper.  The  Flapper, 

usually  thought  of  as  phenomenon  of  the  1920's  Jazz  era, 

was  first  described  by  H.L.  Mencken  in  the  trend-setting 

magazine  Smart  Set.  Mencken's  description  reads,  in  part: 

Life,  indeed,  is  almost  empty  of  surprises,  mysteries, 
horrors  to  this  Flapper  of  1915.  She  knows  the 
exact  percentage  of  lunatics  among  the  children  of 


James  R.  McGovern  provides  a concise  view  of  changes 
in  feminine  ideals  during  the  Progressive  Era.  See  James 
R.  McGovern,  "The  American  Woman's  Pre-World  War  I Freedom 
in  Manners  and  Morals,"  Journal  of  American  History  60 
(September  1968),  315-333. 

16For  comments  on  the  "genteel  heroine"  and  her 
disappearance  as  a literary  type,  see  William  Wasserstrom, 
Heiress  of  All  the  Ages;  Sex  and  Sentiment  in  the  Genteel 
Tradition  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 

1959) , pp.  20-38. 
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drunkards.  She  has  learned,  from  McClure's  Magazine, 
the  purpose  and  technique  of  the  Twilight  Sleep.  She 
has  been  converted  to  the  gospel  of  sex  hygiene.  She 
knows  exactly  what  the  Wassermann  reaction  is,  and 
has  made  up  her  mind  that  she  will  never  marry  a man 
who  can't  show  an  unmistakable  negative.  She  has 
read  Christobel  Pankhurst  and  is  inclined  to  think 
that  there  must  be  something  in  this  new  doctrine  of 
free  motherhood.  She  is  opposed  to  the  double  standard, 
and  favors  a law  prohibiting  it.17 


Rachel  Crothers  and  Feminist  Plays 

The  plays  of  Rachel  Crothers  championed  the  "new 
woman,"  the  immediate  predecessor  to  Mencken's  sleek  and 
sophisticated  American  flapper.  Crothers,  especially  in 
three  of  her  early  plays,  The  Three  of  Us  (1906) , A Man ' s 
World  (1910)  and  He  and  She  (1911)  , created  heroines  who 
were  an  Americanization  of  Ibsen's  Nora  and  Mrs.  Alving 
and  Shaw's  Vivie  and  Mrs.  Warren. 

Crothers'  heroine  is,  typically,  young,  sensible,  and 
born  and  bred  in  the  West  or  Midwest.  She  equates  financial 
independence  with  self-respect.  She  makes  mistakes  but 
never  shirks  the  consequences. 

Crothers  herself  was  a small-town,  midwestern  school- 
teacher. She  was  born  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  1878, 
into  a household  where  both  parents  were  physicians,  at  a 
time  when  "lady  doctors"  were  very  rare.  Upon  graduating 
from  high  school,  Crothers  left  for  New  York  City,  where 
she  taught  drama.  While  teaching  she  wrote  her  first  play, 

17 

H.L.  Mencken,  "The  Flapper,"  Smart  Set  45  (February 
1915),  1-2.  
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The  Three  of  Us,  in  1906.  Crothers  continued  playwriting 
for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  She  produced  twenty- 
six  plays  in  as  many  years.  In  addition  she  directed  and 
stage  -managed  many  of  her  own  plays.  Without  exception, 
her  plays  depict,  in  varying  capacities,  current  feminist 
thinking . 

The  Three  of  Us  opened  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
October  17,  1906,  for  a run  of  227  performances.  Crothers' 
heroine  is  Rhy  MacChesney,  who  along  with  two  brothers 
lives  in  a small  Nevada  mining  town  where  they  expectantly 
wait  to  strike  it  rich  with  their  "Three  of  Us"  gold  mine. 
Rhy  struggles  to  hold  the  family  together  in  the  face  of 
poverty.  She  has  problems  with  her  brother  Clem  who  is 
tired  of  being  poor  and  who  may  take  unscrupulous  measures 
to  better  his  circumstances. 

Clem  overhears  privileged  information  about  the  value 
of  a neighbor's  mine  and  secretly  sells  the  information  to 
a rival  mining  firm.  The  owner  of  the  rival  firm,  Louis 
Berresford,  tells  Rhy  what  he  has  learned  from  her  brother 
but  extracts  a promise  from  her  that  she  will  tell  no  one. 
When  the  neighboring  mine  is  sold,  it  results  in  a financial 
loss  for  Steve  Townley,  the  man  whom  Rhy  loves.  When 
Townley  questions  Rhy  about  the  nefarious  sale  she  can 
only  repeat  that  she  is  sworn  to  secrecy. 

1 8 

Mildred  Adams,  "Rachel  Crothers,  Playmaker," 

Women ' s Journal  16  (May  1931) , 11. 
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Late  in  the  evening,  Rhy  visits  Berresford  to  ask 

that  he  release  her  from  her  oath  of  secrecy.  Berresford 

instead  tells  her  that  she  has  compromised  her  honor  by 

coming  to  his  room  at  such  a late  hour.  At  this  moment, 

Townley  enters,  see  Rhy  with  Berresford,  and  suspects 

the  worst.  Townley  tells  Rhy  that  to  salvage  her  virtue 

she  must  marry  Berresford.  But  Rhy  counters  him  by 

declaring  that  "honor  means  common  sense,  too."  She 

defends  herself,  not  only  against  the  two  men,  but  against 

the  double  standard.  Rhy  tells  Townley  and  Berresford: 

If  I were  a man  you  wouldn't  dare  treat  me  like 
this.  You  accuse  me;  then  you  must  give  me  a 
chance  to  clear  myself.  . . .Don't  you  dare  to 
speak  of  my  honor  and  my  good  name.  Don't  you 
dare  to  say  you'll  "take  care  of  it."  My  honor! 

Do  you  think  it's  in  your  hands?  It’s  in  my  own 
and  I'll  take  care  of  it,  and  of  everyone  who 
belongs  to  me.  I don't  need  you — either  of  you. 
"Love — protection — trust!"  Why  I have  to  fight 
you  both.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  whom  I’m  going 
to  marry.  (Opens  door)  That's  a very  little 
thing.  Something  else  comes  first!  Comes  first! 
(She  rushes  out) . 

In  the  final  act,  Rhy  confronts  Clem  with  knowledge 
of  his  misconduct.  The  boy  repents  and  promises  to  return 
the  five  hundred  dollars  he  had  gotten  from  Berresford. 

Rhy  swears  her  love  to  Townley  and  convinces  him  of  her 
virtue  without  compromising  her  self-respect  or  justifying 
her  action  with  Berresford.  The  play  ends  with  Rhy  and 
Townley  publically  declaring  their  intent  to  marry,  in 


19Rachel  Crothers,  The  Three  of  Us  (New  York:  Samuel 

French,  1916) , p.  81. 
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defiance  of  gossip  that  had  spread  throughout  the  small 

town  when  Rhy  was  observed  leaving  Berresford's  room. 

The  Three  of  Us,  with  its  Western  setting,  was 

favorably  compared  to  William  Vaughn  Moody's  The  Great 

Divide  (1906),  but  it  was  thought  to  lack  the  scope  of 
20 

Moody's  play.  Crothers  was  praised  for  the  simplicity 

of  her  story  and  the  believability  of  her  characters. 

The  production  was  novel  in  that  it  eschewed  the  overdone 

stage  realism,  of  the  David  Belasco  sort,  frequently 

associated  with  Western  dramas.  It  was  also  novel  in  that 

Crothers'  playwriting  had  managed  to  sidestep  most  of  the 

conventions  associated  with  romantic  melodramas.  The 

reviewer  for  the  New  York  Times  wrote: 

In  handling  her  simple  little  story  Miss  Crothers 
has  gone  straight  ahead  without  any  resort  to  the 
commonplace  trickery  of  the  stage.  Her  people 
have  hearts,  and  she  gets  to  these  hearts.  They 
have  brains  and  minds;  they  act  on  natural  and 
not  fictious  impulse;  they  are  sane,  reasonable, 
possible  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  their 
instincts  of  conflict  are  not  manufactured  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a specific  theatrical  case.  ^ 

A Man's  World  opened  February  8,  1910,  at  the  Comedy 

Theatre,  for  a run  of  seventy-one  performances.  Crothers 

sets  the  action  of  the  play  in  lower  New  York  City's 

emerging  Bohemia.  Frank  Ware  is  the  masculine-sounding 

name  of  the  play's  heroine.  Frank  is  a novelist  whose 
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John  Corbin, 
1906,  Clipping  file. 
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Review,  New  York  Times,  October  21,  1906,  Part  IV, 
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most  recent  book,  The  Beaten  Path,  an  attack  on  prostitu- 
tion, has  just  received  favorable  reviews.  Living  with 
Frank  is  an  eight-year-old  boy,  Kiddie. 

As  the  play  begins  Frank's  friends  speculate  among 
themselves  about  Frank's  relationship  to  Kiddie.  They 
believe  she  might  have  given  birth  to  the  boy  out  of 
wedlock  while  she  was  a student  studying  in  Paris.  Fritz, 
a musician,  confronts  Frank  with  their  speculations.  Frank 
tells  him  that  she  took  it  upon  herself  to  raise  Kiddie 
and  give  him  her  name  after  the  boy's  unmarried  mother 
died  in  childbirth.  Ever  since  Frank  has  dedicated  her 
life  to  fighting  the  double  standard  which  allowed  the 
father's  action  to  go  unnoticed  while  the  mother  was  punished. 
This  is  the  reason,  Frank  explains,  why  she  writes  novels 
that  fight  for  sexual  equality  and  why  she  has  opened  a home 
for  wayward  girls. 

Frank  is  romantically  pursued  by  Malcolm  Glaskell, 

a newspaper  publisher,  whose  views  differ  markedly  from  her 

own.  Glaskell  criticizes  The  Beaten  Path  as  ineffective 

and  weak.  He  tells  Frank: 

It's  only  a story.  You  haven't  got  at  the  social 
evil  in  the  real  sense.  You  couldn't  tackle  that. 

It's  too  big  for  you.  You've  taken  the  poverty 
and  the  wrongs  of  the  woman  on  the  East  Side  as  an 
effective  background  for  your  story,  and  you've  let 
your  dare-devil  prolifigate  girl  rail  against  men 
and  the  world.  She  says  some  darn  good  things — 
more  or  less  true — but — you  don't  get  at  the  thing. 

You  keep  banging  away  about  woman — woman  and  what 
she  could  do  for  herself  if  she  would.  Why — this  22 
is  a man's  world.  Women'll  never  change  anything. 


Co. , 


22 

Rachel  Crothers,  A Man 1 s World  (Boston: 
1915) , p.  40. 
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Curiosity  about  Frank's  relationship  to  Kiddie  grows 

among  her  friends.  A resemblance  is  noticed  between  Kiddie 

and  Glaskell  and  Frank's  friends  discuss  the  possibility 

of  the  boy  being  their  love  child.  When  Frank  tells  her 

friends  that  the  resemblance  is  only  to  herself,  Glaskell 

becomes  enraged.  He  tells  Frank  that  if,  indeed,  the  child 

is  her  own,  then  he  can  never  marry  her.  A man  has  a right 

to  expect  his  wife  to  be  pure.  Frank  argues  that  her  past 

should  make  no  difference  to  Glaskell  if  he  really  loves 

her.  She  asks:  "Can't  a woman  live  thro'  that  and  be 

. 23 

better  for  it?  How  dare  a man  question  her!  How  dare  he!" 

Later  Glaskell  apologizes  to  Frank  for  having  doubted 

her.  He  proposes  marriage.  Frank's  friend,  Clara,  a failed 

artist,  advises  her  to  jump  at  the  chance  to  wed.  Clara 

is  unhappy  with  her  life.  Because  of  her  plain  appearance 

she  has  never  had  a beau,  and  because  she  is  a woman,  she 

feels  she  needs  a man  to  take  care  of  her.  Clara  laments: 

I'm  just  one  of  those  everlasting  women  the  world 
is  full  of.  There's  nobody  to  take  care  of  me  and 
I'm  simply  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself. 

I've  tried — God  knows  I've  tried — and  what  is  the 
use?  If  I were  a man — the  most  insignificant  little 
runt  of  a man — I could  persuade  some  woman  to  marry 
me — and  could  have  a home  and  children  and  hustle 
for  my  living — and  life  would  mean  something.  4 

Fank  convinces  Clara  that  she  can  be  independent  and  per- 
suades her  to  take  a job  teaching  and  counseling  at  her 
home  for  girls. 

^Ibid.,  p.  74.  ^Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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Glaskell  argues  with  Frank  that  it  would  be  best  for 
her  reputation  if  she  let  everyone  know  that  she  was  not 
Kiddie's  mother  and  sent  the  child  away  to  boarding  school. 
While  Glaskell  lectures  her,  Frank  notices  for  the  first 
time  his  resemblance  to  Kiddie.  When  she  questions  him 
about  his  life  in  Paris,  she  discovers  that  Glaskell  is, 
in  fact,  Kiddie's  father.  Frank  then  declares  that  she 
has  always  despised  the  unknown  man  who  ruined  a young 
woman's  life  and  branded  an  infant  with  disgrace.  Now  that 
she  knows  the  unknown  man  is  Glaskell  she  can  never  marry  him. 

Glaskell  tells  Frank's  friends  that  he  is  Kiddie's 
father,  but  that  Frank  is  not  the  boy's  mother.  He  still 
wants  to  marry  Frank  but  is  unable  to  admit  that  he  did 
wrong.  The  play  ends  as  Frank  Ware  and  Malcolm  Glaskell 
argue  about  the  double  standard: 

GLASKELL:  Good  God,  Frank!  You're  a woman.  You 

talk  like  a woman — you  think  like  a woman.  I'm 
a man.  What  do  you  expect?  We  don't  live  under 
the  same  laws.  It  was  never  meant  to  be.  Nature, 
nature  made  men  different. 

FRANK:  Don't  make  nature  the  excuse  for  ruining  the 

life  of  a good  girl.  Oh,  Malcolm — (Putting  her 
hand  on  his  arm.)  Do  you  think  it  wasn't  wrong? 

GLASKELL:  You're  angry  now.  When  you've  had  time 

to  think  you'll  see.  Frank,  I love  you.  I love 
you. 

FRANK:  (Getting  away  from  him.)  Oh,  no,  no. 

GLASKELL:  Frank,  you're  not  as  cold  and  hard  as 

that.  You're  going  to  forgive  me. 

FRANK:  Oh,  I want  to  forgive  you.  If  you  could  only 

see.  If  your  soul  could  only  see.  Oh,  dear  God! 
Malcolm,  tell  me,  tell  me  you  know  it  was  wrong — 
that  you'd  give  your  life  to  make  it  right.  Say 
you  know  this  thing  was  a crime. 
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GLASKELL:  No!  Don't  try  to  hold  me  to  account  by  a 

standard  that  doesn't  exist.  Don't  measure  me  by 
your  theories.  If  you  love  me  you'll  stand  on  that 
and  forget  everything  else. 

FRANK:  I can't.  I can't. 

GLASKELL:  I'm  not  a man  to  beg,  Frank.  Do  you  want 

me  to  go?  Is  that  it?  Is  this  the  end? 

FRANK:  There's  nothing  else. 

GLASKELL:  Do  you  mean  that? 

FRANK:  There's  nothing  else.  It  is  the  end.  (He 

goes  out  closing  the  door.  The  curtain  falls. )^5 

A Man ' s World  was  recognized  as  a true  and  forceful 

2 6 

argument  against  the  double  standard.  Even  more  than  she 

had  done  in  The  Three  of  Us,  in  A Man's  World  Crothers 

departed  from  the  traditional  formula  of  romantic  melodrama. 

There  is  no  villain,  no  climactic  scene  and  no  happy  ending 

in  this  play.  The  reviewer  for  the  Nation  noted  that  the 

distinguishing  merit  of  the  play  was  that  it  was  founded 

27 

on  a clear  and  definite  thesis. 

Crothers  kept  the  action  of  the  play  at  a minimum. 

In  place  of  action  she  relied  on  discourse  between  her  two 
central  characters  whose  views  on  moral  standards  were  in 
opposition  with  each  other.  The  story  carefully  evolved 
to  bring  their  arguments  out  of  the  abstract  and  into  the 
concrete  consequences  of  moral  and  sexual  behavior.  Frank 


25Ibid. , pp.  111-113. 
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William  Mailly,  "Dramatizing  the  Sex  Problem," 
Twentieth  Century  2 (May  1910) , 109-113;  Review,  Theatre 
Magazine  11  (March  1910),  68-69. 
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Review,  Nation,  February  10,  1910,  p.  146. 
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Ware's  and  Malcolm  Glaskell's  disparity  over  the  double 

standard  was  made  more  immediate  by  the  presence  of 

Glaskell's  child.  Ironically,  Frank's  reputation  was 

jeopardized  merely  by  speculation.  She  might  have  been 

an  unwed  mother.  Yet  Glaskell  was  untroubled  upon  learning 

that  he  was,  in  fact,  an  unwed  father. 

A Man' s World  was  seen  as  a problem  play  in  the 

tradition  of  Ibsen.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  remarked  that 

Crothers,  "like  Ibsen,  having  propounded  a moral  question, 

met  it  unflinchingly,  putting  away  temptation  for  the  easy 

tear  or  loud  guffaw,  for  the  momentary  theatrical  thrill, 

2 8 

in  the  interest  of  significant  truth." 

Although  intellectual  critics  praised  Crothers' 

writing,  the  reviewer  for  the  New  York  Tribune  warned  that 

the  ideas  expressed  in  the  play  might  have  gone  over  the 

heads  of  the  audience.  He  felt  that  too  much  time  was 

given  over  to  discussion  and  too  little  time  to  action. 

The  relatively  brief  run  of  the  play,  in  spite  of  its 

critical  praise,  indicates  that  he  might  have  been  right 

29 

in  his  judgement. 

He  and  She,  Crothers'  next  play,  was  first  tried  out 
on  the  road  in  1911.  It  was  renamed  The  Herfords  and 
played  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  Boston,  opening  February  5, 

28Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  "Bad  Morals  in  Good  Plays," 
American  Magazine  70  (August  1910),  553-554. 

28Review,  New  York  Tribune , February  9,  1910,  Clipping 
file,  NYPLTC . 
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1912.  It  was  revived  by  the  Shubert  Brothers  in  New  York 
in  1920,  with  Rachel  Crothers  herself  playing  the  role  of 
Ann  Herford  as  well  as  directing  the  production.30 

The  central  characters  of  He  and  She  are  husband  and 
wife,  Tom  and  Ann  Herford,  both  professional  sculptors. 

Tom  has  entered  one  of  his  compositions  in  competition 
for  a one  hundred  thousand  dollar  commission.  Ann  sketches 
a frieze  of  her  own  design  and  judging  it  better  than  her 
husband's,  suggests  that  he  enter  it  in  the  contest  in  place 
of  his  own.  When  Tom  refuses,  Ann  decides  to  enter  it  in 
her  own  name. 

In  addition  to  Tom  and  Ann's  story,  a subplot  centers 
around  the  characters  of  Keith  McKenzie,  Tom's  assistant, 
and  Ruth  Creel,  a career  woman  who  works  for  a magazine. 

Ruth  and  Keith  are  engaged,  but  when  Ruth  lets  it  be  known 
that  her  career  comes  before  domestic  life,  Keith  has 
doubts  about  their  future  happiness  together.  Ruth  gets 
promoted  to  editor  of  her  magazine,  and  Keith  realizes  he 
will  never  attain  success  as  Ruth  has  done.  They  break 
off  their  engagement. 

Finally  the  letter  from  the  contest  judges  arrives 
for  Tom  and  Ann.  To  his  disappointment,  Tom  learns  that 
he  has  only  placed  second.  To  everyone's  surprise,  including 
her  own,  Ann  learns  that  she  has  won  first  place.  Tom  lets 

30 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  ed. , Representative  American 
Plays;  From  1767  to  the  Present  Day  (New  York:  Appleton- 

Century-Crofts , Inc.,  1957),  p.  894. 
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his  wife  know  how  hurt  he  feels.  He  tells  her  that  he  will 
never  touch  any  of  her  prize  money.  Their  ensuing  quarrel 
deals  with  financial  aspects  of  the  double  standard  and 
the  traditional  roles  men  and  women  are  supposed  to  play 
in  marriage: 

ANN:  Why  shouldn't  you  use  my  money  as  well  as  I 

yours? 

TOM:  That's  about  as  different  as  day  and  night. 

ANN:  Why  is  it? 

TOM:  Because  I'm  taking  care  of  you.  It's  all  right 

if  you  never  do  another  days  work  in  your  life. 
You're  doing  it  because  you  want  to,  I'm  doing  it 
because  I've  got  to.  If  you  were  alone  it  would 
be  a different  thing.  But  I'm  here,  and  so  long 
as  I am  I'll  make  what  keeps  us  going. 

ANN:  But  I'll  help  you. 

TOM:  No,  you  won't. 

ANN:  I will.  I'm  going  on  just  as  far  as  I have 

ability  to  go,  and  if  you  refuse  to  take  any  money 
I make — if  you  refuse  it  for  our  mutual  good, 
you're  unjust  and  taking  an  unfair  advan — Oh,  Tom! 
What  are  we  saying?  We're  out  of  our  senses — both 
of  us.  You  didn't  mean  what  you  said.  Did  you? 

TOM:  I did — of  course. 

ANN:  Tom — after  all  these  years  of  pulling  together, 

now  that  I've  done  something,  why  do  you  suddenly 
balk? 

TOM:  (Rising.)  Good  Heavens!  Do  you  think  I'm  going 
to  use  your  money?  Don't  try  to  run  my  end  of  it. 
It's  the  same  old  story — when  you  come  down  to  it, 
a woman  can't  mix  up  in  a man's  business  (He  moves 
away . ) ^ 


31Rachel  Crothers , He  and  She,  in  Quinn,  Representa 
tive  American  Plays,  p.  920. 
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Tom  feels  that  Ann's  work  is  taking  her  away  from 
her  obligations  to  their  home  and  to  their  daughter, 
Millicent,  who  will  soon  be  coming  home  from  school  for 
the  summer.  When  they  receive  a telephone  call  from 
Millicent' s school  telling  them  that  their  daughter  has 
run  away,  Ann  feels  that  she  has  indeed  been  neglecting 
her  daughter.  Millicent  comes  home  early  to  announce  that 
she  intends  to  marry  the  chauffeur  at  her  school.  Ann 
decides  that  her  responsibilities  as  a wife  and  mother  are 
more  important  than  her  sculpting  project.  She  makes 
arrangements  to  take  Millicent  abroad,  hoping  the  girl  will 
forget  about  marriage.  Ann  relinquishes  the  execution  of 
her  frieze  to  Tom,  but  not  without  regret.  She  explains 
that  her  work  was  not  something  she  was  doing  for  her  own 
ego  fulfillment,  but  for  the  pride  she  took  in  her  sex. 

She  tells  Tom: 

I've  seen  the  crowd  looking  up — I've  heard  people 

say — "A  woman  did  that"  and  my  heart  has  almost 

burst  with  pride — not  so  much  that  1^  had  done  it — 

but  for  all  women.  2 

Reviewers  looked  on  He  and  She  as  a problem  play  about 

woman's  rights  that  was  solved  in  favor  of  the  home  rather 

33 

than  the  career.  Heywood  Broun  found  Ann's  decision  to 
abandon  her  work  so  disagreeable  that  he  threatened  to 
"write  a pro-feminist  play  in  which  the  young  girl  of  the 

32Ibid. , p.  929. 
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Louis  R.  Reid,  Review,  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror, 
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house  marries  a street  cleaner  because  her  mother  is  so 

busy  baking  apple  pies  that  she  has  no  time  to  take  proper 

34 

care  of  her  daughter."  Alexander  Wollcott  thought  the 
play  was  peopled  with  "embodied  points-of-view"  rather  than 
effective  dramatic  characters.  He  criticized  Crothers 

35 

for  writing  what  was  more  nearly  a debate  than  a play. 

In  comparison  to  The  Three  of  Us  and  A Man 1 s World, 

He  and  She  was  less  dependent  on  stage  action  and  closer 
to  a polemic  exercise  in  debate  over  woman's  rights.  But 
to  Crothers'  credit,  the  ending  of  the  play  was  not  a total 
victory  for  the  anti-suffragists.  Ann's  decision  to  devote 
her  attentions  to  home  and  daughter  were  sensible  because 
she  had  committed  herself  to  marriage  early  on  in  her  life. 
Her  character  was  effectively  balanced  by  that  of  Ruth 
Creel.  Ruth's  decision  to  devote  herself  to  a career  in 
place  of  marriage  was  equally  as  sensible  as  Ann's.  Ruth 
Creel  represented  the  "new  woman"  that  Ann  Herford  might 
have  become  given  different  circumstances. 

The  idea  of  a wife  contributing  financially  to  the 
support  of  a marriage  was  also  expressed  in  a play  entitled 
Her  Own  Money  written  by  Mark  Swan.  Her  Own  Money  opened 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  September  1,  1913,  for  a run  of 
fifty-five  performances.  In  Swan's  play,  trouble  enters 

■^Heywood  Broun,  Review,  New  York  Tribune,  February 
13,  1920,  Clipping  file,  NYPLTC . 
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the  life  of  Mary  Alden  in  the  form  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
Mary  has  managed  to  save  the  money  over  the  years  from  the 
household  allowance  her  husband  gives  her.  When  her  husband 
becomes  particularly  pressed  for  cash  needed  for  a business 
investment,  Mary  makes  him  a gift  of  the  money,  but  in  the 
guise  of  an  anonymous  benefactor  in  order  to  spare  him 
humiliation.  But  when  he  discovers  it  was  his  wife's 
money  all  along,  his  pride  is  hurt  and  he  deserts  her.  The 
play  ends  happily  however.  Mary  and  her  husband  are  recon- 
cilled  and  are  living  in  the  little  Long  Island  cottage 
that  Mary  had  been  saving  for. 

Her  Own  Money  was  not  without  social  commentary  from 
a woman's  perspective.  At  one  point  in  the  play,  after 
Mary  has  spent  an  especially  trying  day  balancing  the  house- 
hold accounts,  she  tells  her  husband  that  she,  and  in  fact 
all  women,  hate  to  ask  fheir  husbands  for  money.  Mary 
argues: 

A husband  gives  his  wife  shelter,  food,  clothes, 
luxuries — and  when  she  asks  for  money,  he  wonders 
what  she  wants  with  it.  That's  why  every  woman 
hates  to  ask.  That's  why  I hate  it.  It  makes  me 
feel  so — so  dependent.  It's  like  a child  saying 
"father  give  me  a nickle  to  buy  some  candy."  I 
should  love  to  feel  that  I am  not  only  your  wife — 
but  your  partner. ^6 

Later  in  the  play,  Mary's  sister,  Mildred,  tells  her 
husband-td-be  that  couples  should  come  to  an  agreement  on 
their  financial  partnership  before  marrying,  "so  that  the 


3 6 
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wife  will  not  learn  to  hate  marriage  because  she  is 
37 

dependent. " 

Her  Own  Money  reflected  a concern  of  working  women, 
especially  the  growing  number  of  married  women  who  also 
worked  outside  the  home.  The  financial  independence  of 
women  was  an  issue  that  appealed  to  many  suffragettes. 

The  play  was  selected  by  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Suffrage  League  for  a "suffrage  theatre  party." 

The  party  was  held  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on  September  23, 
1913.  Six  hundred  working  women,  many  of  whom  were  train- 
ing under  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  as  suffrage  campaigners, 

3 8 

attended  the  party. 

Rachel  Crothers  wrote  two  other  plays  that  touched 
on  society's  changing  attitudes  toward  women.  In  Ourselves , 
which  ran  for  twenty-nine  performances  at  the  Lyric  Theatre, 
starting  November  12,  1913,  Crothers  addresses  the  concerns 
of  purity  crusaders.  The  play's  central  character,  a young 
society  woman  named  Beatrice  Barrington,  is  a character 
not  unlike  the  real-life  Jane  Addams . Beatrice  goes  into 
a reform  school  to  help  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
inmates,  mostly  girls  of  the  streets.  Beatrice  takes  one 
of  the  girls,  Molly,  into  her  home.  Molly  wants  to  return 
to  the  cadet  who  had  lured  her  into  a life  of  sin,  but 
she  finally  sees,  by  way  of  Beatrice's  example,  how 

^7Ibid. , p.  53. 

~^New  York  Times,  September  24,  1913,  p.  9. 
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rewarding  a decent  life  can  be.  But  just  as  Molly  embarks 
on  the  path  to  moral  recovery,  she  is  seduced  by  Beatrice's 
brother.  When  the  seduction  is  discovered,  it  ruins  the 
young  man's  marriage.  At  the  play's  conclusion,  Beatrice 
points  out  that  immorality  is  more  often  created  by  the 
actions  of  men,  the  cadet  and  her  own  brother,  for  example, 
than  it  is  by  girls  like  Molly,  who  is,  afterall,  only  a 
victim  of  others. 

A special  matined  performance  of  Ourselves  was  given 

at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Girls  at  Bedford 

Hills,  December  2,  1913.  The  play  was  seen  by  three  hundred 

inmates  of  the  Reformatory,  which  reportedly  had  served 

39 

as  Crothers ' model  for  the  first  act  of  her  play. 

Ourselves  was  hailed  as  the  "first  artistically  built 

40 

and  sincerely  expressed  sex  drama."  If  Crothers'  play 

had  not  had  the  bad  luck  to  follow  the  openings  of  The 

Fight  and  The  Lure,  according  to  the  reviewer  for  the  New 

York  Times,  "it  would  have  been  a tremendous  box  office 

success."^  James  Shelly  Hamilton  agreed.  He  wrote: 

The  play  deals  with  the  themes  that  were  sensation- 
ally and  artifically  exploited  in  The  Lure  and  The 
Fight,  and  really  gets  somewhere  with  them.  It  is 
too  bad  it  did  not  come  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  public's  stomach  turned  against  the  whole  sex 

39 

New  York  Times,  December  3,  1913,  p.  15. 

^Clayton  Hamilton  , "Contrast  in  the  Drama,"  Bookman 
38  (January  1914),  496-499. 
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morality  as  a play  problem.  It  is  infinitely  better 
than  those  that  have  been  more  successful,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  even  the  most  prudish  police- 
man could  object  to.  ^ 

With  Ourselves , Crothers ' place  as  America's  leading  feminist 

43 

playwright  was  assured. 

Crothers'  comedy,  Young  Wisdom,  which  ran  for  fifty- 
six  performances  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  starting  January 
5,  1914,  lightly  chided  "modern"  attitudes  about  experi- 
mental marriages.  In  the  play,  Victoria  Claffenden,  another 
young  society  woman,  has  just  returned  home  from  college 
where  she  had  been  exposed  to  the  woman ' s movement  and 
other  "advanced"  ideas.  Victoria  persuades  her  younger 
sister,  Gail,  who  is  about  to  marry,  to  first  live  with 
her  financd  to  test  their  compatibility.  Gail  very  quickly 
falls  in  with  her  sister's  beliefs.  She  and  her  fiancd 
run  off  to  live  together  on  a farm  owned  by  a friend,  an 
artist.  Ironically,  the  artist  turns  out  to  be  the  only 
character  with  any  commonsense.  He  convinces  both  girls 
of  the  unsoundness  of  their  "advanced"  thinking.  The  play 
concludes  with  a double  wedding  ceremony.  Victoria  marries 
her  college  beau  and  Gail  marries  the  artist,  her  former 
finance  having  been  scared  off  by  her  modern  ideas. 

Young  Wisdom  was  seen  as  a burlesque  of  the  Ellen  Key 
brand  of  feminism,  especially  notions  of  "trial  marriage" 

42 

James  Shelly  Hamilton  , "Now  Comes  Temperament," 
Everybody's  Magazine  30  (February  1914) , 264. 
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that  Key  had  presented  in  her  book  Love  and  Marriage 

(1911). 44  Although  Crothers  disagreed  with  Key  on  this 

issue,  she  did  not  want  the  public  to  think  she  held 

traditional  moral  values.  The  traditional  stance  she  had 

taken  in  Young  Wisdom,  and  to  a lesser  degree  in  He  and 

She,  did  not,  in  her  opinion,  diminish  her  feminist  status. 

She  told  an  interviewer  from  the  New  York  Sun; 

I hope  I have  proved  myself  a natural  woman's  cham- 
pion, the  most  ardent  of  feminists,  for  I certainly 
believe  in  women  and  their  capacity  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  in  the  same  field  and  on  the  same  footing 
with  men.  Therefore  while  my  new  comedy  Young  Wisdom 
is  a satire  on  the  theories  involved  in  the  advanced 
women  idea  I am  not  laughing  at  them  but  with  them, 
or  rather,  I am  hoping  they  will  laugh  with  me.45 

Crothers'  play  was  similar  to  another  one  that  had 

opened  several  weeks  earlier.  The  Children  of  Today  by 

Clara  Lipman  and  Samuel  Shipman.  The  Children  of  Today 

also  used  Key's  trial  marriage  ideas  as  the  starting  point 

for  comedy,  but  the  playwriting  was  considered  amateurish 

. n 46 

in  comparison  to  Young  Wisdom. 

Other  playwrights  used  the  drama  to  attack  the 
unfairness  of  the  double  standard  and  to  argue  for  sexual 
equality  for  women.  The  socialist  David  Graham  Phillips, 


44Montrose  J.  Moses,  Review,  Book  News  Monthly  32 
(April  1914),  403-404;  Algernon  St.  John-Brenon,  Review,  New 
York  Telegram,  January  6,  1914,  Clipping  file,  NYPLTC . 

4 ^Interview,  New  York  Sun,  January  4,  1914,  Clipping 
file,  NYPLTC. 

4 6 Review,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  January  6,  1914, 
Clipping  file,  NYPLTC. 
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novelist  and  editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  World,  wrote 
the  play,  The  Worth  of  a Woman,  as  a repudiation  of  tradi- 
tional moral  conventions.  Phillips  had  dealt  with  the 
social  and  economic  situation  of  women  in  his  novels.  Old 
Wives  and  New  (1908) , The  Hungry  Heart  (1909) , The  Price 
She  Paid  (1912) , and  his  most  successful  work,  Susan  Lennox 
(1917) , which  told  the  story  of  the  rise  to  success  of  an 
illegitimate  country  girl  turned  prostitute.  Phillips, 
along  with  Upton  Sinclair,  Ida  Tarbell  and  Lincoln  Steffens, 
had  been  labelled  a "muckraker"  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt . ^ 

Phillips,  who  had  had  an  interest  in  the  drama  since 

1894,  when  he  had  begun  substituting  for  the  theatre  critic 

at  the  New  York  World,  devoted  most  of  his  time  in  1907  to 

48 

writing  The  Worth  of  a Woman.  The  play  opened  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  February  12,  1908,  for  a run  of 
twenty-one  performances.  Phillip's  play  presents  "an 
agitated  day  in  the  lives  of  two  young  Americans."  Diana 
Merival,  an  Indiana  country  girl,  has  just  telegrammed 
Julian  Burroughs,  a Boston  blue-blood,  telling  him  to  come 
to  her  at  once  as  she  is  in  a "fix."  Diana's  sister  has 
been  suspicious  of  her  behavior  of  late,  and  when  the  sister 
discovers  a letter  written  to  Burroughs  her  suspicions  are 
confirmed.  Diana  is  carrying  Burroughs'  child  after  having 
had  an  affair  with  him  during  the  summer. 

47 

See  Chapter  I,  p.  5,  footnote. 
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When  Burroughs  arrives  he  vows  he  will  "make  repara- 
tion" by  marrying  Diana.  He  will  do  this  inspite  of  his 
mother's  opposition  to  him  marrying  a Western  girl.  But 
Diana  repudiates  him.  She  will  marry  for  love  only,  and 

not  to  salvage  her  purity.  "Love  and  marriage,"  she  realizes, 

49 

"can  not  be  handcuffed  together." 

In  a confessional  scene  with  her  uncle,  a pastor, 

Diana  lashes  out  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  double  standard. 

She  candidly  speaks  of  sex  and  says:  "What  a man  values 

• 50 

in  himself  as  less  than  nothing  is  in  a woman  all  her  worth." 

As  soon  as  the  wedding  party  has  assembled,  she  shocks  every- 
one by  disclosing  her  pregnancy  and  by  ordering  Burroughs 
from  her  house.  Diana's  pride  in  her  own  womanhood,  however, 
causes  Burroughs  to  reexamine  his  feelings.  He  realizes 
his  love  for  Diana.  The  wedding,  delayed  a day,  is  set  to 
proceed  as  the  curtain  falls. 

In  a preface  to  The  Worth  of  a Woman,  Phillips  advised 
his  readers  to  face  questions  of  sexual  relationships 
with  candor  and  naturalness.  Phillips  wrote: 

Treat  the  sex  question  as  you  would  any  other 
question.  Don't  treat  it  reverently?  don't  treat 
it  rakishly.  Treat  it  naturally.  Don't  insult 
your  intelligence  and  lower  your  moral  tone  by 
thinking  about  either  the  decency  or  the  indecency 
of  matters  that  are  familiar,  undeniable,  and 
unchangeable  facts  of  life.  Don't  look  on  a woman 
as  mere  female,  but  as  human  being.  Remember  that 
she  has  a mind  and  a heart  as  well  as  a body.  In 
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David  Graham  Phillips,  The  Worth  of  a Woman  (New  York: 
Appleton  and  Co.,  1908),  p.  18. 
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a sentence,  don't  join  in  the  purient  clamor  of 
"purity"  hypocrites.  . .that  exaggerates  and  dis- 
torts the  most  commonplace  if  not  the  most  important 
feature  of  life.  Let  us  try  to  be  sensible  about 
sex  as  we  are  trying  to  be  about  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  universe  in  this  more  enlightened 
day . 

Phillips'  playwriting  was  judged  by  one  critic  as 

undramatic.  The  characters  were  mouthpieces  for  the  author. 

52 

"Even  the  heroine  is  David  Graham  Phillips  in  petticoats." 

The  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror,  however,  found  the  play 

abounding  in  "striking  situations  and  powerful  incidents." 

But  there  was  disagreement  with  Phillips'  call  for  an  end 

to  the  conspiracy  of  silence  surrounding  the  sex  question. 

Phillips'  play  was  criticized  because  its  thesis  might 

53 

endanger  the  morals  of  young  theatre-goers.  One  critic 

went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  audience  greet  the 

players  with  tomato  cans  and  that  they  hiss  the  play  off 

the  stage.  In  his  opinion,  "Such  truck  is  suitable  for 

that  territory  where  Anthony  Comstock  and  his  raiders  are 

54 

frequently  to  be  found." 

Edward  Sheldon,  a reform  dramatist  , wrote  The  High 
Road  as  an  indictment  of  the  double  standard.  The  High 
Road  opened  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  November  19,  1912,  for 


~^Ibid.  , p.  vii . 
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a run  of  seventy-one  performances.  Basically  a melodrama 
centering  around  presidential  politics,  Sheldon's  drama 
was  written  for  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  had  played  the  title  role 
in  Sheldon's  most  successful  play,  Salvation  Nell  (1908). 

The  High  Road,  written  in  epic  fashion,  depicted  a twenty- 
five  year  "pilgrimage"  of  the  life  of  Mary  Page. 

In  Part  I,  Mary  is  living  on  a farm  in  upstate  New 
York.  Her  father  is  a tyrant  who  beats  her  and  makes  a 
drudge  of  her  life.  Mary  meets  a poet  who  has  come  to  the 
farm  for  its  idyllic  setting.  He  fills  Mary's  head  with 
romantic  notions.  The  poet  leaves  for  Paris  and  Rome,  and 
Mary  sneaks  off  with  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Part  II  takes  place  seven  years  later  in  Mary's 
elegant  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive.  Mary  has  acquired 
an  education  and  developed  refined  tastes.  She  is  being 
kept  by  the  poet  who  has  collected  Mary  like  he  collects 
objects  d'art.  Twice  a week  he  has  Brentano ' s send  new 
books  to  the  apartment  so  that  Mary  will  be  able  to  amuse 
herself  when  he  is  not  around.  But  one  of  the  books 
Mary  has  ordered  is  Karl  Marx's  First  Principles  of  Socialism. 
She  has  also  taken  an  interest  in  a strike  by  women  laundry 
workers.  Mary  finally  leaves  the  poet  and  her  life  of  idle 
luxury  to  go  to  work  in  a shirt-waist  factory  for  seven 
dollars  a week. 

Part  III  is  set  fourteen  years  later  in  the  Governor's 
room  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  Winfield  Barnes,  an  old 
childhood  friend  of  Mary's,  is  Governor  of  New  York.  Mary 
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is  now  a journalist  writing  for  McClure 1 s and  a reform 
novelist  whose  titles  include  The  Working  Woman/  A Prophecy, 
Labor  and  the  Law  and  Our  Factories.  Mary,  as  president 
of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  is  in  Albany  to  lobby 
for  a bill  promoting  better  conditions  for  women  factory 
workers.  Her  bill  passes.  The  Governor  proposes  marriage 
to  Mary  and  she  accepts.  But  not  before  telling  him  of 
her  past  life,  that  she  lived  for  seven  years  with  a man 
to  whom  she  was  not  married. 

Part  IV  takes  place  in  the  Barnes fe  house  on  Madison 
Avenue  two  years  later.  It  is  one  week  before  election 
day.  Winfield  Barnes  and  Mary  Page  have  married.  Barnes 
is  running  for  President  of  the  United  States.  A man  named 
Maddock  who  owns  a string  of  newspapers  and  is  heir  to  the 
Tobacco  Trust  threatens  to  throw  the  election  against 
Barnes  unless  he  softens  his  platform  on  the  woman's  labor 
issue.  It  seems  that  Maddock  has  learned  of  Mary's  past 
life  of  sin  and  threatens  to  use  the  information  against 
Barnes.  Mary  attempts  to  circumvent  the  truth,  but  finally 
concedes  before  Maddock,  her  husband,  and  his  campaign 
officials  that  she  was  indeed  a "kept  woman"  sixteen  years 
ago. 

As  the  play  nears  its  conclusion,  it  appears  that 
Maddock  will  be  successful  with  his  blackmail  scheme.  But 
then  he  has  a private  confrontation  with  Mary.  She  calls 
his  bluff  by  threatening  to  go  to  the  newspapers  with  the 
truth  about  herself  and  about  Maddock 's  attempted  blackmail. 
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Maddock  backs  down.  Mary  saves  the  election  for  her 
husband  and  is  happily  reunited  with  him  at  the  final 
curtain. 

The  New  York  Times  called  the  play  a "composite  of 
the  political  and  social  melodramas  that  have  been  written 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 1,55  Mrs.  Fiske  was 
praised  by  the  critics  for  her  versatility.  The  role 
demanded  the  actress  to  age  twenty-five  years.  But  Sheldon's 
drama  was  criticized  for  being  overly  long  and  drawn-out. 

One  critic  suggested  that  Part  IV  and  Part  V,  by  themselves, 
were  dramatically  sufficient.56  The  epic  approach  to  the 
drama  did,  however,  give  the  playwright  an  opportunity  to 
portray  the  political  and  social  awakening  of  a woman 
who  came  to  represent  feminist  leadership. 

Woman's  equality  was  the  subject  of  satire  in  William 
C.  deMille's  In  1999  which  opened  February  5,  1912,  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  The  humor  in  deMille's  one-act  play 
rests  on  the  comic  device  of  sexual  r61e  reversal.  Sub- 
titled "A  Problem  Play  of  the  Future,"  In  1999  focuses  on 
the  domestic  difficulties  of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Rollo.  Mrs. 

Rollo  is  always  at  work  or  at  her  club,  sometimes  coming 
home  very  late,  and  sometimes  not  coming  home  at  all. 

55 

Review,  New  York  Times,  November  20,  1912,  p.  15. 

56Review,  Bookman  36  (January  1913),  536-538.  See 
also,  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  "More  Plays  Worth  While," 
American  Magazine  15  (May  1913) , 61;  Clayton  Hamiliton, 

"The  Players,"  Everybody's  Magazine  28  (February  1913)  , 
258-259. 
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It's  little  wonder  that  Mr.  Rollo,  stuck  at  home  all  day 
with  the  baby  and  alone  most  nights,  should  stray  into  the 
arms  of  another  woman. 

One  night,  when  Mrs.  Rollo  lights  up  a cigarette 
and  strolls  over  to  her  club,  Mr.  Rollo  has  a rendezvous 
with  Florence,  the  "other  woman."  Florence  offers  to  take 
Mr.  Rollo  away  from  his  miserable  marriage  to  Venice  where 
she  knows  she  can  make  him  happy.  But  the  sight  of  his 
baby's  little  undershirt  resting  on  the  table  is  too  much 
for  Mr.  Rollo.  He  hesitates,  buries  his  face,  and  weeps 
into  it.  Just  then  Mrs.  Rollo  returns  from  her  club  and 
discovers  her  husband  with  Florence.  The  following  argument 
ensues : 

ROLLO:  (Bitterly.  Half  crawling  across  floor.)  How 

easy  it  is  to  be  just  with  your  woman's  justice — 

You  say  I've  broken  my  marriage  vow — well,  what 
of  your  own?  You  promised  to  love  and  protect  me 
and  you  haven't  done  it — it's  the  old  story — one 
law  for  the  woman — another  for  the  man — Oh — I know 
what  you'll  say--Custom — always  custom — One  member 
of  the  household  must  be  pure  and  spotless — Yes,  but 
why  must  it  be  the  man? 

JEAN:  (Turns  to  ROLLO.  Stern  contempt.)  Civiliza- 

tion decrees  it — and  custom  demands  it — The  laws 
of  society  were  not  made  by  you  or  me — They  are 
stronger  than  we  are.^ 

When  the  argument  ends,  Mrs.  Rollo  orders  her  husband  from 
their  home.  Alone  on  stage  she  contemplates  what  to  tell 
their  child  about  his  father  when  he  grows  up. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  at  the  opening 
performance  of  In  1999  the  actors  had  to  stop  the  play 


5 ^William  C.  deMille,  In  1999  (New  York:  Samuel 

French,  1914),  pp.  13-14. 
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several  times  because  laughter  from  the  audience  was  so 
5 8 

loud.  Presumably  deMille  felt  that  the  emancipation  of 
women  might  lead  to  their  eventual  masculation.  He  told 
an  interviewer,  however,  that  he  did  not  put  much  credence 
in  changes  in  moral  attitudes.  "Morality  changes  fashion," 
he  said,  "just  about  as  often  as  woman's  headgear." 

Militant  Muses  and  Political  Plays 

Radical  feminists  used  the  stage  to  proselytize  on 
behalf  of  political  rights  for  women.  Such  radicals  as 
Emma  Goldman,  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman  saw  the  drama  as  a means  of  espousing  individual 
feminist  ideologies.  Suffragists,  as  already  noted,  lent 
support  to  red-light  dramas  and  other  plays  which  they 
felt  exposed  the  economic  disadvantages  of  women.  Suffra- 
gists also  staged  plays  and  pageants  designed  to  call 
attention  to  their  cause. 

Emma  Goldman,  the  infamous  Russian-born  anarchist, 
held  feminist  views  which  coincided  with  her  anti- 
government philosophy.  Goldman's  feminist  theory  rested 
on  the  belief  that  marriage  and  prostitution  are,  in  all 
practicality,  the  same  evil.  Her  thinking  led  Goldman  to 
embrace  a wide  range  of  moral  and  sexual  reform  issues. 
Among  women  anarchists,  she  was  the  most  important 
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propagandist  for  birth  control.  As  early  as  1908  Goldman 
lectured  on  birth  control  and  supplied  her  followers  with 
technical  birth  control  information.  More  radical  than 
Margaret  Sanger,  Goldman  argued  that  single  women  needed 
to  practice  contraception  as  much  as  married  women.  Working 
women  in  particular,  she  felt,  should  not  stifle  their 
sexuality  out  of  fear  of  pregnancy  since  "sexual  attrac- 
tion is  probably  the  only  color  left  in  their  drab  and 
. „ 60 

monotonous  existence. 

Goldman,  when  a young  immigrant  girl  newly  arrived 

in  the  United  States,  fell  under  the  tutelage  of  Johann 

Most,  the  German  anarchist.  It  was  from  Most  that  Goldman 

developed  both  her  political  philosophy  and  her  respect 

for  the  stage  as  a tool  for  propaganda. 61  Through  Most, 

Goldman  became  associated  with  the  Progressive  Stage 

Society.  The  Society  gave  weekly  performances  of  foreign 

6 2 

plays,  but  the  venture  was  short-lived.  Goldman  did, 
however,  come  in  contact  with  the  playwriting  of  Ibsen, 
Strindberg,  Hauptmann,  Brieux  and  Shaw.  She  perceived  a 
connection  between  the  struggle  for  woman's  rights  and 
the  new  Continental  drama. 

60For  a concise  discussion  of  anarchist  feminist 
theory  and  Emma  Goldman's  views  in  particular  see,  Margaret 
S.  Marsh,  Anarchist  Women,  1870-1920  (Philadelphia:  Temple 

University  Press,  1981),  pp.  65-69. 

6 '’'Richard  Drinnon,  Rebel  in  Paradise:  A Biography  of 
Emma  Goldman  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961), 

pp.  155-164. 

62Floyd  Dell,  Women  as  World  Builders  (Chicago: 

Forbes  and  Co.,  1913),  p.  55. 
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Goldman  also  became  acquainted  with  some  of  New 
York's  theatre  establishment.  She  managed  a Russian 
language  theatre  company,  the  Orleneff  troupe,  between 
1905  and  1906,  and  got  to  know  Alla  Nazimova,  the  Barry- 
mores, Minnie  Maddern  and  Harrison  Gray  Fiske.  Later  she 
knew  and  worked  with  Maurice  Browne,  who  founded  the 
Chicago  Little  Theatre  in  1912.  She  was  also  friendly 

6 3 

with  several  of  the  members  of  the  Provincetown  Players. 

Throughout  the  Progressive  Era,  Emma  Goldman  lectured 
on  the  drama  to  a variety  of  audiences.  She  gave  sub- 
terranean speeches  to  miners,  outlining  the  plots  of  labor- 
oriented  plays,  and  she  impressed  sophisticated  audiences 
at  Berkley's  Theatre  with  her  analyses  of  the  modern  drama. 
In  1914,  Goldman's  lectures  were  published  under  the 
title  The  Social  Significance  of  the  Modern  Drama.  Goldman 
felt  a public  medium  was  needed  to  awaken  America's  intel- 
lectuals to  the  social  and  economic  problems  afflicting 
the  masses.  She  contended: 

The  medium  which  has  the  power  to  do  that  is  the 
Modern  Drama,  because  it  mirrors  every  phase  of 
life  and  embraces  every  strata  of  society, — the 
Modern  Drama,  showing  each  and  all  caught  in  the 
throes  of  tremendous  changes  going  on,  and  forced 
either  to  become  part  of  the  process  or  be  left 
behind.64 
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According  to  Goldman,  the  artistic  depiction  of  social 

wrongs  could  more  readily  bring  about  social  change  than 

65 

"the  wildest  harangue  of  the  soapbox  orator." 

Goldman's  lectures  were  sometimes  the  focal  point 
of  conflict  between  her  followers  and  the  authorities. 

On  May  23,  1909,  her  lecture  entitled  "Modern  Drama,  the 
Strongest  Disseminator  of  Radical  Thought,"  which  was 
being  given  at  Lexington  Hall  on  Manhattan's  lower  east- 
side,  was  stopped  by  the  police.  An  undercover  police 
officer  had  been  sent  to  the  auditorium  to  make  certain 
that  Goldman  did  not  stray  from  her  announced  subject. 

When  Goldman  began  referring  to  Joan  of  Arc,  the  officer 
determined  that  she  was  advocating  anarchy.  When  he 
left  his  seat  to  approach  the  lectern  to  admonish  Goldman, 
the  crowd  interpreted  his  action  as  agressive.  The 
officer  was  attacked.  Chairs  and  tables  were  overturned. 
Additional  police  were  summoned.  Several  members  of  the 
audience  were  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  and  the 
crowd  was  dispersed  into  the  street.  Goldman  fled  during 
the  melee,  her  speech  on  the  drama  cut  short  soon  after 
it  had  begun. ^ 

In  1915  Goldman  began  public  lectures  on  birth 
control  that  eventually  resulted  in  her  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. Among  the  many  feminists  who  rallied  to  her  side 


65Ibid.,  p.  5. 

6^New  York  Times,  May  24,  1909,  p.  1. 
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was  Rose  Pastor  Stokes.  Stokes  took  up  the  cause  of  birth 
control  and  handed  out  printed  instructions  for  contra- 
ception at  public  meetings  in  defiance  of  the  law.  But 
Stokes  did  not  suffer  arrest  or  jail.  Max  Eastman  noted 
in  the  Masses  that  the  police  seemed  to  operate  by  a rule 
that  "whoever  goes  free,  Emma  Goldman  should  be  punished."67 

Stokes  agreed  with  Goldman's  dramatic  theory.  She 
put  her  theory  into  practice  in  a play  entitled  The 
Woman  Who  Wouldn 1 t . There  is  no  performance  record  for 
Stokes' s play , but  it  was  published  by  G.P.  Putnam's  in 
1916.  The  Woman  Who  Wouldn 1 t combined  Stokes' s anti- 
capitalism with  her  ideas  on  the  economic  suppression  of 
women . 

The  action  of  The  Woman  Who  Wouldn ' t begins  in  a 
small  Pennsylvania  mill  town.  Mary  Lacey  is  the  daughter 
of  a mill  worker  who  has  been  out  on  strike  for  two 
months.  The  family  struggles  to  survive  on  the  little 
money  Mary's  mother  earns  by  doing  laundry  for  the  mill 
owner's  wife.  Mary  and  her  little  sister  make  paper 
flowers  which  they  sell  for  food.  A little  brother  is  ill 
from  malnutrition  and  another  sister  has  been  sent  away 
to  live  with  friends  because  the  family  could  not  afford 
to  feed  her.  Stokes's  portrait  of  a poverty-stricken 
mill  family  is  similar  to  Hauptmann's  in  The  Weavers. 

In  spite  of  their  woes,  Mary's  mother  keeps  faith 
that  "the  Lord  will  provide."  But  she  loses  her  job  as 
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laundress  when  the  mill  owner  discovers  that  Mary  is 
engaged  to  one  of  the  strike  leaders,  a young  man  named 
Joe.  Mary  is  pregnant  with  Joe's  child,  but  Joe  is  now 
interested  in  another  girl.  Like  Diana  in  David  Graham 
Phillip's  The  Worth  of  a Woman,  Mary  will  only  marry  for 
love.  Mary  wants  to  keep  her  baby  and  raise  it  by  her- 
self. In  an  emotional  outburst  she  cries: 

Ain't  I got  a right  t'  my  baby?  Ain't  it  got  a 
right  t*  come  into  th'  world  an'  be  cared  fer  when 
it  gets  here?  No,  they  hound  ye.  t'  death  till 
ye're  glad  t'  hide  in  hell  t'  get  away  from  'em. 

An'  it's  race  suicide  they  say?  . . .It  ain't  me 
that  wants  t'  murder  my  baby — it's  them  that  c'n 
help  me  but  won't,  them  that  would  treat  me  like 
I wasn't  human  no  more — like  I was  a wild  beast. 

. . .1  want  my  baby — I want  tJ  keep  it!° 

Later  though  Mary  seeks  the  aid  of  the  town  doctor 

in  getting  an  abortion.  She  has  heard  that  when  the  mill 

owner's  daughter  was  "sick.  . .how  a doctor  helped  her 

. . .to  get  over  it."  But  the  doctor  tells  Mary  that  such 

an  operation  would  be  murder  and  he  refuses  to  help  her. 

In  the  argument  that  ensues  between  Mary  and  the  doctor, 

Mary's  character  begins  to  take  on  the  shadings  of  the 

social  activist  she  will  soon  become: 

DOCTOR:  Miss  Mary!  Do  you  realize  what  it  is  you're 

asking  me  to  do?  You're  asking  me  to  commit  a 
crime.  You  are  asking  me  to  take  a human  life — 
You  are  asking  me  to  do  that  which  would  send  me 
to  prison  for  a long  term  of  years.  And  your 
crime  would  be  no  less  than  mine.  You  want  to — 
murder  your  baby! 

MARY:  Ah!  My  baby — my — my — I — No,  no,  no!  . . . 

But  everybody'll.  . .They'll  jes ' murder  me  an' 


68Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  The  Woman  Who  Wouldn't  (New 
York:  G.P.  Putnam's,  1916),  p.  34. 
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m'  baby  every  day.  They'll  murder  us  every  hour 
in  th'  day.  Shall  it  be  killin'  all  at  once,  or 
killin'  every  mornin',  noon,  an'  night? — My  baby! 

. . .Murder!  Murder! — An'  they  send  us  t'  prison 
fer  this — Who  sends  us — the  "respectable"  folk 
that  goes  t'  church  on  Sundays  an'  robs  us  on 
Mondays,  so's  they  c'n  live  in  fine  houses  an' 
wear  fine  clo's, — an'  be  educated  fine,  an'  keep 
their  looks,  an' — 

DOCOTOR:  Who ' s been  filling  your  head  with  this 

stuff  and  nonsense  about  our  best  people? 

MARY:  Yes,  defend  'em.  Is  th'  boss  o'  th'  mills 

ever  arrested  fer  cripplin'  th'  men  in  th'  works? 

— Fer  killin'  them  outright  even?  Don't  they 
wring  the  sweat  an'  blood  out  of  us  an'  buy  laws 
with  it  t'  protect  themselves?  Who's  been  fillin' 
my  head — everythin'! 

DOCOTR:  A blatant  socialist,  more  likely. 


MARY:  It  don't  make  no  difference,  it's  th'  truth. 

Who's  crippled  Joe's  father?  An'  who's  left  him 
without  no  help?  Th'  boss  o'  th'  mills.  He  worked 
fer  near  fifteen  years,  an'  when  his  hands  was 
caught  an'  crushed,  th'  boss  threw  him  out  an' 
left  him  t'  Joe  t'  look  after,  while  he  lives  in 
the  sweat  o'  Joe's  brow.  Joe  an'  me,  we  might 
'a'  got  married  an'  had  a home  of  our  own  three 
years  ago;.  . .1  see  how  it's  all  happened — an'  how 
it's  all  been  fer  workin'  ourselves  deaf  an'  dumb  an' 
blind  fer  th'  men  in  th'  fine  houses  on  th'  hill, 
while  we're  starvin'  fer  real  homes  an'  a little 
love,  an'  jes'  go  crazy  fer  th'  lack  of  'em.  . . 
Doctor,  Doctor,  don't  say  ye  won't  help  me,  don't 
say  ye  won't! 69 

Mary  puts  off  telling  her  family  about  her  predicament, 
One  night  at  the  supper  table  Mary's  father  recalls  old 


Handy  Jackson's  daughter  who  had  a child  out  of  wedlock. 
He  says,  "If  I'd  'a'  been  in  old  Jackson's  place  I'd  'a' 
buried  her  an'  th'  kid  before  I'd  let  a bastard  into  my 
family . " 70 


69 


70 


Ibid. , pp.  57-58. 


Ibid. , p . 98 . 
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When  Mary  does  finally  tell  her  father  that  she  is 

pregnant,  he  demands  that  she  marry  Joe.  But  Mary  has 

too  much  self-respect  to  enter  into  a forced  marriage. 

"Ye  don't  know  how  th'  children  suffer  when  there  ain't 

no  love  at  home,"  she  tells  her  father.  Mary  refuses  to 

become  a woman  like  their  neighbor  Mrs.  Parker: 

An'  look  at  Mrs.  Parker.  Folks  never  get  tired 
tellin'  how  she  made  Parker  marry  her  when — when — 
what's  happened  to  me  happened  t'  her.  An'  what 
sort  of  a dog's  life  has  she  been  livin'  all  these 
years? — with  a lot  o'  children  now,  an'  Parker  a 
drunken  sot,  an'  them  two  fightin'  around  all  th' 
time,  an'  th'  children  sick  an'  miserable?  . . .We 
can't  help  bein'  poor;  anyhow  not  yet,  but  we  can 
help  bein'  so  respectable  that  we  can't  be  honest 
with  ourselves;  an'  that's  what  Mrs.  Parker  might 
'a'  helped  an'  that's  what  I'm  tryin'  to'  help. 

I heard  folks  tellin'  many  times  how  he  runs  around 
with  other  women!  An'  she  havin'  children  with  him! 

— like  that!^1 

Mary  declares  that  she  would  rather  become  a woman 
like  Handy  Jackson's  daughter  than  one  like  Mrs.  Parker. 

She  leaves  town  to  have  her  baby  and  lead  her  own  life 
as  she  sees  fit,  free  of  the  hypocrisy  of  moral  conventions. 

Act  III  begins  the  second  part  of  The  Woman  Who 
Wouldn ' t . Eight  years  have  intervened.  The  mill  workers 
are  on  strike  once  again.  Mary  Lacey's  father,  now  crippled 
as  the  result  of  a mill  accident,  is  unable  to  join  the 
strikers.  He  grumbles  that  he  is  missing  the  excitement. 

The  famous  "Mother,"  a labor  leader  and  political  radical 
(die  is  identifiable  by  her  omnipresent  red  sweater)  , is 
addressing  the  striking  men.  "Mother"  came  to  national 
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attention  when  she  was  jailed  in  Pittsburg  for  inciting 
workers  to  riot.  She  insisted  on  taking  her  small  daughter 
behind  bars  with  her.  Ever  since  she  has  travelled  the 
country,  speaking  at  union  halls,  outside  of  factories 
and  mines . 

"Mother,"  of  course,  turns  out  to  be  none  other  than 

Mary  Lacey.  Mary  is  reunited  with  her  family  and  with  Joe, 

the  father  of  her  daughter.  She  tells  Joe  what  has 

happened  in  her  life  since  she  left  eight  years  ago.  In 

Pittsburg,  she  scrubbed  floors  for  a living  until  her 

baby  was  born.  She  and  her  baby  slept  outdoors  on  park 

benches,  until  she  found  work  as  a wet  nurse  for  the 

mistress  of  an  industrial  tycoon.  Through  it  all  she 

continued  reading  and  studying  socialist  doctrine.  She 

came  to  understand  that  workers'  rights  and  women's  rights 

and  the  rights  of  illegitimate  children  are  only  different 

aspects  of  a single  social  problem.  She  tells  Joe: 

Sometimes  I worked,  sometimes  I just  looked  for 
work,  but  always  I managed  to  read — and  to  think 
and  to  go  to  meetings--mass  meetings,  where  I 
learned  things,  too.  Oh,  I learned  things!  I 
struggled  and  suffered;  but  I knew  it  was  not 
because  I had  my  little  one.  . .in  the  way — I — 
did! — not  because  the  law  didn't  approve  of  us,  but 
because  the  world  didn't  have  to  give  us  work! 

Because  I hadn't  the  right  to  earn  a living. 

Because  the  right  to  work  which  is  the  right  to 
life  was  not  mine — legally  mine. 72 

Joe  proposes  marriage,  not  just  to  give  their  child 
a home  and  family,  but  because  he  honestly  believes  he 
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loves  Mary  again.  Mary  however  refuses  the  proposal.  She 

no  longer  feels  any  love  for  Joe,  although  she  does  not 

hate  him.  To  her  thinking,  marrying  Joe  as  she  feels 

would  be  no  different  than  commercial  prostitution.  Joe 

argues  with  her  by  accusing  her  of  not  thinking  of  their 

child's  future.  Mary  rebukes  him  by  saying: 

She  [their  daughter]  loves  and  trusts  me; — as — as 
once  I loved  and  trusted  you.  No,  no!  I'm  not 
accusing,  only  stating  the  fact.  And  when  she 
understands  me  too — I'm  not  afraid  of  her!.  . .The 
woman  of  tomorrow  will  approve  what  many  people  of 
today  frown  upon,  and  my  little  girl  is  going  to 
be  one  of  those  women  of  tomorrow. ^ 

In  writing  The  Woman  Who  Wouldn't,  Rose  Pastor  Stokes 
not  only  adhered  to  Emma  Goldman's  principles  of  the  new 
drama,  but  she  incorporated  "Red  Emma"  into  the  character 
of  Mary  Lacey.  Mary's  evolution  into  the  radical  "Mother" 
of  laborers  suggests  Goldman' s publication , Mother  Earth. 
Goldman  herself  was  known  as  the  "Great  Mother"  of  American 
radical  feminism.74 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  like  Emma  Goldman  and  Rose 

Pastor  Stokes,  has  been  characterized  as  a socialist  and 

75 

a radical  feminist.  Gilman  differed  from  mainstream 
feminists  in  that  she  attacked  the  home  and  domesticity 
as  a deadening  influence  on  the  female  mind  and  spirit. 
Gilman  believed  that  men  had  subverted  the  true  purpose  of 


73Ibid. , p.  172. 
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Richard  Drinnon,  Rebel  in  Paradise,  pp.  96-101. 
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Margaret  S.  Marsh,  Anarchist  Women,  pp.  158-160. 
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the  family,  which  ought  to  be  the  care  and  nurturing  of 

children,  by  making  it  a vehicle  for  their  own  selfish 

7 6 

comfort,  power  and  pride.  Floyd  Dell  has  characterized 
Gilman  as  the  "most  intransigent  feminist  of  them  all." 
Gilman  was  so  steadfast  in  her  beliefs  that  she  was  unlikely 
to  compromise  "at  the  instance  of  man,  child,  church,  state, 
or  devil."77 

As  had  Goldman  and  Stokes,  Gilman  saw  in  the  drama 

a means  of  broadcasting  radicalism  to  uninformed  masses 

of  women.  She  had  formed  an  awareness  of  the  sociological 

drama.  Along  with  Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  she  had  attended 

Richard  Bennett's  special  afternoon  performance  of  Brieux's 
7 8 

Damaged  Goods.  Also  Gilman  had  been  invited  into  the 
Fabian  Society  while  visiting  London.  Her  diary  notes 
that  she  had  interviews  with  George  Bernard  Shaw  on  aspects 
of  his  "literary  work."79 

Gilman  wrote  two  plays  that  dramatized  her  feminist 
beliefs.  The  texts  of  these  plays  were  printed  in  the  May 
and  June  issues  of  The  Forerunner  in  1911.  Gilman  founded 
The  Forerunner  in  1909  when  she  could  find  no  publisher 
willing  to  handle  her  articles,  poems  and  plays.  She 

76Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  The  Man-Made  World  (New  - 
York:  Charlton  Co.,  1914),  pp.  244-249. 

77Floyd  Dell,  Women  as  World  Builders,  p.  22. 

78See  Chapter  IV,  p.  142. 

79Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  The  Living  of  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman  (New  York:  Arno  Press,  1972),  pp.  203-204. 
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remained  the  owner,  sole  author  and  publisher  of  the 
magazine  until  it  folded  in  1916  from  a lack  of  subscribers. 

Three  Women,  a one-act  play,  appeared  in  the  May 
1911  issue.  The  play  sets  forth  one  of  Gilman's  favorite 
theories,  that  a woman  is  entitled  to  both  a career  and 
a family  and  that  dormitory-like  institutions  need  to  be 
created  to  provide  services  for  the  families  of  working 
women.  The  central  character  in  Three  Women  is  Aline 
Morrow,  a kindergarten  teacher  who  is  described  as  a "genius 
world-mother"  by  the  parents  of  her  pupils.  Aline  is  engaged 
to  a physician  named  Russell.  Russell  has  one  condition 
to  their  marriage,  that  Aline  give  up  her  teaching  career. 
They  quarrel: 

DR.  RUSSELL:  Do  you  love  me  well  enough  to  give  up 

teaching  school? 

ALINE:  Do  you  love  me  well  enough  to  give  up  prac- 

ticing medicine? 

DR.  RUSSELL:  (Hotly)  Aline!  It  is  not  the  same  thing. 

ALINE : Why  not? 

DR.  RUSSELL:  A man  does  not  have  to  give  up  his  work 

to  marry. 

ALINE:  Neither  does  a woman,  nowadays. 

DR.  RUSSELL:  Nowadays!  Women  haven't  left  off  being 

women  nowadays,  have  they? 

ALINE:  No — But  they  have  begun  to  be  something  more. 

I think  the  first  duty  of  anybody — man  or  woman — 
is  to  do  their  best  work  for  the  world.  ® 


80Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Three  Women,  in  The 
Forerunner,  2 (May  1911)  , 117. 
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Aline  will  not  alter  her  views  on  "post-matrimonial 
industry."  Russell  refuses  to  live  in  a boarding-house 
atmosphere  and  wants  a home  of  his  own,  or  "a  cook  of  his 
own,"  as  Aline' s mother  says. 

Aline ' s mother  and  her  aunt  are  the  other  two  women 
who  round  out  the  play's  title.  The  mother  has  sacrificed 
a promising  career  as  a singer  in  order  to  marry.  After 
years  of  housekeeping  she  regrets  her  decision.  The  aunt, 
on  the  other  hand,  chose  not  to  marry.  She  is  a renowned 
painter  who  specializes  in  portraits  of  mothers  and  children. 
Feeling  unfulfilled  as  a woman,  she  too  regrets  her  decision. 

Aline  receives  conflicting  advice  from  the  two  women. 

Her  mother  tells  her:  "DON'T  GIVE  UP  YOUR  PROFESSION  FOR 

THE  BEST  MAN  ON  EARTH."  But  her  aunt  advises  her  to  drop 
her  work  at  once  "and  thank  God  for  the  love  of  a good 
man."  The  play  concludes  with  Aline  so  steadfastly  defend- 
ing her  right  to  both  career  and  marriage  that  Russell  is 
forced  to  comply. 

Three  Women  was  given  one  performance,  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  28,  1911,  at  the  Broadway  Theatre.  It  was 
part  of  a "Pageant  of  Protest"  sponsored  by  the  National 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  and  the  International  Women's 
Suffrage  Association.  The  program  for  the  afternoon  included 
excerpts  from  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  As  You  Like  It, 
as  well  as  a specially  written  allegory  on  woman's  rights 
with  such  personifications  as  The  United  States,  Columbia, 
Enlightenment,  The  Law,  Toil  and  Our  Cause.  Fola  La  Follette, 
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daughter  of  Wisconsin's  famed  reform  Senator,  played  the 

role  of  Aline  in  Gilman's  problem  play,  which  raised  eye- 

, 81 

brows  only  because  it  depicted  a woman  smoking  on  stage. 

Gilman's  other  play,  Something  to  Vote  For,  appeared 
in  the  June  1911  issue  of  The  Forerunner.  There  is  no 
performance  record  for  this  play.  Like  Three  Women,  it 
is  a one-act  drama,  but  Something  to  Vote  For  is  less 
of  a problem  play  and  more  of  a melodrama  with  overtones 
of  social  satire.  In  an  affluent  suburban  community,  the 
refined  matrons  of  a woman's  club  have  gathered  at  the 
home  of  their  new  president.  Low  in  social  consciousness, 
these  women  are  avowed  "Antis."  Even  the  by-laws  of  their 
club  forbid  the  discussion  of  the  suffrage  question. 

On  the  agenda  for  the  club's  afternoon  meeting  is 
an  address  on  the  Pure  Milk  issue  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Strong. 
The  Doctor,  a female  physician  from  the  pro-suffrage  state 
of  Colorado,  is  to  give  a lecture/demonstration  assisted 
by  the  local  milk  inspector.  After  almost  disrupting  the 
meeting  with  pro-suffrage  statements.  Dr.  Strong  gets  down 
to  business.  With  the  help  of  a tenement  woman,  Mrs. 

O' Shane,  whose  infant  son  died  of  diptheria  he  had  gotten 
from  drinking  bacteria-riddled  milk,  Dr.  Strong  relates 
relevant  statistics  to  the  women.  Nearly  one— third  of 
all  infants  who  are  raised  on  dairy  milk  die  in  childhood. 

81New  York  Times,  March  29,  1911,  p.  13. 
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Impure  milk  is  a carrier  of  typhus,  scarlet  fever  and 

diptheria.  In  the  course  of  the  doctor's  demonstration, 

the  local  dairy  milk  is  tested  and  found  to  be  impure. 

But  even  more  shocking  to  the  ladies.  Dr.  Strong  proves 

that  the  head  of  the  community's  Milk  Trust,  a man  who 

incidentally  is  engaged  to  marry  the  president  of  their 

club,  has  attempted  to  bribe  the  milk  inspector. 

The  play  ends  with  the  conversion  of  all  the  women 

to  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage.  The  president  of  the 

club  adjourns  the  meeting  with  the  rallying  cry: 

That's  what  the  ballot  is  for,  ladies — to  protect 
our  homes!  To  protect  our  children!  To  protect 
the  children  of  the  poor!  I'm  willing  to  vote 
now!  I've  got  something  to  vote  for!  Friends, 
sisters,  all  who  are  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 
and  pure  milk  say  Aye!82 

The  first  suffrage  play  seen  in  America  was  the 
English  play,  Votes  for  Women,  a full-length  drama  by 
Elizabeth  Robins.  Votes  for  Women  was  produced  in  New 
York  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  March  15,  1909,  for  sixteen 
performances.  The  play  was  presented  by  Mary  Shaw  and 
the  Actors'  Society.  Mary  Shaw  directed  the  play  and  also 
played  the  leading  role  of  Vida. 

The  Plot  of  Votes  for  Women  is  familiar.  Vida  is 
a variant  of  the  "wronged  woman."  She  has  had  a child 
out  of  wedlock.  After  giving  the  child  over  to  an  orphan- 
age, Vida  goes  on  to  make  a name  for  herself  as  a champion 
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Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Something  to  Vote  For,  in 
The  Forerunner, 2 (June  1911),  153. 
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of  down-trodden  women  and  a supporter  of  woman's  suffrage. 

The  man  who  had  victimized  Vida  reappears  years  later  in 
her  life.  This  time  he  is  engaged  to  marry  a young  girl 
who  has  become  one  of  Vida's  most  dedicated  followers. 

Vida  intervenes  to  stop  the  marriage,  and  she  persuades 
the  guilty  man,  now  a member  of  Parliament,  to  push  for 
the  passage  of  a woman's  suffrage  act  as  atonement  for  his 
past  sin. 

The  second  act  of  Votes  for  Women  is  what  distin- 
guished Robin's  drama  as  a suffrage  play.  A mob  has  gathered 
in  London's  Trafalgar  Square  listening  to  a series  of 
speeches  on  voters'  rights  for  women.  Three  speakers  are 
presented.  The  first  is  a working  woman.  The  second  is 
Ernestine  Blunt,  a middle-of-the-road  suffragette.  And 
the  third  is  Vida,  who  sees  herself,  and  all  women  for  that 
matter,  as  a victim  of  a social  system  created  by  men. 

Vida's  appeal  to  the  mob,  and  consequently  Robin's  appeal 
to  the  theatre  audience,  closes  the  second  act: 

Men  make  boast  that  an  English  citizen  is  tried  by 
his  peers.  What  woman  is  tried  by  hers?  A woman  is 
arrested  by  a man,  brought  before  a man  judge,  tried 
by  a jury  of  men,  condemned  by  men,  taken  to  prison 
by  a man,  and  by  a man  she's  hanged!  Where  in  all 
this  were  her  "peers"?.  . .1  would  say  in  conclusion 
to  the  women  here,  it's  not  enough  to  be  sorry  for 
these,  our  unfortunate  sisters.  We  must  get  the 
conditions  of  life  made  fairer.  We  women  must 
organize.  We  must  learn  to  work  together.  We  have 
all  (rich  and  poor,  happy  and  unhappy)  worked  so  long 
and  so  exclusively  for  men , we  hardly  know  how  to 
work  for  one  another.  But  we  must  learn.  . . .1 
don't  mean  to  say  it  wouldn't  be  better  if  men  and 
women  did  this  work  together--shoulder  to  shoulder. 

But  the  mass  of  men  won't  have  it  so.  I only  hope 
they'll  realize  in  time  the  good  they've  renounced 
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and  the  spirit  they've  aroused.  For  I know  as  well 
as  any  man  could  tell  me,  it  would  be  a bad  day  for 
England  if  all  women  felt  about  men  as  I do.83 

Mary  Shaw  told  an  interviewer  that  she  decided  to 

produce  Votes  for  Women  because  the  "psychological  moment 

84 

for  a play  about  woman  suffrage  had  arrived."  Critics, 
though,  judged  the  play  as  practically  worthless.  As  a 
melodramatist  Robins  was  inept,  and  her  heroine's  anti -male 
bias  did  not  rest  well  with  American  audiences.  After  only 
six  performances,  attendance  declined  to  the  point  that 

8 5 

Shaw  and  her  actors  were  playing  to  nearly  empty  houses. 

Although  Votes  for  Women  was  something  less  than  a 

success,  advocates  of  Woman's  suffrage  were  not  deterred 

from  using  the  stage  as  a means  of  political  expression. 

Mary  Shaw  wrote  a burlesque  entitled  Impressionistic  Sketch 

of  Anti-Suffragists  which  was  first  produced  by  the  Equal 

Suffrage  League  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  January  5,  1912.  Later 

Shaw's  sketch  was  restaged  by  "The  Twenty-five  Players"  of 

the  Twenty-fifth  Assembly  District  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 

Party  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple.  Shaw's  play  satirized 

8 6 

arguments  used  by  women  opposed  to  suffrage. 
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The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  even  organized  a regular 

stock  company  to  perform  suffrage  plays  on  tour  around 
8 7 

the  nation.  The  Women's  Political  Union  held  cabaret- 

burlesque  teas  as  fund-raisers,  in  which  they  performed 

political  sketches  as  well  as  provided  entertainment  which 

included  Ruth  St.  Denis'  dancing,  Louis  Armstrong's  singing, 

8 8 

and  a female  impersonator  performing  as  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Dramatic  pageants  were  incorporated  into  suffrage 
rallies  and  conventions.  The  "Pageant  of  Protest,"  pre- 
sented March  28,  1911,  has  been  noted  above.  On  April  17, 
1914,  suffrage  organizations  staged  a pageant  at  New  York's 
71st  Regiment  Armory,  in  which  they  replicated  a sweat-shop 

depicting  in  detail  the  poor  working  conditions  that  were 

89 

a part  of  the  daily  lives  of  many  immigrant  women. 

Probably  the  largest  of  all  suffrage  pageants  was  the  one 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  March  3,  1913.  The  National 
Suffrage  Pageant  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  Procession 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  the  Allegory  which  was 
performed  on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  building.  More  than 
5000  symbolically  costumed  women  marched  in  the  Procession, 
and  over  one  hundred  women  and  children,  including  pro- 
fessional actors  and  dancers,  participated  in  the  pantomimed 
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Allegory  which  was  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of 

, r 90 
trumpet  fanfares. 

During  the  Progressive  Era,  feminism,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  social  movement  at  the  start  of  this 
century,  found  expression  in  the  drama.  In  the  early 
plays  of  Rachel  Crothers , topics  of  particular  concern 
to  enlightened  women  received  attention.  Crothers  deftly 
attacked  the  sexual  double  standard  of  Victorian  times 
in  her  plays,  and  she  argued  for  the  financial  indepen- 
dence of  women.  Other  playwrights,  such  as  David  Graham 
Phillips  and  Edward  Sheldon,  reinforced  feminist  thinking 
in  their  plays.  In  fact,  when  the  first  Pulitizer  Prize 
was  awarded  to  drama,  in  the  1917-18  theatrical  season, 
the  winning  play  was  Why  Marry?,  a feminist  comedy  by 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 

Radical  feminist  also  turned  to  the  stage  in  order 
to  raise  the  consciousness  of  America  women.  Emma  Goldman, 
the  anarchist,  perceived  a connection  between  the  woman's 
rights  issue  and  the  modern  drama.  Goldman's  thinking 
found  concrete  expression  in  plays  by  socialist-feminists 
Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 

Suffragists  also  used  the  stage  as  a tool  for  pro- 
paganda, broadcasting  their  political  messages  to  women 
over  the  footlights.  Starting  with  Mary  Shaw's  production 

90Percy  MacKaye,  who  helped  develop  outdoor  pageant 
drama  in  America,  worked  on  the  National  Suffrage  Pageant. 
He  describes  the  events  in  Percy  MacKaye,  "Art  and  the 
Woman's  Movement,"  Forum  49  (June  1913),  680-684. 
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of  Votes  for  Women  in  1909,  suffrage  organizations  began 
staging  plays  and  pageants,  sometimes  on  a large  scale, 
in  order  to  impress  on  audiences  the  need  for  a Constitu- 
tional Amendment  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  all  women. 


VI 


CONCLUSION 

Theatre  reflects  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  its 
audience.  It  can,  and  often  does,  function  as  a baro- 
meter gauging  various  social  and  political  pressures  on 
the  lives  of  its  spectators.  Aristophanic  comedy  succeeded 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  because  audience  beliefs 
were  challenged  and  reinforced,  and  often  titillated,  by 
the  playwright's  treatment  of  topical  issues.  Topicality 
continued  to  be  as  much  a part  of  the  drama  in  twentieth 
century  America  as  it  had  been  in  fourth  century  Athens. 

During  the  Progressive  Era  the  stage  in  America 
was  caught  up  in  a paradox  peculiar  to  the  times. 

Battles  were  being  waged  between  modernists  and  tradi- 
tionalists over  a wide  variety  of  social  reform  issues. 
Reformation  in  sexual  morality,  especially  liberalization 
in  attitudes  that  had  been  inherited  from  Puritan  and 
Victorian  times,  was  an  issue  that  was  followed  with 
keen  public  interest,  and  not  a small  amount  of  contro- 
versy. Novelists  and  journalists  reflected  this  public 
interest  in  their  writing.  So  did  dramatists. 

American  dramatists  writing  between  1900  and  1915 
strove  for  greater  realism  in  their  plays,  even  if  the 
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new  "realism"  was  only  of  the  journalistic,  muckraking 
or  photographic  variety.  Advances  that  were  being  made 
in  the  drama,  however,  were  kept  in  check  by  anti-theatre 
public  sentiments.  The  bias  against  the  stage,  an  inheri- 
tance from  America's  Puritan  ancestory,  had  recently 
reemerged  among  legions  of  moral  guardians  who  sought  to 
protect  the  nation's  youth  from  moral  corruption. 

Urban  and  industrial  expansionism  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  severed  the  ties  that  linked 
many  young  people  to  more  traditional  forms  of  sociali- 
zation, such  as  family  and  community.  To  fill  the  void, 
agencies  such  as  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Crime  and  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
came  into  being.  Many  times  these  agencies  extended  their 
influence  into  the  lives  of  young  people  by  deciding  what 
subject  matter  was  fit  or  unfit  for  them  to  read  or  see 
on  stage. 

Anthony  Comstock,  President  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  from  its  inception  until  his 
death  in  1915,  epitomized  the  latter-day  puritanism  of 
the  moral  guardians.  In  place  of  introspective  soul 
searching,  latter-day  puritans  concentrated  their  attention 
on  problems  of  conduct,  particularly  the  conduct  of  someone 
other  than  themselves.  Organizations  such  as  Comstock's 
Vice  Society,  the  Actors'  Church  Alliance,  the  Catholic 
Theatre  Movement,  the  People's  Institute  and  the  Drama 


League  of  America  worked  diligently  to  censor,  suppress 
and  blacklist  plays  which  they  deemed  morally  unfit. 
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Lacking  the  necessary  qualifications  to  judge 
plays,  moral  guardians  sacrificed  dramatic  and  aesthetic 
considerations  to  notions  of  what  was  fit,  proper  and 
nice.  In  fact,  H.L.  Mencken  has  characterized  the  minds 
of  these  censors  as  utterly  lacking  any  aesthetic  sense, 
distrustful  of  all  romantic  emotion,  unmatched  in  intol- 
erance of  opposition,  and  unmoveable  from  their  own 
bleak  and  narrow  views  of  life  and  art.1  What  particularly 
incensed  moral  guardians  were  plays  which  breached  the 
Victorian  conspiracy  of  slience.  The  conspiracy  of 
silence  forbid  the  discussion  of  sexual  behavior. 

The  extent  of  the  conspiracy's  influence  can  be 
seen  in  the  euphemisms  which  abounded  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Words  and  phrases  were  invented  to  mask 
the  unpleasantness  associated  with  certain  body  parts 
and  functions.  Thus  "leg"  became  "limb."  Prostitutes 
were  called  "women  of  ill  repute"  and  the  places  of  their 
employment  became  "houses  of  questionable  repute." 
Prostitution  itself  was  politely  referred  to,  when  referred 
to  at  all,  as  "the  social  evil."  Pregnancy  was  never 
mentioned,  instead  a girl  might  find  herself  in  "an 
interesting  condition."  Even  the  word  "woman"  was  con- 
sidered opprobrious  in  some  circles  and  was  softened  by 
substituting  the  less  offensive  "lady." 

1H.L.  Mencken,  A Book  of  Prefaces  (Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  1927),  pp.  201-202. 
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Comstock  and  his  followers,  backed  by  municipal 
authorities  and  law  enforcement  officials,  sought  the 
suppression  of  plays  which  revolted  against  the  conspi- 
racy of  slience  and  which  challenged  accepted  moral 
attitudes.  In  1900,  the  feminist  actress  Olga  Nethersole 
was  taken  to  court  for  staging  Clyde  Fitch's  Sapho . 

Five  years  later  the  entire  acting  company  appearing  in 
Arnold  Daly's  production  of  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  was 
barred  from  the  stage  by  police  officers.  Daly  con- 
sequently never  went  ahead  with  his  plans  for  a "theatre 
of  ideas"  in  America.  In  the  same  decade,  Eugene  Walter's 
The  Easiest  Way  was  attacked  by  a number  of  censorship 
groups  because  Walter  refused  to  romanticize  the  stage 
courtesan.  Red-light  dramas,  especially  The  Lure,  The 
Fight  and  The  House  of  Bondage,  which  had  sensationalized 
the  white  slavery  scare,  were  rewritten  and  edited  to 
assuage  the  sensibilities  of  moral  guardians. 

Admittedly  some  of  these  plays  were  exploitive. 
Commercial  theatre  managers  were  quick  to  respond  to 
current  events,  hoping  that  "news-value"  plays  were  also 
plays  with  box  office  value.  Although  controversy  was 
no  guarantee  of  increased  audience  attendance,  such  was 
often  the  case. 

Still,  sincere  attempts  to  deal  with  sexual  reform, 
as  in  David  Graham  Phillip's  The  Worth  of  A Woman  and 
Beulah  Poynter's  The  Unborn,  were  met  with  resistance  by 


supporters  of  status  quo  morality.  In  the  case  of  the 
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former  play,  even  a drama  critic  urged  Comstock  to  take 
action  against  it;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  Catholic 
Theatre  Movement  sought  a court  injunction  to  stop  the 
drama  inspite  of  its  endorsement  from  leading  sociologists. 

Struggling  against  the  fervent  opposition  of  moral 

guardians,  it  is  surprising  indeed  that  the  American 

drama  made  any  progress  at  all.  George  Jean  Nathan, 

writing  in  1914,  speaks  of  the  "slow  and  painfully  plodding 

2 

process  of  American  theatrical  thought."  One  of  the 
problems  compounding  the  lack  of  progress  was  a hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  playwrights  for  dramatic  innovation. 

Writing  for  the  commercial  stage,  playwrights  feared  that 
tampering  with  tried-and-true  formulas  might  jeopardize 
their  chance  for  an  extended  run.  As  a result,  problem 
plays  were  more  aptly  called  "problem  melodramas,"  a term 
first  applied  to  Bayard  Veiller's  Within  the  Law,  but  which 
just  as  fittingly  describes  most  sociological  plays  of 
the  period. 

As  melodramatists,  playwrights  subordinated  their 
social  theses  to  theatrical  conventions  and  stage  gimmicks. 
Realism  implied  attention  to  minute  detail  in  stage 
settings,  rather  than  any  verisimilitude  in  regard  to 
the  speech  and  behavior  of  dramatic  characters.  Play- 
wrights thought  in  terms  of  heroes  and  villains,  "big 
scenes,"  suspense,  thrilling  denouements,  and  "punches" 

2George  Jean  Nathan,-  "Charles  Klein  and  other  Great 
Thinkers,"  Smart  Set  44  (December  1914),  297-303. 
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before  calculated  "curtains."  Whatever  arguments  were 
being  made  on  behalf  of  legitimate  reform  concerns  were 

often  hidden  by  artificiality,  trickery  and  hyperbole. 

Advances  made  in  the  drama  therefore  were  slight, 

but  they  occurred  nonetheless.  Perhaps  the  single  most 
significant  change  took  place  in  the  treatment  of  the 
stage  heroine.  Dramas  dealing  with  sexual  and  moral 
reform  frequently  centered  their  plots  around  the  "fallen 
woman"  or  the  "girl  in  trouble."  Usually  these  plays 
ended  with  scenes  of  repentance  and  happy  resolutions. 

But  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Laura  Murdock  in  The 
Easiest  Way  does  not  rebuke  her  past  and  there  is  no 
happy  ending.  In  Rachel  Marshall's  The  Traffic  the 
heroine  realizes  that  her  addiction  to  alcohol  and  drugs 
has  trapped  her  into  a life  of  vice  and  the  play  ends  on 
a sombre  note . 

In  fact,  as  feminist  influences  began  being  felt 
in  the  drama,  stage  heroines  became  strong-willed  women 
who  refused  to  shirk  responsibility  and  who  owned  up  to 
the  consequences  of  their  behavior.  Furthermore  they 
refused  to  tolerate  the  sexual  double  standard  which 
decreed  that  men  were  permitted  to  behave  one  way  while 
women  were  not.  The  independent-thinking  women  portrayed 
in  plays  by  Rachel  Crothers,  David  Graham  Phillips,  Rose 
Pastor  Stokes  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  typify  the 
"new  woman"  of  twentieth  century  American  drama. 
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A second  significant  advance  in  the  drama  was  noted 
by  the  English  critic  William  Archer.  Archer,  from  his 
perspective  across  the  Atlantic,  observed  that  as  audiences 
became  more  accustomed  to  "news-value"  plays,  and  as 
playwrights  more  frequently  turned  to  current  social 
issues  as  subject  matter,  the  theatre  in  America  was 
weaned  away  from  its  dependence  on  foreign  plays.  Of 
course  American  dramatists  had  learned  from  the  success 
of  foreign  writers  that  an  audience  existed  for  the 
naturalistic  drama.  Ibsen's  A Doll's  House  and  Ghosts , 
Shaw's  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  and  Brieux's  Damaged 
Goods  paved  the  way  for  American  writers  to  explore  sexual 
and  moral  reform  in  native  plays. 

Sometimes  American  playwrights,  actors  and  play 
producers  were  aided  by  social  scientists,  medical  scien- 
tists, and  enlightened  politicians  in  the  production  of 
their  plays.  The  Sociological  Fund  of  the  Medical  Review 
of  Reviews  had  produced  Damaged  Goods  with  considerable 
success,  in  terms  of  both  public  acceptance  and  press 
reaction.  The  same  organization  also  backed  productions 
of  The  Unborn  and  The  House  of  Bondage,  two  native  American 
plays.  No  less  a personage  than  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  endorsed  Within  the  Law  because  the  play  argued 
on  behalf  of  fair  treatment  for  working  women.  Likewise 
The  Lure  was  recommended  by  the  United  States  Justice 
Department  which  was  then  launching  an  investigation  into 
the  white  slave  trade. 
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A third  advance  in  the  theatre  was  a broadening  in 
subject  matter  deemed  acceptable  for  stage  presentation. 

Court  victories  for  the  producers  of  Sapho,  Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession  and  The  Unborn  helped  deter  censorship  against 
other  plays  which  dramatized  aspects  of  sexual  and  moral 
reform.  Official  endorsements  from  respected  public 
figures  and  organizations,  and  special  performances  for 
"invitation  only"  audiences,  indicated  to  a doubtful 
public  that  the  stage,  in  its  treatment  of  sensitive  subject 
matter,  could  be  utilized  as  an  educational  tool  as  easily 
as  it  could  be  exploited  for  commercial  gain.  As  audiences 
became  more  tolerant,  a host  of  topics,  previously  taboo, 
found  expression  behind  the  footlights. 

Prostitution,  much  on  the  minds  of  the  American 
public  in  1913,  was  a frequent  theme  in  the  drama  of 
reform.  Venereal  disease,  eugenics,  free  love,  divorce 
reform,  abolition  of  the  double  standard,  political  and 
economic  equality  for  the  sexes,  all  of  these  topics  were 
debated  during  the  Progressive  Era,  and  all  of  them  found 
reflection  in  the  drama.  As  Caspar  Nannes  points  out, 
"Playwrights  are  inadvertenly  historians  of  their  era." 

They  set  contemporary  emotions  regarding  controversial 
issues  of  the  period  on  the  stage. 

Special  interest  groups  turned  to  the  stage  in  order 
to  proselytize  for  their  political  and  ideological  ambitions. 

3 

Caspar  Nannes,  Politics  in  the  American  Drama 
(Washington:  Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1960), 

p.  x. 
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One  such  group  was  the  bohemian  radicals  of  Greenwhich 
Village,  a group  which  H.L.  Mencken  has  labelled  "jitney 
geniuses"  and  which  Floyd  Dell,  who  was  one  of  them, 

4 

called  "tormented  men  whose  heads  were  full  of  dreams." 
During  the  Progressive  Era  young  writers,  actors  and 
other  artists  migrated  to  Greenwich  Village  where  they 
set  up  studios  and  lived  in  garrets.  By  1915  these 
artists  were  merging  into  various  cooperative  arts  organi- 
zations, including  the  Washington  Square  Players  and  the 
Provincetown  Players.  These  companies  used  the  drama  to 
assail  current  social  problems.  Plays  by  socialist 
writers  Joseph  Medill  Patterson  and  John  Reed  were 
produced  in  the  Village  and  at  other  emerging  "art" 
theatres.  Their  plays  were  popular  with  political  radicals 
because  they  pointed  out  the  supposed  evils  inherent  in 
a capitalistic  economic  system. 

Radical  feminists  and  suffragists  likewise  used 
the  stage  for  political  and  ideological  reasons.  Emma 
Goldman,  the  anarchist-feminist,  lectured  on  the  social 
and  political  uses  of  the  drama.  Rachel  Crothers,  a 
self-described  "ardent  feminist,"  in  her  three  earliest 
plays,  The  Three  of  Us,  A Man's  World  and  He  and  She, 
reasonably  argued  on  behalf  of  sexual  equality.  In 
plays  like  The  Woman  Who  Wouldn ' t and  Three  Women,  radical 

4H.L.  Mencken,  A Book  of  Prefaces,  p.  224;  Floyd 
Dell,  Homecoming,  An  Autobiography  (New  York:  Farrar 

and  Rinehart,  1933),  p.  245. 
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feminists  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 
pointed  out  the  disparity  which  women  encountered  daily 
as  they  made  their  way  through  a "man's  world."  Feminist 
actresses , notably  Mary  Shaw,  staged  plays  and  pageants 
in  which  they  campaigned  on  behalf  of  voters ' rights  for 
women . 

Scholars  have  recognized  the  importance  of  Progres- 
sive Era  reform  and  reformers  in  shaping  the  liberal 
traditions  of  twentieth  century  America.5  Progressive 
era  dramatists  played  a part  in  the  liberalization  of 
twentieth  century  American  drama.  They  helped  move  the 
theatre  away  from  its  dependence  on  foreign  plays,  they 
added  strokes  of  realism  to  their  plays  that  altered  the 
familiar  melodramatic  formula,  and  they  significantly 
enlarged  the  range  of  topics  which  could  be  dealt  with  on 
stage.  Indeed,  social  thesis  dramas  and  problem  plays 
by  American  dramatists,  plays  which  confronted  topical 
issues  that  were  of  immediate  concern  to  their  audiences, 
were  first  seen  during  the  Progressive  Era. 

The  independence  of  American  theatre  from  foreign 
plays  continued  following  World  War  I.  Theatre  organi- 
zations which  had  started  late  in  the  Progressive  Era 
continued  to  grow  and  evolve.  The  Washington  Square 
Players,  the  Provincetown  Players  and  the  Neighborhood 

50tis  L.  Graham,  An  Encore  for  Reform,  the  Old 
Progressives  and  the  New  Deal  (New  York:  Oxford  University 

Press,  1967) , pp.  3-23. 
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Playhouse  continued  to  experiment  with  native  dramas. 

In  turn  these  groups  spawned  a second  generation  of 
theatre  companies,  including  the  Theatre  Guild  and  the 
Group  Theatre. 

"News-value"  plays  continued  to  be  written.  The 
"living  newspapers"  of  the  Federal  Theatre  Project  were  a 
conspicuous  and  controversial  part  of  that  organization's 
programs.  Clifford  Odets,  playwright-in-residence  with 
the  Group  Theatre,  wrote  agit-prop  dramas,  such  as 
Waiting  for  Lefty  (1935)  and  Awake  and  Sing  (1935),  as 
a protest  against  the  economic  conditions  of  the  1930's. 
More  recently,  protest  drama  has  been  seen  as  a part  of 
the  Off-Off-Broadway  theatre  movement,  in  such  plays  as 
Barbara  Garson's  MacBird  (1965),  David  Rabe ' s The  Basic 
Training  of  Pavlo  Hummel  (1967)  and  Paul  Foster's  Tom 
Paine  (1968) . Protest  drama  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  new  Black  theatre  movement,  in  the  works  of  play- 
wrights like  James  Baldwin,  Ed  Bullins  and  LeRoi  Jones. 

The  broadening  of  dramatic  topics  has  benefited 
American  playwrights  who  are  interested  in  interpreting 
the  psychosexual  behaivor  of  their  dramatic  characters. 
Sidney  Howard  treated  Oedipal  desires  in  his  play,  The 
Silver  Cord  (1927).  Lillian  Heilman  touched  on  subjects 
of  lesbianism  and  sexual  guilt  in  The  Children's  Hour 
(1934)  . Tennessee  Williams  used  sexual  repression  as  a 
theme  in  many  of  his  plays  including  A Streetcar  Named 
Desire  (1947),  Summer  and  Smoke  (1952)  and  Cat  on  a Hot 
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Tin  Roof  (1954).  In  Arthur  Miller's  modern-day  tragedy, 

A View  from  the  Bridge  (1955) , incestuous  desire  leads 
to  the  protagonist's  suicide.  More  recently  Edward  Albee 
has  attacked  the  sexual  mores  of  the  American  family  in 
The  Sandbox  (1959) , The  American  Dream  (1960)  and  Who ' s 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?  (1962) . Today  experimental 
groups  such  as  La  Mama  and  the  Ridiculous  Theatre  Company 
use  varying  aspects  of  sexuality  as  a starting  point  for 
absurdist  humor. 

The  impulse  that  motivates  experimental  American 

dramatists  today  is  the  same  impulse  that  was  so  keenly 

felt  during  the  Progressive  Era,  namely  rebelliousness. 

American  playwrights  of  the  period  not  only  rebelled 

against  strictures  and  limitations  placed  on  their  art 

form,  but  against  nineteenth  century  moral  values  in 

general.  Henry  Seidel  Canby  describes  his  awakening  sense 

of  rebellion  when  he  and  his  friends  first  encountered 

the  plays  of  George  Bernard  Shaw: 

It  was  in  1902  or  1903  that  three  of  us,  two  men 
and  a girl,  were  huddled  over  a new  play  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  just  published.  We  were  reading  eagerly, 
the  slow  racing  to  keep  up  with  the  fast.  It  was 
doing  something  to  us,  just  what  we  could  not  say, 
yet  keys  seemed  to  reach  out  from  the  pages  to 
unlock  secret  doors  in  our  minds.  They  were  ready 
for  unlocking  though  neither  what  lay  hid  there 
nor  what  had  locked  them  was  clear  in  our 
consciousness . 

That  play,  as  I remember,  deals  very  little  with  sex. 
It  is  a play  of  liberation — an  impudent  liberation 
from  conventions,  orthodoxes , and  anything  that 
blurs  the  reality  of  human  relations.  And  it  was 
reality  that  we  in  our  twenties,  and  conscious  of 
elaborate  conventions  in  social  intercourse  for 
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which  we  were  not  responsible,  were  then  craving,  in 
sex  and  elsewhere. ^ 

The  progressive  view  is  an  appealing  one  to  artists. 

It  embodies,  along  with  the  romanticism  of  the  rebel,  a 
fervent  moral  passion.  In  its  clash  between  traditionalists 
and  modernists,  progressivism  has  built-in  dramatic  tenets 
of  its  own.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  status  quo,  in  art 
and  in  life,  motivated  progressive  dramatists  who  chose 
to  challenge  accepted  values  of  morality.  Regardless  of 
the  worth  of  their  plays  for  today's  audiences,  the  same 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  informed  their  thinking  and 
writing  continues  to  be  felt. 

6Henry  Seidel  Canby,  "Sex  and  Marriage  in  the 
Nineties,"  Harper's  Monthly,  169  (September  1934),  436. 
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